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Decorator for the new Sanderson Wall-Paper Book for 1936. 
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TASTE IN CAMP SITES. 
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ISN’T IT AMAZING HOW PEOPLE FLOCK TOGETHER LIKE SHEEP IN THESE MAIN-ROAD CAMPING GROUNDS— 
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GLORIOUS QUIET NOOKS— 


WHERE THEY COULD ENJOY THE REAL COUNTRY? 
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Now THAT WE’RE ACCUSTOMED TO THE LEARNER’S BADGE, WHAT ABOUT ALL THE OTHER MENACES THAT NEED ONE 
VERY MUCH MORE— 
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THE CHATTERER— 
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THE IMPRESSIONABLE— THE PETULANT— 
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: AND THE BLIGHT? 








THE FORGETFUL— 
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THE COX WHO MISSED THE TURNING. 
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REALIZATION. 
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NEWS ITEMS FOR THE SILLY SEASON. 
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CROATIAN GHARTERED ACCOUNTANT CLIMBS FLAGSTAFF 
on Crry HALL TO CELEBRATE HIS BIRTHDAY. 


Boy EXPLORER CROSSES SAHARA ON ROLLER-SKATES. 





CAPTAIN OF POLO TEAM FROM LAPLAND ARRIVES AT 
RANELAGH. 








Boo Hoo, THE FAMOUS GORILLA-CROONER, SITS 
FOR HIS BUST TO ACADEMICIAN, 
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“LET ’S SEE NOW, SAM, IS THAT THE FOURTH OR THE FIFTH TIME THAT THE MEGALOMANIAC 
HAS BEEN THERE AND BACK SINCE WE LEFT SOUTHAMPTON FOR NOO YORK ON THE SAME DAY?” 




















| scene of our annual point-to-point. 
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At the Bogchester Point-to-Point. 





“ComE, come, Madam, this won’t do!” 

“You must take charge of your horse, Madam.” 
“Why don’t you sit on his head?” 

Confused shouting greets my ears as I arrive at the 
I hurry forward to 


a 


We 





“CAUSING A SERIOUS DISLOCATION OF TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS,” 


investigate and discover that an awkward incident has 
occurred. In preparation for the Ladies’ Race Mrs. Gloop 
has been putting into a canter the large white horse which 
under her expert guidance has been one of the landmarks 
of the Hunt during the past season. Apparently this 
magnificent animal had found the unwonted exercise 
extremely tiring and has had to lie down for a short rest. 
Most unfortunately it has chosen to do so in the only 
entrance to the five-shilling car-park. A serious dislocation 
of the traffic arrangements has resulted and many of the 
more important members of the Hunt have gathered round 
the prostrate animal to discuss means for overcoming this 
unexpected difficulty. 


An UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 


Expert horsewoman though she is, Mrs. Gloop is for 
the moment nonplussed. The horse is lying comfortably 
in a large pool of water and liquid mud, and she is naturally 
disinclined to descend from her place in the saddle, as some 
are insisting. Police-Constable John Budge, who is directing 
the traffic, makes further difficulties by pointing out that 
the hindquarters of the animal are projecting on to the 
highway within the meaning of the Act. He has already 
taken out his notebook and is talking of charging her with 
obstruction. 

Mrs. Gloop, however, has .no patience with such petti- 
fogging interference. She suggests, sensibly enough, that 
if people will only wait until her horse has recovered its 


breath it will—as she knows from long experience—most 
certainly move off on its own initiative. 


HORSEMANLIKE METHODS. 


I, however, have a better way. Constant attendance 
at point-to-points has given me a knowledge of the finer 
technique of horsemanship such as is never acquired in the 
rough-and-tumble of the hunting-field. Taking from my 
pocket the carrot which I always carry on these occasions, 
I suspend it from my shooting-stick a few yards from the 
animal’s nose. The effect is instantaneous; a gleam comes 
into its eyes, it rises slowly to its feet and moves a few paces 
forward. The road to the car-park is now open, and after 
receiving the profuse thanks of all present I move over 
to the Stewards’ Tent, where I feel certain that my advice 
is being most anxiously awaited. 


Suspicions oF Foun Puay. 


And it is as I had expected. In my absence one of those 
little difficulties from which even the best-run point-to- 
point is not immune, has already cropped up. The Young 
Farmers’ Race has just been run and has been won by 
young William Marsden, who came in a mile-and-a-half 
in front of the rest of the field. Investigation showed that 
all the others had missed their way at the turn at the far 
end of the course and that this was due to the fact that a 
patrol of the Bogchester Boy Scouts had marked out a 
parade-ground there, using flags on poles exactly similar 
to the marking-flags of the course. What makes the 
matter more serious is the fact that William Marsden’s 
young brother in known to be an extremely keen member 
of the Bogchester Boy Scouts. 

It is of course very difficult to prove anything, but 
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“ A SMALL TROPHY TO BE HELD FOR A YEAR.” 


suspicion remains; and on my advice the Stewards decide 
that the first prize for the Young Farmers’ Race shall be 
a small trophy to be held for a year, and that the prize- 
money shall go to the second horse. 


Tue Lapres’ Race Starts. 


At this point the Stewards are called away to arrange 
the start of the Ladies’ Race and I am left to climb to 
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the top of the hill, where a delightfully cool wind is 
blowing and where a capital view may be obtained of the 
racing. 

There are but three entries in the Ladies’ Race this year 
—a somewhat smaller number than usual owing to the 
formidable nature of two of the entrants. And as they 
thunder by on the first part of the course it is obvious to 
me that Miss Stiggins is already out of the running. The 
race lies between Mrs. Gloop and a member of a neigh- 
bouring Hunt, Mrs. Wardlepin-Williams, who has a 
reputation as a horsewoman throughout the whole county. 


INTERESTING TECHNIQUE. 


The two ladies employ a vastly different technique. 
Mrs. Wardlepin- Williams, coming from a _stone-wall 
country, evidently believes in clearing all hedges with 
several inches to spare. But Mrs. Gloop, with a vast ex- 
perience of our own conditions and with supreme con- 
fidence in her horse, goes straight through every obstacle 
in her path as though it scarcely existed. Her progress, 
though a good deal slower than that of her rival, is very 
much surer, and I for one feel that the reputation of our 
Hunt is in safe hands. 

And it is as the riders come into view for the second time 
now on the last part of the course that the superiority of 
Mrs. Gloop’s methods becomes apparent. Mrs. Wardlepin- 
Williams’ horse, visibly tiring, refuses at the high thick 
hedge some six hundred yards from the winning-post. 
Three times it refuses, and then Mrs. Gloop, cantering 
slowly but with irresistible inertia, crashes through the 





“Miss STIGGINS IS OBVIOUSLY OUT OF THE RACE.” 


obstacle to take the lead, leaving her rival to follow through 
the gap. 
An EMBARRASSING INCIDENT. 

Great excitement now prevails. There is but one obstacle 
before the winning-post—a low bank surmounted, except 
for the gap made for the race, by a tall impenetrable hedge. 
Mrs. Gloop’s horse is now going slower and slower, while 
the horse behind her seems imbued with new life. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Gloop is still in the lead when her 


horse reaches the bank and starts to climb laboriously 
over. It reaches the top with a great effort, but the gallant 
animal is obviously spent. With an audible sigh it lowers 
_ Sonne and settles down to rest on the top of the 
ank. 

There is now a pause in the progress of the race. Mrs. 
Wardlepin-Williams is forced to rein in abruptly and can 
be heard abruptly demanding to be allowed to pass. But 





“ SETTLES DOWN TO REST ON TOP OF THE BANK.” 


it is obvious to us that Mrs. Gloop, even if she were willing 
to comply with this unsportsmanlike request, is quite 
unable to do so. She is heard to reply sharply that her 
horse will continue the race when it has recovered its 
breath. 

Meanwhile, perched on her eyrie and the object of all 
eyes, she occupies an unfortunately conspicuous position. 
And her embarrassment is not lessened by such cries from 
the rougher element as ‘The Cunarder’s aground again.” 


WELL-EARNED VICTORY. 


After much further unavailing argument, Mrs. Wardlepin- 
Williams sets off down the hedge-side to look for another 
gap; and at that moment Mrs. Gloop’s horse rises to its 
feet, clears its throat and springs forward at a brisk canter 
to win the race by a short. head from Miss Stiggins, who 
has been coming up unobtrusively in the rear. So over- 
whelming a victory over our rival from the other Hunt is 
as unexpected as it is welcome, and the air resounds with 
wild cheering. 

I make my way back to the Stewards’ Tent and find that 
Mrs. Wardlepin-Williams has already arrived to register 
a protest. She has produced a book of National Hunt Rules 
and is endeavouring to prove from it that she has been 
robbed of victory by unorthodox methods. Naturally I 
am asked for my opinion, and I unhesitatingly affirm that 
the highest traditions of our Hunt have been maintained 
throughout the race. 

At the same time I emphasise that had the entrants 
followed my advice and equipped themselves with carrots 
the situation need never have arisen. H. W. M. 
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Lament for a Wisdom Tooth. 


Comg, let us mourn my wisdom tooth! 
This afternoon we twain were parted 
(Although I’m not, to tell the truth, 
Precisely broken-hearted : 
The pain of the bereavement comes 
Less from the heart than from the 
gums). 


Nevertheless we two were one 
Until the dentist’s shrewd inspection 
Shortly before the deed was done 
That severed our connection. 
Such was its friendship with my tongue 
At least it shall not die unsung. 


No ordinary tooth was mine, 

And I shall miss it not a little; 
It had a pretty taste in wine, 

It chewed a pretty victual; 
My only claim to fame in youth 
Was for the sweetness of my tooth. 


The dentist looked at it askance; 
It looked at him, it looked pathetic; 
Unmoved he put it in a trance 
With local anesthetic. 
‘“Now then,” he said, “hold tight; I’ll 
git him!” 
He did; but not before it bit him. 


So died this tooth of sapience; 
And now I feel extremely tender 
Towards the yawning cavern whence 
At last it made surrender. 
I never thought the little chap 
Would leave behind him such a gap. 


That tooth, which used to hold in 
store 
Wisdom more sharp than ARISTOTLE, 
I shall preserve for evermore 
Within a spirit-bottle ; 
So shall posterity inherit 
My tooth alike in flesh and spirit. 





Curtains. 


Ir was while Edith was away in 
Shropshire nursing a sick aunt that 
I accidentally set fire to the casement 
curtains in the front-room, and before 
I could get to work with the soda- 
siphon two of them were damaged 
beyond repair. So I phoned up 
Pongletons and asked them to send 
a man with a tape-measure and a book 
of patterns. They said a man would be 
| despatched right away, and he arrived 
| two days later. 
| “It’s only a small job,” Isaid. “I 
| just want to match those other cur- 
| tains. If you don’t mind measuring 
| peacefully and quietly by yourself, 
| Til get on with this poem I’m 
‘| writing.” 

I sat down at my typewriter and 
pondered. 


“T’m afraid we can’t match this 
colour,” he said ; “‘it’s definitely gone 
out. I can do you something a shade 
lighter or a shade darker.” 

“Tf you really can’t match it,” I 
said, ‘‘you will have to re-curtain the 
whole window. I'll leave the job 
entirely to you; my time is too valu- 
able to be wasted in chit-chat about 
curtains.” 

He started measuring and then 
shook his head. 

“T’m afraid I shan’t be able to use 
these old-fashioned rods,” he said. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t look like a Pongleton job. 
It isn’t only that the rods are old- 
fashioned—they are crooked. Who- 
ever put them up didn’t know the 
first thing about putting up curtain- 
rods.” 

“I put them up myself,” I con- 
fessed. 

“Always a mistake,” he said. “In 
the long run it pays you to-leave this 
sort of skilled job to an expert. I’ve 
been fitting curtains all my life and 
I can see at a glance exactly what is 
needed for any particular job. Think 
of the time you waste, messing about. 
If you’d just sent to Pongletons in 
the first place when you moved in it 
would have saved you any amount 
of fuss. I’d suggest a 750 Slideesey 
runner-rail, with a curved end. It’ll 
cost you one-and-three a foot, but it 
will be well worth it.” 

“Do just as you like,” I said ; “but 
please let me get on with my work.” 

He pottered about for a bit, then 
said :— 

“Tf it was my own window and I 
had a bit of money to chuck about I 
think after all I’d use a Glydewell 
patent overhanger. It’d cost you two 
shillings a foot, but of course it would 
make an infinitely better job of it, and 
there’d be no danger of fouling the 
plate-rack at the end.” 

“Make it Glydewell, then,” I said. 

“On the other hand, the Slideesey 
is a shade more silent, and you being 
a literary man and probably highly 
nervous——” 

“I leave it absolutely to you,” I 
said. “The main thing is that by the 
time my wife returns on Friday there 
should be some sort of curtains hang- 
ing up.” 

He went away, and next day another 
man called, also from Pongletons. 

“I’m the manager of the Fitting 
Department,” he said, “and my man 
tells me that you want a Glydewell rail. 
We like to do the sort-.of job we can be 
proud of, and I don’t think in this 
particular case you ought to insist on 
a Glydewell. A Slideesey 950 would 
make a much neater job of it.” 

“Very well,” I said, “make it a 


Slideesey 950. But for heaven’s sake 
get on with it.” 

Next day the manager of the Stuffs 
Department called. 

“ About your curtains,” he said—‘‘ we 
happen to be out of the demi-nigger, 
but the manufacturers have promised 
us a supply next month. Would you 
sooner wait, or will you take the semi- 
nigger ? Though, to be quite frank, now 
I’ve seen the window I think it would 
pay you to have a golden sponge. But 
of course if you’re absolutely set on a 
nigger...” 

“So far,” I told him, “‘the myrmidons 
of Pongleton have wasted about five 
guineas -worth of my time, and I seem 
no nearer getting any curtains than 
I was when [I started. I’m going 
to ring up your manager and raise 
Hell.” 

I got through to the manager and 
spoke eloquently for five minutes. 

“T’m very sorry indeed the job isn’t 
satisfactory,” he said in a soothing 
voice, ‘“‘but I don’t think there is 
much to be gained by discussing it over 
the phone. Pongletons like to satisfy 
their customers, and [’ll drop round 
myself some time this afternoon and 
find out exactly what you do want.” 








Lines to his Love. 


LITTLE fat lady, so rosy and red, 

With a little fat face and a little fat 
head, 

As round as a dumpling and plump as 
a dove— 

Little fat lady, it’s you whom I love! 


Little fat lady, I’ve no use at all 

For girls who are airy and slender and 
tall, 

But three rolling chins are a failing of 
mine— 

Little fat lady, I think you’re divine! 


Little fat lady, with little fat hands 

And little fat fingers like thick rubber 
bands, 

With elbows like suet, so soft and so 
white— 

Little fat lady, you’re my sweet 
delight! — 


Little fat lady, devoid of all wiles, 

With a little round mouth always 
writhing in smiles, 

And a nose that’s exactly like that of 


& pug— : 
Little fat lady, I worship your mug! 


Little fat lady, so rosy and red, 

With a little fat face and a little fat 
head, 

As round as a dumpling and plump 
as a dove— 

Little fat lady, it’s you whom I 
love! 
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TWO ASPECTS OF TRIUMPH. 
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JOE E.BROWN GRETA GARBO 
TAKES OVER DOES A DASHING 


IDYLLIC ROMANCE adh 
FROM FREDRIC CICELY COURTNEIDGE | 


MARCH, 


ROBERTSON HARE 
CROONS LIKE BING CROSBY, 


RALPH LYNN REPLACES 
BORIS KARLOFF WITH THE 
MONSTER STUFF, WHILE CHARLIE CHAPLIN AND | 
CHARLES LAUGHTON EXCHANGE ROLES, 


TAY 





FILM STARS' “GENERAL POST.” 


A SUGGESTION ON READING THAT SCREEN ARTISTS COMPLAIN THAT THEY ARE “TYPED.” 
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HiImE YOUR FLOATING HOME. GO WHERE YOU LIKE; TWO HUNDRED MILES OF ENGLAND’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WATER-WAYS 
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THE HOLIDAY THAT IS DIFFERENT. 
(See Advertisements.) 

















BATHING UNDER IDYLLIC CONDITIONS— 
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EVERY VARIETY OF FISHING - 
AND THEN THE QUIET PEACEFUL MOONLIT NIGHTS! 


THE HOLIDAY THAT IS DIFFERENT. 
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Captain of Home Side. ‘‘WE JUST HAD TO HAVE A NEW PAVILION—PEOPLE WERE BEGINNING TO 
CHAFF US ABOUT THE OLD ONE.” 
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“IT’S ALL A MATTER OF ‘ROAD-SENSE,’ OLD BOY.” 
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THE TOUR OF THE WEST 
ENTHUSIASTIC AMATEUR-PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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THE STILL-LIFE SPECIALIST PAINTS 


A PORTRAIT. 
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THE ARTISTIC A.B. ABOARD THE SUPER-DECORATED LUXURY LINER— 
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The IDEA! 


The Smoke Room, 
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The pride of the TRUE ARTIST — 


and bis REWARD. 
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THE PIPES OF PAN. 
A SUMMER IDYLL THROUGH THE AGES. 
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THE PIPES OF PAN. 
A SUMMER IDYLL THROUGH THE AGES 
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Anglo-Saxon Critic. “IT'S NOT UP TO YOUR USUAL, OLD MAN. IF I WERE YOU I SHOULD REPLACE THE 
DIVOTS AND START AGAIN.” 
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“ROOM OVER THERE FOR ONE, SIR; THERE’S A GENTLEMAN JUST 
GETTING OUT.” 
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THE SUNDAY PAPER IN OUR VILLAGE. 
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“ YESSIR, IT IS LATE THIS MOBNIN.. THERE WAS A BREAKDOWN IN THE TRANSPORT.” 
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To-Day’s Whether; or, Foiled Again. 
A Tale of Hexagonia. 





I, 


OnE hot summer day in Hexagonia Stanislas Smith, a 
young Englishman, giving the slip to the official guide who 
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“THE OFFICIAL GUIDE HERDING THE CONDUCTED PARTY 
INTO THE DOORWAY.” 


was herding the remaining members of the conducted party 
with loud cries of “Hup! Hup!”’ into the doorway of a 
museum, wandered off towards the this-means-war district, 
or diplomatic quarter. The sun beat down and up (for there 
were puddles on the ground: the rainy season was not over). 
He paused to mop his brow near the Octagonian Embassy, 
which was guarded by a number of fearsome-looking soldiers. 
On the other side of the road was the Hexagonian Foreign 
Office, where men were busy putting in new panes of glass. 
Stanislas was told on inquiry that the Octagonian ambas- 
sador was in the habit of throwing things—now an artichoke, 
now a tortoise for which he had no further use—and 
breaking the windows opposite. 

“Tn ordinary circumstances this would of course mean 
war,” explained the plain-clothes diplomat who was Stan- 
islas’s informant, “and Octagonia wants war. We, how- 
ever, do not at the moment want war; and we therefore 
take no notice of any tortoise or artichoke. But we shudder 
to think of Tuesday.” 

Stanislas, who usually only shuddered to think of Monday, 
asked why. The diplomat said that on Tuesday there was 
to be a garden-party in the palace grounds. 

“Tuesday,” he went on, “is the last day of our official 
rainy season. No rain has fallen on that day for the last 
fifty years; the fact remains that should any fall the 
Octagonian ambassador is bound to take it as a personal 
affront. Wednesday would be the first day of the dry 
season, but the palace garden-parties are always held on 
Tuesday ; and the following Tuesday is impossible because 
of the monthly national air-raid drill.” 

“And the Tuesday after that?” 


“That would be Next Tuesday Week—an undignified 


date, reminiscent of mothers-in-law, lodgers, cheese and 
beer. No, it is next Tuesday or nothing, and if rain falls it 
will mean war with Octagonia.” 

“Only Octagonia?’’ Stanislas said. 

The diplomat explained that Octagonia had an inferiority 
complex. “Everything is taken by Octagonia as a personal 
affront. It is impossible,” he went on sadly, “for us to do 
anything to insult anyone else; Octagonia always springs 
up to resent an insult before the country for which it was 
intended. We are in a difficult position.” 

“Difficult is one word,” Stanislas agreed. 

The diplomat looked him up and down and from side to 
side, and wondered whether he might not be worth culti- 
vating. With this idea in mind he suggested that Stanislas 
might like to come with him to a diplomatic reception that 
evening. 

“Tn introducing you I can sneeze,” he explained, “and 
thus with no lies on either side you will be taken to be an 
attaché. Attaché!” he added, burying his face for all too 
brief a time in a silk handkerchief. 

Stanislas gladly accepted the invitation, for the conducted 
party that night were to be conducted to the local opera 
house, an experience of which he was not unreasonably wary. 


II. 


All came about as the diplomat had said; and that night 
Stanislas might have been seen, and was, standing in one 
corner of the vast ballroom in the royal palace while his 
mentor pointed out objects of interest. 

“There is a compatriot of yours here,” the diplomat 
observed, after reeling off a number of names. “You see 
that tall man?”’ 

“The one whose steel-blue eyes seem to bore into one 
like bradawls?”’ 

““Gimlets,” the other corrected. “‘Yes. The one tanned 





“GUARDED BY FEARSOME-LOOKING SOLDIERS,” 


by tropic suns. The clean-limbed one. Well, that is the 
celebrated adventurer, Panther Piedish.” 

Stanislas wondered whether he too had got in on a 
diplomatic sneeze. 

“No, he probably knocked out the guards,” his guide 
explained indifferently, and proceeded: ‘‘There in the 
background are two mysterious figures from the East— 
Sillias and Sillias Youssef.” 
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“And the man talking to them ?”’ 

‘Another even more mysterious: practically inexplic- 
able—Botani Bey. And—— _ Ah! I thought she would 
be coming downstairs. You have heard of the beautiful 
Princess of Hexagonia?”’ 

“These things get about,” said Stanislas. 

The diplomat coughed. ‘I was not thinking of those 
stories,” he said. “ Besides, they are untrue, many of them. 
But there she is.” 

Stanislas looked. ‘Where ?”’ 

“Don’t you see that being of an ethereal, delicate 
loveliness ?”’ 

ee No.” 

“Surely you do. Look there. The slender form. The 
eyes that gleam like twin stars in a mask of beauty. The 
goddess-like being behind the man with the beard, there 
—the charming presence. Surely you see.” 

“ At the buffet, tucking into a banana?” 

“'That’s right.” 

Stanislas considered the girl for a moment in ecstatic 
silence. At length he asked whether she was fond of 
bananas. 

‘They are her life,” said the diplomat simply. 

“What, bananas?” 

‘Truckloads are delivered at the palace weekly.” 

“And she eats them all?” 

“Except the skins.” 

The girl took another banana, dropping the skin of the 
first. Stanislas thought he had never seen a more graceful 
gesture. His eyes flashed. 

“What would happen,” he said, “if I should aspire to 
her hand?” 























“MYSTERIOUS FIGURES FROM THE EAst.” 


“You would be thrown into prison.” 

se Hard 2 2? 

“Hard, By minions.” 

A little damped, Stanislas asked whether there was 
nothing he could do so as to qualify, as it were. When the 
diplomat said the only possible thing was for him to be 
made a Count of Hexagonia, Stanislas felt something 
within him which he correctly identified as a great deter- 
mination. Squaring his shoulders, he set off across the floor 


towards the Princess. A distant cry of “Hi! Attaché!” 
he felt justified in ignoring as another manifestation of 
diplomatic influenza. 

Before he reached the Princess she moved away from the 
buffet towards the stairs with the intention (as was after- 
wards explained to him) of eating in private the last banana 
of the night. Disregarding her attendant detective, Stanislas 

















“STANISLAS CRIED ‘FLIGHTS OF ANGELS SING THEE TO 
THY REST!’” 


cried in a voice trembling with devotion: “ Flights of angels 
sing thee to thy rest!” 

The Princess paused by a door at the foot of the stairs 
and, throwing him an encouraging and provocative glance, 
said, ‘‘How many flights?” 

“Oh,” said Stanislas, a little checked—“ say six.” 

“She’d rather take the lift,” the detective said grimly, 
elbowing Stanislas aside and throwing open the door, which 
was indeed that of a small pneumatically-operated hoist. 


III. 


As Stanislas watched the slow withdrawal of the royal 
bananaddict—you know whom I mean—the diplomat 
came up and told him he had had a narrow escape of being 
thrown into prison, if not by minions at least by henchmen. 
Stanislas cut short further objections with the sharp inquiry : 
“You know that garden-party?”’ 

“Very well,” the other said gloomily, “indeed.” 

“Should I be rewarded,” Stanislas quired, ‘‘if I were 
to keep away rain?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Should I be made a Count of Hexagonia?”’ 

“At the very least, I should imagine.” 

“Me boyo,” cried Stanislas, who was apt in moments of 
emotion to drop with a resounding splash into a language 
he—and not he alone, begorrah!—understood to be Oirish, 
“T’ll do it!” : 

The diplomat asked dubiously how the feat was to be 
performed, and Stanislas began the story of his life. Upon 
this the diplomat became still more dubious, until Stanislas 
opened a powerful chapter thus :— 

“Some time ago I found I was able to control the weather, 
within limits, by will-power. I do this very seldom, because 
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the effort is, bedad! prodigious; but with the thought of 
this reward. 14 

“One moment,” the diplomat said. ‘Do I understand 
that you can by will-power alone stop the falling of, e¢.g., 
rain?” 

“E.g.,” Stanislas nodded, without a tremor. 
after all, could he lose? 





What, 
He was betting on the chance 





“THE LITHE FIGURE STRODE OVER FROM THE BUFFET.” 


that there would be no rain anyway. If there was any 
he would merely be thrown into prison by minions, 
henchmen, or, at a pinch (I said pinch), satellites. If 
there was none—— 

“Over how large an area?”’ asked the diplomat busily. 

“Oh, about a football-pitch, say.” 

“Ah, but we don’t play football in Hexagonia.” 

‘What do you play?” 

“Polo. And of course chess.” 

Stanislas said he thought his effective area lay somewhere 
between the two. The other seemed satisfied. “I will 
accept your offer provisionally,” he said. ‘‘We will consult 
with the Lord Chamberlain to-morrow about terms. 
Meanwhile We must keep our intentions secret or 
your life would be in danger from Octagonian spies, who 
will undoubtedly do their best to precipitate a war.” He 
frowned. “As it is, you had better have a bodyguard, 
Panther!” 

The lithe figure of Panther Piedish strode over from the 
buffet, leaving a track of devastation across the crowded 
floor. 

“You have no adventure on hand, Panther, I think?” 

“Right,” Piedish boomed. “Things are tame.” He 
inflated his chest. There was a sharp crack and tinkle as 





| one of his diamond studs broke and hit a passing Countess’s 





tiara. His blue eyes, like gimlets His gimlet-blue eyes 
bored—— Blue, boring, his gimlet-—— Ah, the hell with 
it. He could see, that’s what I mean. 

Rapidly the diplomat explained the circumstances. 
Piedish’s eyes smouldered like smouldering gimlets at the 
mention of Octagonian spies. 

“This place is thick with spies,” he declared, stiffening 
his nose grimly. ‘Ten to one that man is a spy,” he added, 


felling to the floor a waiter picked at random. As the man 
rose and removed some stuffed olives from his hair with an 
evil look, Piedish went on, “There! What did I say? 
These fellows have a wicked temper.” 

By Stanislas’s alleged gift of weather-control, however, 
he did not seem to be very much impressed. “Ah,” he 
said. ‘Nice in the cricket season. M.C.C. retain you, I 
suppose ?”’ 

““T do not use my gift commercially,” Stanislas said. 

“No? But this time—ah, you’re stuck on the girl. Um. 
Yes, undoubtedly a stunner. I myself, if only she’d recon- 
sider the banana situation Ah, well. Bananas leave 
me cold. Slippery, un-English. Give me some man’s fruit, 
far-flung, like the water-melon. Have you heard the joke 
about the water-melon——?”’ 

“Often,” the diplomat interjected hastily. 

“Really? Excuse me one moment,” added Piedish, 
reaching down into his tail-pocket and lifting out an 
enormous six-chambered revolver. ‘‘Ah, yes, I shall be 
needing this on Tuesday, I dare say. I thought I felt the 
rats at it. I used to have a snub-nosed automatic that 
stuttered and barked—almost human. This one just spits 
fire and death—ill-mannered but effective.” His eyes 
flashed like gimlets. 





IV. 

The interview with the Lord Chamberlain, which took 
place in secret while Panther Piedish stood outside the door 
playing a tin-whistle to disarm suspicion (this proved as 
successful as most measures of disarmament), was satis- 
factory. It was agreed that Stanislas, should there be no 
rain on the day of the garden-party, was to be made a Count 
of Hexagonia. 

Temporarily extricated from the conducted tour, he now 





“A Gay SocIETY SCRUM PUSHED BY, YELLING.” 


saw the Princess almost daily, and would often ask Piedish 
to bellow some compliment for him from the distance at 
which he had to keep. 

With the attempts to kidnap Stanislas that were made 
before the great day, which dawned bright and warm, we 
are not concerned. With the great day, which dawned 
bright and warm, we are. It dawned—I address such of you 
as know anything about the dawn—warm and bright. 
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Stanislas was installed in the very centre of the garden- 
party area. From time to time a gay Society scrum pushed 
by, yelling, and was thrust back by a phalanx of the still 
more socially eminent bellowing nothings polite and other- 
wise. Rumours of what Stanislas was doing and why had 
got round to the Princess, who from time to time would 
trail her detective past and flash Stanislas and Piedish— 
who was giving his celebrated imitation of the hosts of 
Midian—a look of admiration. In her absence Stanislas 


| would pass the weary hours by heaping on her quantities 


of encomia. 

But his position was not easy. Foiled in their attempts 
to dispose of him personally, the emissaries of Octagonia 
had turned their elaborate attentions to the weather, direct. 
Towards the end of the afternoon a darkish cloud consider- 
ably bigger than a man’s hand appeared above the distant 
minarets of the Dustmen’s Glee Club and began to approach 


_ with suspicious speed. As Panther Piedish watched it his eyes 
| narrowed until they resembled exceedingly narrow gimlets. 


“This is Octagonian work,” he grated. “They have 
a couple of autogiros up there fanning the cloud in this 
direction. Sharpshooters are hidden about the grounds, 
and when the cloud is above us they will fire at it.” 

“Can you do nothing ?”’ Stanislas said. 

“TI knock people down now and again,” said Piedish 


| gloomily, “on the off-chance. But it’s a crude method, 
_ bad for the grass. We must hope for the best.” 


The cloud billowed inexorably on as he moved away. 


_ In the middle of the lawn stood the Octagonian ambassador, 
_ arms folded, staring at it grimly. The diplomat who had 
_ introduced Stanislas came up and said, ‘No one dare say 


| affront. 





anything to him for fear he should take it as a personal 
He is taking their silence as a personal affront. . . . 
They say he bought another new pack of declaration-of-war 
forms at a stationer’s on the way here; but he won’t declare 




















“THE CLOUD WAS DIRECTLY ABOVE THE AMBASSADOR.” 


on less than a rain-storm.” He gazed upward. “You feel 
confident of being able to hold off rain from that cloud?” 
Mia Stanislas said. ° 
he two we ge autogiros were now plainly visible 
chasing the . Staring absently at them the diplomat 
said, “One trouble with a function of this kind is that 


the Princess’s banana-skins are dropped all over the place. 
That detective of hers could save us a lot of trouble, 


but he refuses to pick them up, and she will toss them 
about so.” 

Not far away Panther Piedish could be seen knocking 
down a gardener; this was a lucky shot, for a rifle of 
Octagonian design fell out of the man’s coat and he was 
arrested immediately. All over.the grounds all day, 
however, people had been felled—Piedish was a stout feller 
—with comparatively little excuse. They were told they 
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“ STANISLAS IS BEING HUSTLED ON BOARD THE TRAIN.” 


had suffered in the cause of Peace and given a set of fish- 
servers or a plated toast-rack. 

Some minutes later the crisis came. The cloud was 
directly above the lawn—indeed, directly above the 
Octagonian ambassador. Piedish was talking to the 
Princess. Stanislas looked fearfully round for the remaining 
sharpshooters, for he had seen the Octagonian ambassador, 
who would hardly have done it with any flirtatious motive, 
wink. Would that be the signal ? 

It would! There was one sharpshooter taking aim; there, 
by Heaven, was another! Nothing could stop them, they 
were too far away. Piedish’s well-trained revolver leapt 
into his hand, but it was too late. Two shots rang out. But 
each man staggered... . 

No rain fell; the cloud went on. Neither of the sharp. 
shooters had hit it. If you ask me why (and you do, or I’m 
the writer of this week’s exquisite novel), I can merely refer 
you to the inscrutability of the workings of fate and the 
length of the arm of coincidence—two ideas to which you 
should, merciful reviewers! be accustomed at your age. 
Each of the sharpshooters at the crucial moment had slipped 
on a banana-skin. 

Vv 


It is the Princess’s wedding-day. Here is Stanislas. Here 
is the gay throng. But who is the tall figure in the top-hat ? 
Can it be Panther Piedish? Of course it can. But is it? 
No. He wouldn’t be seen dead in a top-hat. I don’t know 
who it is any more than you do. For, although Stanislas 
is (as I said) here, Panther Piedish is far away, being married 
to the Princess; he too was made a Count of Hexagonia for 
his activities on the day of the garden-party, and anyway 
he invariably collects the girl at the end of his adventures. 
They have compromised about bananas. 

As for Stanislas, he is being hustled on board the train 
with the conducted tour. They always get their man. R.M. 
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“WELL, MR. ENTWHISTLE, I’M AFRATD WE’LL HAVE TO LET HER GO AT THAT.” 
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WILLIE’S GOOD DEED. 
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The Story of Frozen James. 


What a charming boy was James ! 
Good at lessons, good at games, 
Courteous to aunts and others, 

Patient with his younger brothers... 
Yet this almost perfect lad 

One unholy passion had: 

He would think and talk and dream 
All day long about ice-cream. 


In the middle of the morning 

First would come the tinkled warning ; 

Out he’d rush and gobble up 

“ Block” and “ cornet,” “ brick” and “ cup.” 
Then between his lunch and tea 

He’d dispose of two or three, 

And before the day was done 

Cram in yet another one. 

Foolish child! This chilly diet 

Caused his parents much disquiet. 

“ James,” they said with bated breath, 

“* Mark our words—you’ll freeze to death,” 


Parents’ warnings (some have found) 
Aren’t so silly as they sound. 

James, ignoring their advice, 

One fine day was turned to ice. 

What a lamentable plight ! 

Half was pink and half was white, 
While, where fingers should have been, 
Icicles were plainly seen. 

“ Will the wretched boy expire? 
Quickly—we must light a fire! 
Henry, fetch some sticks and straw!” 
Just in time his parents saw 

James at last begin to thaw. 


Now once more he’s safe and warm, 
Quite restored to human form ; 

But somehow he doesn’t seem 

Half so partial to ice-cream. 
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I’M VERY SORRY, 


BUT WE DON’T 


SUPPLY HOT WATER FOR PICNICS. 
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SORRY, BUT WE DON’T SUPPLY 


HOT WATER. 
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WE COULD KILL PEOPLE WHO COME DOWN TO THE COTTAGE AND SAY— 
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ON A FINE DAY.” 
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THE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR OUR WELL EDUCATED YOUNG POLICEMEN 
ARE NOT ALL EASY—EVEN TO THEM. 

















WHat EFFECT, IF ANY, HAD THE 
DomEspAy Book UPON THE DOINGS 
OF THE Synop oF WuitTBy? 


( prise entary my’ 
dean Watson. 
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DESCRIBE IN DETAIL HOW YOU 
WOULD PROCEED BY THE USE OF 
SIMPLE APPARATUS TO FIND THE 
DENSITY OF THE HOT AIR IN THE 
House oF Commons. 
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WHO AFFECTED THE PERMANENT 
DESTINIES OF CHINA MORE DECISIVELY, 
Lao-TsE oR Cou Carn CHow? 














TRACE THE CAUSES OF THE PLACE 
OF EXECUTION BEING MOVED FROM 
TYBURN TO ODD SPOTS. 
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EXAMINE THE TRUTH OF THE FOL- 
LOWING STATEMENT: “IN THE FELL 
CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE I HAVE NOT 
WINCED NOR CRIED ALOUD, UNDER THE 
BLUDGEONINGS OF CHANCE MY HEAD 
IS BLOODY BUT UNBOWED.” 











STATE WHAT INFLUENCE ON ORIME 
Bit SIKES WOULD HAVE HAD IF HE 
HAD BEEN A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


Pas ihe, 
Intowtile,, ! 











WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL CONSTI- 
TUENTS OF A NORMAL DIET? BRIEFLY 
DESCRIBE THE FUNCTION OF EACH CON- 
STITUENT, LEAVING OUT STEAK AND 
ONIONS. 
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By MEANS OF SUITABLE DRAWINGS 
SHOW HOW AN UMBRELLA CAN BE 
MADE TO PROPEL A SHIP’S DINGHY. 
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“ THERE CERTAINLY IS A RESEMBLANCE, BUT I THINK I AM RIGHT IN SAYING GRACE WAS SOMEWHAT TALLER.” 








The Sad Song of Utopia. 


In Utopia, Perfect Place, 
Everything’s exactly right; 
No one’s virtuous or base, 
There is neither Day nor Night. 
But where everything is right 
Nothing’s left for which to fight. 
It’s beautiful, we own, but boring, 
No one’s wept for quite a while. 
What is more, we do not smile; 
We could have no cause for chaff, 
For the things at which you laugh 
Are the things that other people are deploring ; 
So in less enlightened lands the happy population 
grins 
At the elderly pedestrians who ‘tumble on their chins; 
But that couldn’t happen here, for we have no banana- 
skins. 
It’s beautiful—but boring. 


We have neither rich nor poor, 
Neither tempest, cold nor rain; 
At an even temperature 
Every season we remain. 
Most of us by now forget 
How it felt to have a sweat: 
It’s beautiful, we own, but boring. 
We have lost the pleasant itch 
To be even with the rich; 





Free of passions, free of crimes, 
Life is rather like The Times, 
We’ve eliminated Sex and Sin and Snoring; 
And when anybody dies—it seldom happens, I may say— 
We increase the population in a scientific way 
By putting capsules in a cylinder and pressing Button 
A 


It’s beautiful—but boring. 


Nothing happens that is new, 
Nothing happens that is wrong; 
So we’ve nothing left to do 
And the days are rather long. 
Nothing happens that is bad, 
So no scandal’s to be had; 
It’s beautiful, we own, but boring. 
Flesh is wholly in control, 
One is just a lump of soul, 
In an Art-and-Craft chemise, 
Playing harps in minor keys, 
And no avenue remains that’s worth exploring. 
Since we’ve sublimated Love, it doesn’t matter what 
we wear; 
No bishop = complains that girls are dangerously 
are ; : 
They could go about with nothing on and nobody would 
care— 


It’s beautiful—but boring. A. P. H. 
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THE WOOLLY RHINOCEROS. 
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AND ONE DAY HE SAVED A GIRL CALLED Hi 
FROM A SABRE-TOOTHED TIGER. 





AND TOOK HER TO HIS NICE NEW CAVE— AND SETTLED DOWN TO DOMESTIC LIFE. 
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BUT UNHAPPILY WOOLLY GREW SO BIG THAT UG SO TO THE GRIEF OF THE WHOLE FAMILY— 
WAS UNABLE TO KEEP HIM— 
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POOK WOOLLY WAS DRIVEN AWAY-— AND LIVED UNHAPPILY EVER AFTER. 
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THE SMITHS AND THE JONESES ARE 


NOT ON SPEAKING 
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THE LITTLE BEAR 


HAS A BIG IDEA. 
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“ Now WHICH SHALL IT BE, MILDRED—A PEACOCK OR A TEAPOT?” 








Charivaria. 


One of our fancies for a place in the Derby is a horse 
with an “A” in its name. 


x & & 

“To the young man in love nothing is an obstacle,” 
declares a writer. Especially if it happens to be in the bank. 
x & ® 

A cannibal chief is reported to have eaten his mother- 
in-law, father-in-law and two sisters-in-law. Living on his 
wife’s relations, as it were. 

* €© *& 

Vine Street police-station is to be closed because it is 

considered out-of-date. Modern revellers are not satisfied 


with the accommodation that was good enough for their 
grandfathers. :-.% 


A reader wonders where historic international agreements 
are kept. Hardly anywhere nowadays, we fear. 


kk 
In a recent book a Chicago dance-band leader says 


his ancestors landed in Britain generations ago. They 
probably came over with the Cunarders. 


xk kk 


“Some people benefit greatly by the consumption of 
large quantities of water-cress,” says a doctor. And par- 
ticularly the growers of water-cress. 


xk 


A romantic young couple recently eloped by aeroplane. 
It is understood that each worshipped the ground the 
other flew over. 








The “ Year of the Rat”’ in the Japanese calendar has just 
been inaugurated by a banquet of rat-meat. No such 
celebration, we are glad to think, is associated with the 
“Week of the Rat” in this country. 

x & ® 

Cricket spectators have been prepared lately to applaud 
Woottey’s thousandth catch. Is count kept of the 
catches first-class cricketers miss ? 

x kk 

A Sussex man who claims to be the fastest working 
jobbing-gardener was recently interviewed by two news- 
paper reporters. They found him resting on his laurels. 

ee & & 

“The seaside girl is a spineless creature,” says a writer. 
It’s true that she seldom puts her back into things. 

xk kk * 

It is expected that when the new Pets’ Corner at the 
Zoo is opened at Whitsuntide assurances will be required 
that the children are tame with animals. 

 & & 

Should a girl tell her fiancé all about her previous love- 
affairs ? Not unless she can make them interesting, we think. 

xk k *& 

A ball is to be held at the Zoo. 
however, may prefer to sit out. 

xk k * 


According to a doctor, there are occasions when the nose 
should be given special protection. Immediately after 
punching another fellow’s, maybe. 


Some of the inmates, 
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“TI Saw a Ship A-Sailing.” 


Now all ye denizens of the mighty deep, 
Lifting your dexter fins in fascist wise, 
Do homage to the ship of ships! Now leap 
With hymns and songs and laughter in your eyes, 
Hake, halibut and codfish! Play light games 
In circling coils on recreation bent, 
Ye schools of porpoises and what’s its names— 
Dolphins are what I meant. 


Blow soft, ye whales, and grampi be her grooms! 
Sit lightly, haleyon, on the billow’s breast! 
With all her dining-halls and concert-rooms 
The great Queen Mary goes towards the West. 
Hover about her stern, O albatross! 
Push her, ye Tritons! let her have no fears, 
Make it your task to heave her safe across, 
Helped by the engineers. 


Not thus the earliest sailor dared the foam 

Who took his sons and took his son’s wives too 
And added to his simple wave-borne home 

The magic and the mystery of a zoo, 
Not thus the Norsemen sailing nearly blind, 

Not thus our fathers steered their toys of wood, 
There were no gardens on the Golden Hind 

Nor was the food so good. 


Tremendous as a floating town she goes, 
The heiress of the ages of the sea, 
Like dots upon her decks, as I suppose, 
Bearing the nation’s noblest—all but me. 
Spirits of ancient salts in splendid hosts 
Guide her and greet her with your huge hurrahs— 
Cazot, CoLumsvus, RALEIGH and the ghosts 
Of all the Pilgrim Pa’s. Evo. 








For Better, For Worse. 





(Every woman should read this glaring article about Love and 
Marriage.) 

I WONDER what you all think of the things you read in 
the papers? Some of us like some things; other bits, I 
expect, don’t appeal to most of us very much. Then of 
course there are things that simply make no impression on 
us at all. Isn’t that so? 

Only the other day I read of a cure for insomnia where all 
that is necessary is for “the sufferer to calm the nerves and 
muscles of the stomach with a tablespoonful of olive oil 
before bedtime.” Well of course we simply don’t believe 
that at all, do we? We know that the secret of successful 
sleep is a clear healthy complexion and a skin free from 
impurities. Just half-an-hour snatched at the toilet-table 
before retiring, with a good cleansing cream, topped off 
with ever such a thin coating of skin-food—dab it on with 
the fingers, girls—makes all the difference, doesn’t it? It’s 
clogged pores that spell insomnia. 

But there’s something even more exciting than clogged 
pores that I want to talk about to-day. Can you guess? 
Yes, it’s romance! Marriage! How that word thrills us all! 
I don’t believe among all my girl-readers there’s a single 
really truly “don’t care” person about marriage. After 
all, however much we pretend, it <s our life really, isn’t it ? 
And even the most blasé of us can hardly help feeling just a 
teeny-weeny bit excited at the idea of its possibly happening 
to our very own selves one day. Love toa manis a thing 
apart, they say, don’t they ? (I must talk to you about that 


another day, because I’m not quite, quite sure that it’s 
true, you know); it’s a woman’s whole existence. 

Now I expect you begin to see why I started by talking 
about what we read in the papers. Because there ’s such a 
lot we can learn from the newspapers about marriage if 
only we take the trouble to read them. Advice on when 
and whom to marry, how long the engagement should last, 
what to do about the wedding, where to go for your honey- 
moon, and a hundred-and-one-things that it is so difficult 
to find out for oneself. Read and ponder it all, dears. 
Above all, read those brave outspoken articles by men and 
women whose own marriages have gone astray and who 
tell us so bravely and unselfishly of the pitfalls and dangers 
we must try to avoid. I have been so helped and com- 
forted in this way in my own career, and I do so want you 
all to have the same advantages. 


Only the other day I was very much moved by something 
said by a tragic Hollywood girl-bride. She is only twenty- 
six—little more than a child—and now her marriage, her 
very first, has ended in divorce after seven months. 
“Marriage,” she said to an interviewer, ‘requires more 
generosity, tolerance, sympathy and patience than it is 
possible to imagine before you have been married.” Isn’t 
that splendid? So many people would have spoken bitterly 
or even remained absolutely mute after such a tragic wreck 
of all their hopes and plans; but this little girl is different. 
She knows that it is no good to whine, that her duty is 
henceforth to help others out of the rich store of her 
experience, and so she sends us this inspiring message. 
“Generosity, tolerance, sympathy and patience.” Re- 
member that, girls. It is spoken by someone who knows. 


I wonder if you would like to hear the story of my own 
life, dears? It seems just a tiny bit unfair always to be 
learning from others and not to add one’s own little quota 
of experiences. Of course it must be a wrench; how can it 
be easy to tear out the inmost secrets of one’s heart and set 
them down in cold unfeeling print? But to know that one 
has helped, if ever so little—that will be ample reward. 

My first marriage! I wonder if I can recall the freshness 
of that first young love? I think I can. For here, carefully 
preserved among my sentimental treasures, is a fragment 
of the statement I made to T’he Daily Echo before we set 
off on that most glorious of youth’s adventures, the first 
honeymoon! 

“It’s wonderful! I just can’t believe it. We're divinely 
in love—aren’t we, Jim ?—and I ’m terribly excited. Please 
tell everybody to get married. It’s so bracing!” 


Does it make you cry, as it does me, to read that breath- 
less unaffected outpouring of a girlish heart? We were so 
happy! But, alas! for the dreams of youth; it was not to last. 
Soon after our return from the honeymoon things began 
to go wrong. We began to get on each other’s nerves. As 
I said to The Southern Argus, “Jim and I just weren’t 
suited, that’s all. We found our tastes were different, we 
liked different books and different friends, so we agreed 
to part. But we’re still the best of friends—aren’t we, Jim ?” 

It was just a three weeks’ idyll, really. 

I find it difficult even now to write dispassionately of 
my second marriage. My husband had been so kind, so 
considerate during the long weeks of our engagement, never 
failing to respond to my lightest wish, that the ultimate 
shock of discovery struck me with almost unbearable | 
violence. After the ceremony he had taken me off to the | 
South of France, and there in a delightful villa, with the 
blue sky overhead and the blue waves washing at our feet, 
we spent long lazy days and glamorous nights. But one 
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PROGRESS OF SHIPPING. 


Very AncrentT Mariner. “HERE’S LUCK! YOU FELLOWS HAVE COME ON QUITE A 
BIT SINCE MY TIME.” 
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THE CULTURED CRUISERS. 


“THERE ’S SOMETHING WRITTEN HERE—IS IT LATIN?” 
“My pear, I punno. Att LatiIn’s GREEK TO ME.” 








evening, as we sat watching the oranges in the orchard 
shaping themselves against the deepening velvet of the 
sky, I reminded him that the time would soon come for 
us to be going home. “Life can’t be all honeymoon, you 
know, Alec dear,” I gently told him. “Home?” he said 
bluntly. “Why, this is home. I live here. Didn’t you know ?” 

Of course I left him at once. Inexperienced though I was, 
I knew that a girl could find no real happiness with a man 
callous and insensitive enough to take her to his house for 
her honeymoon—that precious period which should be 
spent in some quiet spot far away from the humdrum 
surroundings of every-day life. I still vividly recall 
the tremor in my voice as I told the assistant editor of 
The Clarion: “It was all a ghastly mistake.” 


Will you think it odd that my third husband was a 
Chinaman ? His manners were so perfect that I was attracted 
to him the moment I met him; and then of course he was 
simply devoted to me. Few of us can resist devotion, can 
we? I think we might have been happy together, Bung Ho 
and I. I remember evenings of perfect contentment in 
our little Limehouse home, I with my knitting at one side 
of the fire, he sitting inscrutably at the other. But, alas! 
I never quite got used to those tiny racial differences which 
mean so much, and it was careless forgetfulness on my part 
which eventually brought our partnership to an end. Often, 
looking up absent-mindedly from my letters at the breakfast- 
table, I would say to him, “You are looking very yellow 
this morning, dear. Is anything the matter?” And he so 
easily felt slighted. At last one day, when we had been 


married nearly two months, he lost his usual composure 
and threw his chop-sticks at me. Of course I couldn’t go 
on with it after that. 

May I just repeat what I said at the time to The Morning 
Sun? “There will always be a tender spot in my memory 
for Mr. Bung Ho Wen. But it wouldn’t work. East is East 
and West is West, and tastes are bound to differ. I think 
it is a great mistake for girls to rush blindly into wedded 
life with Oriental gentlemen. Such unions call for a very 
high degree of tact and understanding. But Bung Ho and 
I are still the best of friends.” 


Another time perhaps I will tell you of those five 
unforgettable weeks I spent as the wife of the Earl of 
Harwich, one of the handsomest men I ever married. 
What a pity it all was! 

Ah, well! I am eighty-six now—a girl no longer, but my 
heart still cries out for all the good things of life that I have 
missed. If only Romance had come my way! Somehow I 
feel sure that it will come to you, dears. H. F. E. 


. 








An Impending Apology. 
“Mrs. A. gave the refreshments, which received the usually 
good attention from Mrs. F. .’—Report of Local Function. 











“There is not enough privacy in the Hindenburg, nor time on an 
ordinary airship voyage for passengers to become fast. Why try to 
provide suitable conditions? ”»—Daily Paper. 

Exactly. Much better leave this kind of thing to ordinary 
steamships. 
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Snoods and Notsels. 





THE man had that look, not un- 
common in Hyde Park, of having come 
to a special arrangement with Time so 
that it was always two days since he 
shaved last. He also had that look, 
still more common in Hyde Park, of 
wanting to talk. However, he was 
interested neither in the Means Test 
nor the means of salvation. I let him 
talk. 

“There’s a place up there,” he said, 
indicating the Marble Arch in a vague 
sort of way, “with a board outside of 
it advertising somebody or other’s 
patent kind of shorthand. Near the 
bottom it says on the board, ‘Mouse 
Trap and Rim Tricer.’” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Granted,” said the man, “though 
you may well beg my pardon in this 
instance. ‘Mouse trap and rim tricer,’ 
that’s what it says. I haven’t the 
advantage of your education, but I 
take it, now, that would be a kind of 
technical term.” 

“Like ‘clickety-click,’”’ I suggested. 
“Or ‘Kelly’s eye.’”’ 

“Exactly. But can you tell me 
what that means?” 

“*T can’t,” I confessed. 

“You can’t. And I believe, if the 
truth were known, no more can anyone 
else. It’s a code of some sort.” 

“You haven’t looked in the paper 
to see whether there’s a horse called 
‘Mouse Trap’ or ‘Rim Tricer’ running 
this afternoon?” I suggested. 

“There isn’t,” said the man. “You 
never heard of a horse called ‘Rim 
Tricer,’ did you? No, it’s my belief 
that’s a code message to somebody. 
Either that or it’s a bluff to get people 
inside to ask what it means.” 

“It might mean something,” I pro- 
tested. “When I was in the country 
once I passed a cottage with a notice 
in the window saying, ‘Snoods and 
norsels for sale.’”’ 

**Snoods and norsels, eh ?” 

“Snoods and norsels. I wasn’t 
wanting any at the time, so | didn’t 
go inside to find out what they were. 
They sounded to me like a Shakes- 
pearean oath. Like Othello in one of 
his more peevish moments :— 


‘I do entreat that we may sup 
together : 
You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus. 


4999 


Snoods and norsels! 


“Very likely,” said the man. 
“T looked them up in a dictionary 


| when I got home. Snoods are fillets or 


hair-ribbons formerly worn in Scotland 
by unmarried girls.” 
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So r#ar’S WHY THEY HAVE PALMS IN A CONCERT HALL! 








“Ts that so?” 

“Norsels weren’t in the dictionary. 
[ took them to be something cog- 
nate.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“Granted,” I said. “Something, I 
mean, that is never found separately. 
Like ends. You never find ends 
without odds.” 

“T see what you mean. Of course 
I haven’t the advantage of your 
education.” 

“No,” I said. “ Norsels, I imagine, 
must be a kind of hair-ribbon worn 
by married women in Scotland. Or 
perhaps in Wales.” 

“Was it in Scotland that you saw 
this sign ?” 

“No, it wasn’t, as a matter of fact. 
Tt was in Suffolk.” 


“Ah!” said the man. “But to 
return to these here mouse traps i 

“Was there a hyphen anywhere?” I 
asked. “Did it imply ‘rim tricer 
and mouse trap tricer’? Because that 
sounds as though it might mean some- 
thing on a contractor’s board. A 
Cockney contractor. After all, a lost 
mouse trap is a serious business, 
especially if it’s set.” 

* But it wasn’t a contractor’s board. 
It was a sign advertising some kind of 
shorthand.” 

“You make difficulties,” I told him. 

Probably it would have been easier 
if he had talked about the Means Test 
after all. I couldn’t help feeling that 
he must consider the workers to have 
been let down once more by the 
Educated Classes. 
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The Bogchester Chronicles. 


A Game of Croquet. 

WHat a gay scene greets my eye as I approach the grounds 
of Stagnant Percy Hall! Mrs. Gloop’s croquet and tennis 
party is now in full swing ; the guests are seated in long rows, 
one behind the other, round the edge of the lawn, waiting 
their turn to be escorted by Mrs. Gloop in small detachments 
round the garden. In the meantime they are being enter- 
tained by the excellent games in progress on the courts. 

Though people like myself are of course frequent and 
welcome visitors to Stagnant Percy Hall at all seasons of the 
year, this great annual party is of a somewhat special order. 
The whole neighbourhood is invited and it is well recognised 
that none but the most valid excuse will be accepted. 
Consequently the number of players is rather larger than 
is usual. Nevertheless such is the organisation that few of 
them leave without having had a game of some sort. 

When I arrive the tennis court is temporarily deserted 
owing to the fact that by now all the balls—several brand- 
new ones among them—have been lost in the adjacent 
shrubberies, for Mrs. Gloop does not believe in disfiguring 
her grounds with the extensive use of stop-netting. Here 
| and there white-clad figures may be seen crawling about 
in the rhododendron bushes, while Mrs. Gloop explains con- 
siderately that the loss is quite trifling. If the balls have not 
been found within, say, half-an-hour she will willingly replace 














“HE WILFULLY STAMPS ON SEVERAL PLANTS IN PASSING.” 


them with some old ones. Nevertheless the more experienced 
know that the quota for Mrs. Gloop’s party has already 
been exceeded and the search is being hotly pursued. 

Indeed as Mrs. Gloop comes forward to greet me she 
confides in an undertone that careless play alone has been 
responsible for the loss, and she feels that the present 
pause will have a salutary effect in teaching the younger 
players to use more restraint on the tennis court. 





THE GAME OF GAMES. 


These activities, however, are of purely secondary 
| importance. Tennis is no doubt an excellent exercise 
| for the very young, but most of the leading figures of the 

Bogchester district prefer a game calling for skill and 
subtlety rather than mere brute force. Hence round 


Bogchester at least the summer months are pre-eminently 
the season of croquet, a game which demands not only 
perfect physical condition but also those other qualities 
of self-control and coolness in an emergency that have 
made British sport the wonder of the uncivilised races 
throughout the world. 

I shall never forget those words of the late General 
Crackthorpe. ‘“‘A man who can keep his temper on the 
croquet lawn,” he would say, “will always be able to make 
his hoops on the larger lawn of life, however often he may 
find himself ‘ wired ’ by adversity.” And the General was 





“Sir GEORGE IS RAPIDLY LOSING ALL SELF-CONTROL.” 


himself an outstanding example of the essential truth of 
this maxim, for it was seldom indeed that he flew into a 
rage on the croquet lawn in any but the most aggravating 
of circumstances. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, most of the interest to-day 
centres on that part of the lawn on which the croquet 
court has been marked out. Unfortunately the players 
at present performing are not of a very high standard, and 
Mrs. Gloop asks them if they would be good enough to 
finish their game as quickly as possible as she would like 
her guests to see some real croquet. Shortly afterwards a 
hush comes over the audience as they realise that Mrs. 
Gloop herself, with me as her partner, is about to take the 
field against Sir George Gorge and Miss Stiggins. 


Some PowERFUL PLay. 

The contest is perhaps scarcely an equal one. Mrs. Gloop, 
as is well known, once had a trial for the county, and my 
own style has on occasions been described as a classic 
example of croquetship; whereas our opponents, though 
capable enough performers, are obviously not quite up to 
our standard. 

Consequently in a very short time our blue-and-black 
clips show that we already have a lead of several hoops, 
while the powerful sledge-hammer blows of Mrs. Gloop’s 
mallet is sending our opponents’ balls in all directions 
whenever they get into a favourable position. More 
important still, this treatment is giving us a useful lead in 
what I might term the psychological aspect of the game. 
As he retrieves his ball from the herbaceous border I notice 
that Sir George is already breathing heavily and that he 
wilfully stamps on several plants in passing. If we can 
maintain these tactics for a little longer, success is certain. 
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Following one of these magnificent drives, which once 
again sends Sir George’s ball off the court, Mrs. -Gloop 
skilfully places her own ball directly in front of mine near 
our hoop. I see that I shall be able to demonstrate to the 
audience a very pretty run of several hoops in succession, 
and I await with satisfaction Sir George’s stroke on his 
red ball from a hopeless position at the far end of the court. 


A Loss oF SELF-CONTROL. 


His obvious play, from the most elementary standard of 
croquetship, should be to send his ball to rejoin that of his 
partner. But it is now plain that Sir George is rapidly losing 
all self-control. He raises his mallet, closes his eyes and 
delivers at his ball a savage blow which sends it careering 
across the court towards us. 

It strikes one of the central hoops, bending it backwards, 
and from there it rebounds with undiminished velocity 





“ONE OF THE FINEST STROKES SEEN IN BOGCHESTER 
IS ENTIRELY THROWN AWAY.” 


into our midst, scattering our balls like a high-explosive 
shell and striking me a painful blow on the ankle. The next 
minute, with a triumphant sneer on his face, Sir George 
has sent my ball crashing through the rhododendrons. 
Even a set-back such as this—due not to skill but to 
blind good fortune on the part of our opponents—would 
leave me entirely unmoved; but when I reflect that as a 
result the spectators have been deprived of a particularly 
fine piece of play, I am filled with the deepest indignation. 
I point out to Sir George that his stroke is a deplorable 
example of the game at its worst; that it is not in accordance 
with the traditions of British sport; that, in a phrase, it 
is not croquet. 
“Ha, ha!”’ says Sir George, rubbing his hands in satis- 
faction. “So you don’t like it either, don’t you?” 
Trembling with rage, I am about to suggest to Sir George 
that it would be better if he showed more self-control on 
the croquet court, when I reflect that in his present frame of 
mind he is unlikely to appreciate the spirit in which the 
advice is offered, and I set off to retrieve my ball in silence. 
Mrs. Gloop advises me to play a safe but unenterprising 
shot which will bring our balls together again, but I have 
already decided on bolder and more unorthodox measures. 
Although the whole court separates me from Sir George’s 
ball, I am resolved to show him that his unsportsmanlike 








methods will avail him nothing in the long run, and I take 
careful aim at my minute target. 

But I have reckoned without the handicap under which 
we are‘playing to-day. I have already noticed casually that 
the tennis-players have resumed their antics on the adjoin- 
ing court. But beyond remarking that Captain Feather- 
stonehaugh—a singularly inefficient player even by tennis 
standards—has twice brought the net down with his wild 
rushes, I have paid no further attention to them. At the 
moment, however, that my ball is despatched with unerring 
aim towards that of my opponent, I am distracted by a 
shout of warning from the spectators. 


AN OvutrRaGEous INTERRUPTION. 


Captain Featherstonehaugh, uttering ridiculous cries, is 
leaping across the croquet court, his eyes fixed glassily on 
a bounding tennis ball. Just then he springs into the air, 
catches his foot on the top of a hoop and crashes to the 
ground in front of my advancing ball. One of the finest 
strokes seen in Bogchester for many years is entirely thrown 
away. 

As he rises to his feet even the Captain realises the full 
horror of what he has done. For a moment he stands 
transfixed, and then, as the players start to converge on 
him indignantly swinging their mallets, he turns and runs 
blindly for refuge in the vegetable garden. Mrs. Gloop orders 
one of the under-gardeners to evict him before he can do 
any further damage, and we resume our game in hot but 
cordial agreement over the outrageous nature of this 
incident. 

For it is one of the pleasantest features of the Great Game 
that any liberties taken by a non-player at once turn all 
exponents of the art into a happy band of brothers. Perhaps 
that is why it can be played without those outbursts of 
ill-feeling which mar so many other sports. H. W. M. 








Ballade of the First Declension. 





IN vain my mother begs me once again 
The primrose path of dalliance to pursue; 
My manager takes up the clear refrain 
And hints obscurely at a rise in screw; 
The Tennis Club the tearful plaint renew, 
In honeyed chant the Frothblowers implore. 
It shall avail them not, for I am through. 
I won’t elope with Mrs. Clayton-Gore. 


It is not that her countenance is plain: 
I like a nose of that imperial hue; 
I love to gaze on eyes that seek in vain 
To find agreement in their point of view; 
For those who dye their tresses Prussian blue 
A deep affection thrills me to the core; 
But though she swear, or fill my boots with glue, 
I won’t elope with Mrs. Clayton-Gore. 


For Love, alas! will never long remain; 
The sword outwears the sheath, as Byron knew; 
The rifted lute declines the amorous strain, 
The sound is forced, the notes absurdly few. 
Had joys no date, were every promise true, 
And were my darling only eighty-four . . . 
But Mrs. Clayton-Gore is ninety-two. 
I won’t elope with Mrs. Clayton-Gore. 
Envoi. 
Prince, are you short of anything to do? 
You need a balm to heal your spirit’s sore?” 


She told me she was rather fond of you . . . 
I won’t elope with Mrs. Clayton-Gore. 
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Music From the Inside. 
All About the Orchestra. 





Or course you know DeEsussy’s 
Fifth? And the way the viola modu- 
lates into A Flat in BEETHOVEN’s 
Tenth? And that lovely bit in Bacn’s 
Forty-Seventh where the sopranos 
have a rising phrase in B which is 
imitated by the basses? You don’t? 
Good—we start level. Neither do I. 
In fact if I heard the basses imitating 
the sopranos I should probably laugh 
myself sick. 

‘There are two ways of listening to 
music. I don’t mean standing up and 
sitting down, though I suppose you 
might say that those were two ways 
too. What I mean is this: there are 
some people who understand what it 
is all about when that chap at the back 


reminds us of The Barber of Seville, 
which was written by Mozart if The 
Marriage of Figaro was written by 
Rossini, and vice versa. 

Mozart wrote two concertos for the 
bassoon, and it is used a great deal 
in poetry. The wedding-guest in The 
Ancient Mariner quite rightly beat 
his breast when he heard one; and they 
also had a bassoon in the band that 
played while Maud came into the 
garden :— 


“All night the roses have heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon.” 


Another bassoon is to be found in the 
orchestra that plays for the Floral 
Dance at wherever it is. Or of course 
it may be the same one. 
I think that covers the bassoon. 
After the bassoon it is only fair to 
deal with the harp. The harp is found 


Do not fall into the vulgar American 
error of referring to every wind-in- 
strument as a horn. Actually there 
are only three kinds of horns—French, 
English and motor. Of these, English 
horns are not really horns at all. (That 
is an English horn about halfway up— 
the one that looks like a kind of super- 
oboe that has laid an egg.) 

Motor-horns are of many varieties, 
including those that go ta-ta-ta-ta, but 
the only piece of music in which they 
are scored for anything like adequately 
is GERSHWIN’s American in Paris. 
Those of you who have actually seen 
an American in Paris will have enough 
sense to avoid this like the plague. 

This leaves us with French horns, 
which are the sort I originally wanted 
to talk about. But I have forgotten 
what it was I wanted to say about 
them, so with a passing reference to the 





gets up and socks a 


ee itera fact that there are 





gong with a padded Ee 


hammer; and there} f= 
are other people who 
just letit waggle their 
ear-drums for them 
and don’t carea hoot. 
The former appreciate 
the music and the 
latter just listen to it. 

Well, now, I would 
like you to imagine 
that you are in the 
Queen’s Hall (in the 
eight - and - sixpenny 
seats, as we are only 
imagining), waiting 
for an orchestral con- 
cert to begin. I am 
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~=1 |four horns in most 

: orchestras but eight 
in T'annhduser (unless 
I mean Lohengrin), 
we will pass on to the 
tuba. 

I liveon the Hamp- 
stead tuba, and as 
the last train goes in 
about two minutes I 
shall have to leave 





you. Dal segno, old 
boy! 
Blow- Out at the White 
House. 
“Dr. Eckener and 
Capt. Lehmann visited 





that insufferable per- 
son on your right who 





“AND Wuart Is More ,My Goop Man, I Dovsrt Ir You |! Have 
5o Mucn As GLANceD At Tne ‘Hienway Cope’? 


Washington, where they 
were the guests of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at a 








insists on telling you 
what’s what. I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if I even had a bunch of 
miniature scores in one hand. All set? 

Those things in front are the violins. 
First on the right, second on the left— 
or the other way round if you happen 
to be facing the opposite way. The 
things that look like third violins are 
really violas. The Germans call them 
bratschen, but it is difficult to see why. 
They are violas. The ones that go the 
other way up are ‘cellos, unless you 
have to stand up to them, when they 
are obviously double-basses. 

That completes the string section. 
Now, do you see that long black thing 
that looks like a bassoon? That is a 
bassoon. They aren’t much to look at; 
personally I have always thought they 
would look much nicer if the performer 
painted his old school colours in rings 
all the way along. Then when he 
retired he could use it as a barber’s 
pole or give it to his children to suck. 

And talking about barbers naturally 


on most of the coinage of the Irish 
Free State—and serve them right too. 
However, that is only a heraldic harp 
and is quite different from the one that 
once through Tara’s halls. The Irish 
harp, morever, is quite distinct from the 
Welsh Harp, which is in Cricklewood. 

There are two kinds of harps to be 
found in the modern orchestra, unless 
they only happen to have one of them. 
One is chromatic and the other isn’t. 
It may interest you to know that that 
canvas thing the harp wears until the 
harpist comes in and takes it off is not 
its only covering. There is also a vest 
underneath; but of course while it is 
wearing this it is quite valueless as a 
musical instrument. DEBussy—you 
haven’t forgotten him?—wrote two 
sacred and profane dances for the 
chromatic harp, but I have never seen 
anyone, however profane, dancing to 
them. 

That will do for the harp. Now let us 
consider the horns. 


White House luncheon, 
1,100,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas were 
pumped into the gasbags, and 8,666 gallons 
of fuel for the Diesel engines were placed in 
the tanks.”—Daily Paper. 





“*The windjammer,’ he said, ‘can be 
saved. It is only lack of money that keeps 
her on the rocks.’ ”—Report of Interview. 


We deeply sympathise. 





“Then, to add to the dignity of the 
ceremony, he presented the Mayor with 
A Famiry or ParisH CLERKS.” 

Report of Local Ceremony. 


A Mayor’s Nest in fact. 





“Oxford is without buses owing to a 
lightning strike by conductors.” 
Evening Paper. 
The atmosphere is said to be charged 
with electricity. 





“Tt was in the first few seconds of the 
ninth round when, with legs doubled under 
him and face twisted in pain, Referee Moss 
Deyong assisted the fallen champion to his 
corner.”—Daily Paper. 


Did no one assist Referee Moss ? 
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At the Pictures. 





THE SCREEN AND THE STAGE. 
To begin with I must make a con- 
fession, just to show that to the 
practise even of writing about films 








SPY-EYE. 

MADELEINE CARROLL. 
“The General” . PETER LORRE. 
Ashenden . . . JoHN GIELGUD. 


I bring a conscience. When I saw the 
announcement that there was to be a 
picture at the Tivoli called Secret 
Agent, I bought Conrap’s _nihilist 
romance of that name so that I 
might acquire the atmosphere 
anew and check the producer’s 
correspondences and divagations. 
But when I got to the Tivoli 
itself, I found that the spy was 
not ConRrAD’s but SOMERSET 
Maveuam’s; not Verloc but Ash- 
enden. So it is to have too little 
information! 

Secret Agent (without Con- 
RAD’s “‘The’’) has an excellent 
beginning, when the coffin over 
which tears have been shed and 
to which reverence has been done 
is revealed by the one-armed 
valet to be empty, and, under 
the name of Ashenden, the sup- 
posedly dead novelist takes on 
new activities as a War winner. 
For it is a War story, dated 1916. 
But thenceforward we are not 
exactly carried away, for the 
spy, JOHN GIELGUD, being much 
concerned with his elocution, 
does not himself persuade; nor 
when he gets to Switzerland do 
the two confederates who have 
been allotted to him—a “bogus” 
wife in the pleasing and amenable 
: person of MADELEINE CARROLL, 


and a comic assassinating Italian called 
“The General,” as handy with a bread- 
knife as L’ Action Frangaise could desire, 
who is farcically played by an actor 
named PETER Lorre. Assisted in the 
film—but in real life, I should have 
thought, heavily handicapped—by these 
companions, Ashenden wins through to 
success, which, after enough death and 
disaster in mid-Europe, means the 
triumph of British arms in Arabia. 
He wins through also to his emergence 
from the railway accident in perfect 
condition for the final embrace with 
the secret service ally whom he now 
intends to marry. For the theory among 
directors still seems to be that, unless 
there is this conclusion, cinema au- 
diences will wreck the theatre. 
Personally I don’t see them being 
serious enough to wreck anything. 
A propos of the final kiss, it is a 
truism applicable to most plays, and 
to more films, that the end is really 
the beginning and, at any rate on the 
screen, where this final kiss is the signal 
of departure, that it should really come 
not when the curtain closes but opens. 
Never was this the case so noticeably 
as in Wife versus Secretary, the picture 
in which the wife is played by Myrna 
Loy, the secretary by JEAN Hartow, 
and the husband by CLARK GABLE, 
still tall and vigorous and fascinating, 
but I thought growing a little bit fat. 
Having taken, as I notice, to news- 
paper autobiography, CLarK should 
spend some of the profits on slimming, 





No. 1. OFFICE — 
Van Sanford. .:. ...-. . 
Whitey 


. . CLark GABLE, 
JEAN Hartow. 


more especially as he has a_ place 
in our regard which must not lose 
definition. 

In Wife versus Secretary nothing 
occurs that is unexpected; but its ex- 
pectedness is so handled that we do 
not resent it, and we go away saying 





No. 2. — AND HOME. 
Mosk aoa May Rosson. 
PEE 5) 5 3. oS ere Bark Myrna Loy. 


with confidence to each other that 
although the final kiss had to be with 
the wife, in a day or so there will be 
another row, and this time the secretary 
will be the winner. But whether she 
will remain with CLARK for more 
than a very short time is another 
question. 

Having thus blurted out the 
plot, there is nothing for me to 
say but to commend the picture. 
It seemed to me to be good from 
start to finish, the only defect 
—and that is not a defect on 
the cinema—being the wife’s 
conquest. For of course Myrna 
Loy as that lady is not so clever 
as JEAN Harwow as the other; 
and we no more believe in the 
finality of JEAN Hartow’s kiss 
with her very unattractive lover 
than in Myrna’s with the con- 
fident and possessive CLARK. 
But to fill the required hour- 
and-a-half the mixture will serve, 
and to see CLARK moving like 
a tiger from telephone to tele- 
phone, dancing and drinking 
and dimpling and _ possessing, 
is entertainment enough. The 
admirable GEORGE BARBIER, as 
a wily magazine-proprietor, is 
a pleasant companion too. 





| 


I said it was good, but when | 


you come to think of it—oh, 
what drivel! E. V. L. 


| 
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The Referee. “‘ GOOD-AFTERNOON, GENTS—AND OTHERS.” 











Bon Voyage! 





I coutp not discover a golf-course 
anywhere: but otherwise the Queen 
Mary seemed to me to be a well-found 
ship. There is no motor-track, sports 
stadium, or dog-racing arena on board, 
and the “sports and general” section 
of the people may have a complaint or 
two about that; but they will have to 
sit quiet and make the best of it during 
the few hours’ passage to New York 
City. And they will enjoy the brass 
plate on Main (or was it “A’”’?) deck, 
which charmingly records that Lord 
BurcHLey has made the circuit of 
that enormous area in 58 seconds, 
“untrained and unchanged’’—and, 
I believe, in evening dress. Perhaps, 
in further compliment to his lordship 
and in deference to modern fashion, 
this deck should now be known as 
“A” Drome. 

The visitor to this great vessel is at 
once politely urged into an “elevator” 
(not, I regret to say, a “lift”) and 
wafted to the Central Hall. Here, 
among the brightly-lit shop-windows, 
he forms the first impression that he is 


in the Burlington Arcade, or rather 
that the Burlington Arcade has been 
transferred to the edge of Piccadilly 
Circus, from which the fountain has 
been removed and the traffic diverted. 
(Why, by the way, is there no fountain 
on board?) At all events, there are the 
shops; and it has been calculated that 
during the short run to New York 
City and back a normal Englishwoman 
with comfortable means, or a reason- 
able husband, will be able to buy all 
the wedding-presents she has foully 
failed to buy during the preceding 
five years. 

Wandering away down a side-street, 
we found the modern note at once in 
the direction overhead: 


CHILDREN’S PLAY-ROOM 
CockTaIL LOUNGE 


If Mr. NoEL Cowarp had done that 
people would have called him 
“‘eynical.” But these two delightful 
rooms are indeed conveniently adja- 
cent; and this, after all, is in keeping 
with modern temperance doctrine, 
which says that though children should 
not be permitted to see their parents 
taking refreshments, they should not 


during that horrid act be left to roam 
the streets. The play-room has, among 
other joys, a very seductive “chute,” 
the use of which is harshly denied to 
adults. I foresee a good deal of trouble 
about this; but if the children find 
themselves crowded off the chute they 
will at least be able to bound into the 
lounge next-door and bag Mamma’s 
Bronx. 

The dining-saloon is quite big. 

As for the cabins—as for the panel- 
ling, and the eiderdowns, and the 
spacious beds, and the cupboards and 
looking-glasses and bathrooms, and the 
scuttles—for even the scuttles are more 
like ordinary windows—some Bond 
Street bard, not we, must undertake 
their praises. Some British Homer 
should take, say, Cabin 66 (we forget 
which drome), and, inch by inch, 
describe its glories, as_the old man 
celebrated the shield of Achilles— 
where grew the trees that gave those 
polished panels, what cunning joiner 
it was that fitted them, what semp- 
stress, nay, what silkworm it was that | 
worked upon the bed-covers. For all 
these things are a grand memorial to 
British craft and care. 
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“ Aun, Stmr REGINALD, YOU ’RE JUST IN TIME TO JOIN IN A GAME OF PUSH-FLORIN.” 








Our one complaint about this 
splendid ship is that she’s wasted on 
the Atlantic trip. (There—already, 
you see, we are sliding into poetry.) 
One reason why we seldom itch to go 
to the United States is that it is done 
so quickly. Once we have put to sea 
and shaken off the telephone we do 
not care how long the voyage lasts 
(provided, of course, that we are very 
comfortable). Only those un-British 
Britons who are sick from the moment 
they take the passport out of the drawer 
till the moment they totter through 
the Customs—and those brisk business 
men who spend all their time saving 
time—will delight in a ship because 
she saves a day at sea. We like, as 
we unpack—and how we should like 
to unpack in the Queen Mary!—to 
think that there is a long and happy 
time ahead before we see our suit- 
cases again: we like to make our 
cabin a home—and what a home some 
of those cabins would make! But in 
this great vessel, by the time one has 
unpacked, found one’s wife and learned 
the way to the dining-room it will be 
time to think of packing and tipping. 
So, when she has done the necessary 
records and won the coveted ribands, 


we hope that the wise Sir PERcy 
Bates will announce that in future 
she will travel very slowly, so that all 
may get their money’s-worth of rest 
and change. Or let her travel to Ceylon. 
For then, again, we would sell all and 
give it to Sir Percy. But at present, 
it seems to us, her great speed is a 
disadvantage. 

The visit of Lords and Commons 
was a joyous party but far too brief. 
The legislator, as a rule, has short 
and hearty meals; so that on Saturdays, 
maybe, there is a tendency to linger 
over a hospitable and well-conceived 
lunch: and the motion “All ashore!” 
was called sadly soon after “Coffee and 
Cigars.” They say that a thorough 
inspection of the ship compels a walk 
of about seven miles. We do not 
think that we walked seven miles after 
lunch. But we travelled great dis- 
tances in elevators, and retain a bird’s- 
eye impression of vast bridges and 
vaster bedrooms, and sun-decks and 
swimming-baths, and gymnasia and 
libraries, and cocktail-rooms and 
children’s bars. We remember too 
some fine and_ pleasing decorative 
work by British artists, but had better 
not provoke trouble by mentioning 


names. We remember too looking 
down on the little Berengaria, from 
the Sun Deck, and thinking that we 
need a new dinghy. 

Up there we fancied that we could 
see the Crystal Palace; but the Whips, 
as usual, soullessly repelled the sug- 
gestion. Up there at least we all 
agreed that one ethical problem of 
sea-life was finally answered—that is, 
whether, on seeing a man go overboard, 
the true Briton ought to fling off his 
coat, boots and collar and go after him. 
The answer is, we thought, that only 
a champion diver could go off that 
deck and hope to enter the water 
without breaking his neck or splitting 
his stomach. 

One clear and charming picture 
remains. A number of legislators 
were exercising themselves (cautiously) 
in the gym., watched over, as usual, by 
the wise and kindly Clerk at the Table, 
the celebrated Sir Horacr Dawkins, 
and his Assistants. These are they 
who sit before the Speaker and see 
that the course of true law-making 
runs smoothly, who tell us that our 
Questions are inadmissible because 
they are hypothetical or contain 
ironical or literary epithets, and predict 
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that our amendments will be out of 
order. Nay, the great Speaker himself, 
we believe, is not ashamed to ask for 
Sir Horace’s advice. We record 
with pleasure, then, that so eminent 
and staid an officer consented to sit 
upon the Hot Seat or Vibrating Chair, 
which jiggles horribly but is without 
doubt beneficial to the liver. And we 
suggest that, on the BuRGHLEY pre- 
cedent, a little tablet might be placed 
above this seat to inspire and please 
the passengers of posterity who there 
seek health or entertainment. Thus:— 


HERE SAT 
WITH HIS ACCUSTOMED DIGNITY 

AND CHARM 

SIR HORACE DAWKINS 

THE REVERED CLERK AT THE TABLE 
OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
AND WAS VIBRATED 
AFTER A GOOD LUNCH 


May l6rH 1936 


But there—she sails to-day; and 
let us pass to thoughts yet loftier. She 
is a mighty and a beautiful ship: but 
ships great and lovely are not always 


happy ships. May all the good fairies 
escort her across the ocean and home 
again: and when she returns may it 
be said that she too is one of the 
happy ships! A. P. H. 








Man of Leisure. 


BS admitted that he had never done 
a day’s work in his life.”—-Police Report. | 








THE charge was pinching from a till; 
The evidence was clear; 

The aspect of the Beak was chill, 
His countenance severe. 


“Yet pity, as the poet sings, 
Is kin to love,” he said; 

“Till he embarked on sneaking things 
He must have earned his bread. 


He may have plied the fruitful spade 
Or laboured in a shop; 

Tell me, my man, your former trade 
Before this tragic cop.” 


The culprit made a courtly bow 
And like a true man spoke, 
“My lord, from earliest youth till 
now 
I’ve never done a stroke.” 


His Worship’s eye began to glow; 
He said “I rarely stick 

At much but dash it all, you know, 
This is a bit too thick.” 


“T swore it at my mother’s knee,” 
The felon said, and wept, 

‘And for full sixty years and three 
That early vow I’ve kept. 


I have not spun, I have not toiled; 
I stand, my lord, revealed 
A pure, though maybe somewhat 
soiled, 
White lily of the field.” 


It may be that a softer Beak, 
Having some humour, might 
Have let his victim, so to speak, 

Put it across all right. 


His Worship merely gave a frown 
And, showing small regard 

For minor issues, turned him down 
With twenty-one days’ hard. 


And thus he had him truly larned, 
While thinking—as might you— 
If he’d to work, that he’d be 

darned 


If others didn’t too. Dum-Dvum. 














ALL-IN WRESTLING. 
‘Was IT you THAT BOOED?” 
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“Miss SMyTHE, CAN I TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY OF OUR BEING ALONE TO ASK IF I MAY ADDRESS you aS ‘ Bunny’?” 














Not so Caller Herrin’. 
(Words to a familiar air.) 


[According to a paragraph in The Daily Mail, “the Arabs’ newly-acquired taste for kippers is to be exploited by 
the Herring Industry Board.” British herrings are to be on sale at the Levant Fair at Tel-Aviv. “Herrings pickled in 
brine, packed dry in boxes, kippers and some half-a-dozen tinned varieties” are being sent by the Board in the hope 
that the new market may solve the troubles of the Scottish herring-fishing centres.] 





Buy my caller kippers! 
Arabs, Fellaheen and Gyppers, 
Buy my caller kippers, 

A novel boon receive! 
Come on and have your palates tickled 
By herring dry and herring pickled ; 
Eat, oh, eat unto satiety 
Of one or other tinned variety! 
Buy my caller kippers, 
Ye men of turban, fez and slippers. 
Buy my caller kippers 

On sale at Tel-Aviv! 


Salve, my Arab masters, 
Scotia’s mercantile disasters ; 
Out with your piastres, 
Lift that hidden hoard! 
Help us now to make a slam in 
Herring sales and save from famine 


Fisher-folk in cot and shieling. 
( You should know that famine feeling!) 
Buy my various herrin’ ; 
Do it now and no deferrin’, 
Buy the British herrin’ 
Of the British Herrin’ Board! 


Buy them smoked and salted 
That Scotia’s trade may be exalted— 
Trade that now is halted 

And turns in hope to you. 
Should our salesmen strike it lucky 
Cheers will rise in Banff and Buckie; 
Should our fish become your diet 
Joy in Aberdeen will riot. 
Up, ye Tel-Avivers! 
Free us from our anxious fevers ; 
Help poor Unbelievers— 

Buy our herring, do! H. B. 
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THE PREMIER EVENT. 


Tipster Stan. “’OO0 GAVE YOU THE WINNER IN 1923, 1924 AND 1935? WELL, ’ERE’S 
MY SELECTION—AN’ IF YOU KNOW A BETTER ’ORSE, GO TO IT!” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, May 18th.—Commons: Dis- 
cussion on Coal. 





eae! 
A CUCKOO’S EGG? 

Mr. Runciman. “I THINK THERE MUST 
BE SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH THIS EGG; 
BUT THEN OF COURSE IT ISN’T REALLY MINE! ” 
Tuesday, May 19th.—Lords : Committee- 

stage of Cotton Bill. 

Commons: Debate on Civil Aviation. 

Wednesday, May 20th.—Lords: Special 
Areas Bill given Second Reading. 

Commons: Finance Bill given Second 

Reading. 

Monday, May 18th_—Next time you 
and a comrade take a 
taxi and he is the first 
tofumble for the fare, 
let him convert his 
fumblinginto paying ; 
for it is obviously 
kinder to cost him a 
few shillings than to 
involve the poor 
fellow in the wretched 
ignominy of a crim- 
inal charge, as you 
might, it seems, if you 
offered to share the 
expense. So the Lorp 
CHIEF JUSTICE has 
ruled. This afternoon 
Sir WILLIAM Davison 
asked for a simple 
Bill to enable one to 
offer a shilling with- 
out incurring the 
felon’s brand, and 
Captain Hupson re- 
plied that the ques- 
tion was being inves- 
tigated. 








Renewed Italian allegations that 
British firms had been supplying dum- 
dum bullets to the Abyssinians led 
Mr. EpEN to make a full statement on 
the subject. He explained that al- 
though Italy had withdrawn her Note 
to the League, it had already been 
circulated informally to the foreign 
delegations, and he therefore considered 
that, for the honour of this country 
and her firms, the facts should be 
known. A notorious purveyor of 
forged documents, styling himself for 
the moment “Colonel PEpRo LoPEz” 
and pretending to represent the Govern- 
ment of Abyssinia, called on GEORGE 
Bates AnD Co., of Birmingham, on 
February 19th and procured from 
them a sample packet of soft-nosed 
ammunition—making the somewhat 
slender excuse that these were required 
to exterminate a plague of leopards 
(a non-Fascist animal ?)—and a letter, 
which he dictated, guaranteeing them 
to be of British manufacture. On 
April 12th photographs of the cartridges 
and the letter were published in the 
Roman Messagero, which had also pub- 
lished an order for ammunition which 
“Lopez” had extracted under false 
pretences from the Abyssinian Minister, - 
who had omitted to observe an item 
for three million rounds of soft-nosed 
ammunition—which would, of course, 
have been vetoed in any case by the 
Board of Trade. The Messagero, Mr. 
EpeEn told the House, had unfortun- 
ately published these falsehoods, in 
spite of a friendly warning which he 
had addressed to the Italian Minister, 
who had at the time expressed his 
gratitude. Propaganda carelessly fab- 


ERA NN) 


TWO LITTLE BITS OF SUGAR FOR THE BIRD. 


{[Mr. WatTreR Extiot and Sir Pxitie Sassoon try to mollify a bird that was 
a bit ruffled the day before.] 


ricated in the heat of war can prove 
a sad boomerang. 

An interesting situation arose when 
Mr. Runctmman moved the Second 
Reading of the Coal Mines Bill, which 





The Jester. ‘‘Metrutinxs I’LL GET ME TO 
MY LADY’S CHAMBER AND TELL HER LET 
HER PAINT AN 
BENEFIT THE EXCHEQUER!” 

Hamlet, Revised Edition. 


THE MARQUESS OF TITCHFIELD. 


puts organised selling schemes and 
amalgamation of collieries on a statu- 
tory basis. His announcement that 
to meet well-founded criticism the 
Government would propose three 
majoramendments in 
Committee, met with 
such powerful pro- 
test from all Parties 
on the ground that it 
was a farce to con- 
sider a Bill about to 
undergo so much 
radicalalteration, that 
the P.M., after an 
attempt to persuade 
the House that in the 
main the Bill would 
stand, gracefully gave 
in, and the rest of 
the evening was spent 
in a general discussion 
on coal. Very un- 
seasonable, too. 
Tuesday, May 19th. 
—The Lords gave 
patient attention to 
a number of unas- 
suming measures with 
funny names like The 
Lee Conservancy 
Catchment Board Bill, 





INCH THICK—FOR "TWILL 
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AND ONE NEVER KNOWS.” 











“My EvROPEAN EDUCATION HAS SOMEWHAT SHAKEN MY FAITH IN THESE RAIN CHARMS, BUT THEY AMUSE MY PEOPLE, 








and the Commons, soothed by Nurses 
Sassoon and ELLiot, were much less 
rampageous than yesterday. 

The Financial Resolution of the Air 
Navigation Bill gave the UNDER- 
SECRETARY an opportunity to repu- 
diate charges of favouritism against the 
Air Ministry and to defend the policy 
of continuing to make Imperial Air- 
ways the staple of the Government’s 
civil aviation programme. As for the 
chances of other companies, their 
merits were examined by an inde- 
pendent Committee, and under the 
new agreement Imperial Airways 
would no longer enjoy a _ formal 
monopoly of subsidy. 

For the Labour Party Mr. T. 
JOHNSTON admitted that Sir Paiip 
had dispelled a great many misgivings, 
but he would have much preferred 
State ownership for so vital a national 
service; for the Liberals, Mr. MANDER 
thought that if any subsidy was well- 
deserved this was; Captain GUEST, 
just back from a trip across the 
| Atlantic in the Hindenburg, was so 
impressed by this experience that he 
felt we should reconsider our attitude 
to dirigibles; in Colonel Moore- 
BRaBazon’s view Imperial Airways 
were over-petted; and Sir SAMUEL 
HoakE spoke up for them, but welcomed 
the intimation that other companies 
should also benefit by subsidy. 





When the House turned to the 
Tithe Bill, Mr. EtLiotT announced that 
a Government amendment was to 
preserve the life-interest of existing 
incumbents. Good news for many 
vicarages. 

Wednesday, May 20th.—Opposition 


OUR BACK-BENCH WHO’S WHO. 


Mr. Hopkinson (Independent) 

Is much in the ascendent, 

For he is one of those daring guys, 
And flies and flies. 





peers could find very little to say 
against the Government’s Bill to 
finance small businesses in the Special 
Areas to the tune of £1,000,000, except 
that it was a drop in the bucket, which 
the Government had already admitted. 
An experimental drop. 

The Second Reading debate on the 
Finance Bill brought from the Socialists 
the usual complaint that our national 
recovery was really nothing to write 
home about, but that even if it were it 
was a matter of luck and had nothing 
to do with the policy of the National 
Government. The House is by now as 
weary of listening to this unvaried 
recital as the Opposition spokesmen 
must be of declaiming it. This time 
Mr. Legs-Smitu took his turn, and he 
painted the future with a magnificent 
and unrelieved gloom, almost seeming 
to believe that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was 
a financial mountebank selfishly in- 
dulging his eccentric whims at the 
expense of an agonised nation. But 
not quite. 

Lord TIcHFIELD made the excellent 
suggestion that lip-sticks and powder 
should be taxed, as they are in France 
and America. 

Just in case the Opposition hadn’t 
yet managed to grasp the reasons for 
our regrettably high taxation, the 
CHANCELLOR and Mr. Morrison ran 
over them once again. 
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“Herzogin Cecilie” Speaks. 

[She was the world’s finest sailing-ship and 
she lies now on the rocks near Bolt Head, 
Devon. She has lain there since April 24th 
and looks like lying there for some time to 
come. You pay a penny at a farm gate to 
go and gaze at her. | 


Ou, could I not 

Have sunk to some blue deep? 

Could not the seas 

I sailed so many days 

And knew and loved always— 

Oh, could not these 

Have drawn me down to some 
deep-ocean grot 

Where I might keep 

My privacy, alone, unseen, forgot ? 


Instead, I lie, 

By Fate’s unkindly trick, 

Not on the ocean floor 

But high and dry 

Two cables from the shore, 

Where every Tom and Dick 

(And Toms and Dicks are many) 

At yonder farmer’s gate 

Pays down his penny 

To gaze upon the fate 

Of one who sailed so swift and now can 
sail no more. 


They come in cars, 

In charabanc and bus, 

And, pointing, they direct 

Their cameras and their binoculars 

On pride and glory wrecked, 

On beauty stripped and bare; 

Assembled, they discuss 

My ropes and spars 

And mispronounce my name 

Till I am shaken through and through 
with shame. 


Would I had been— 

Or even now could be— 

Some petty craft and mean, 

Smack, skiff or brigantine 

No Tom or Dick would give a cent to 
see ; 

Not the famed Herzogin, 

The flying Cecilie, 

That sad celebrity! 


Is there no gale 

Of all the gales I weathered, 

No hurricane 

From Baltic snowfields or the Bay 
untethered 

That will return again 

For old sake’s sake 

And fatally assail 

This prisoned residue ? 

Of all the tides I knew 

Will not one lift me from this bed and 
make 

Me once again my own? 

Ah, then would I 

Sink, sink—and oh, so gladly—like a 
stone 
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** RACING’S LIKE THAT, MY DEAR, YOU WIN ONE DAY AND LOSE THE NEXT.” 
‘““ WHY NOT COME EVERY OTHER DAY, UNCLE?” 











To the deep dark 

Where never passer-by 

Could see or stare or gesture or remark ; 
Thankful thenceforth 

To be no more a tripper’s pennyworth, 
To lie—my sorrow and myself—alone. 


H. B. 


Bombshell for Parishioners. 
“Evensong took place in the evening.” 
Local Paper. 


A New Use for Old Tools. 


“Great stuff this thriller: half the time 
you are laughing your head off . . . and the 
other half you are held like a vice in the grip 
of dramatic suspense.”—Play Criticism. 














“Count Reventlow . . . was one of the 
first Nazis in the Reichstag, where he has 
been sitting without interruption since 1924.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Surely he gets up when HirLER comes 
in? 
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Maker’s Rejects. 





FurRTHER research in the mass of clotted rubbish left 
behind by my friend Elkin Doggerel the poet, who is still 
away—I explain his prolonged absence by supposing that 
he has been financed by his publishers to write a travel 
book and thinks he has given them the slip altogether— 
has brought to light a number of papers in a folder labelled 
“Maker’s Rejects.” These are exactly what the title 
suggests. They consist of small works, passages, sentences 
or ideas which cracked in the furnace of composition or 
came out not quite symmetrical or with a fault in the 
grain. He has lumped them together under four main 
headings: “Prose,” “Verse,” ‘‘Dubious” and “Neither, 
Pronounced Nyther, And Don’t You Forget It,” and each 
is annotated, if one can call it that. 

For instance, below a verse of an early poem— 


“The thought of you, like any spark, 
Transforms my mind to blazing tinder; 
But in ten seconds all is dark— 
Only a hot resentful cinder 
Remains. And then the junior clerk 
Threw the accountant out the winder,” 


he has written :— 


“T wrote this years ago, before bathos began to be used 
as a deliberate effect. I don’t suppose this verse would be 
considered flawed to-day, but then I had an uneasy feeling 
that there was something wrong with it. The girl to whom 
it was addressed I can’t remember, though it’s safe to say 
she was dark and had well-defined cheek-bones; nor can I 
recall the accountant, who is of course a subsidiary 
character and makes a momentary appearance only to 
vanish; but that junior clerk is as fresh in my mind as if 
it were yesterday, and it certainly isn’t yesterday, or 
anyway it wasn’t this morning. He was a ginger-headed 
fellow with a taste for BRAHMS, used to wear down the 
inside of his heels, and always had a pocket full of nails— 
the six-inch kind, not the tenpenny. How he got into the 
poem at all I’m not sure, but probably the window he threw 
the accountant out of was the only one in my experience 
that happened to rhyme with cinder.” 


On one of the papers in the “Dubious”’ section is noted 
the following idea :— 


“The story of Llan, who dudno, but forgot.” 
My friend remarks about this:— 


“That Russian bloke V. V. Rozanov used to record some 
of his ideas, as he said, ‘on the back of the lined sheet’— 
i.e., they came into his head when he was writing something 
| else. Well, that applies to this one of mine. I was 
writing an epic at the time and I didn’t see any place for it 
in theepic. Since, I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no place for it anywhere else either. Whatever shape of 
peg it may be (and, believe me, that’s a puzzle), I don’t see a 
single hole that fits it. To begin with there is the difficulty 
about the man’s name, Llan; if this is correctly pronounced 
it is bound to suggest the word ‘flan,’ and hence a round 
sort of tart with a lot of jam in it. Of course if the word 
‘flan’ were correctly pronounced it wouldn’t be suggested 
by any such thing, but in connection with large round tarts 
containing a lot of jam it never is. It never is even in 
connection with flat round pies containing a lot of minced 
chicken. Anyway, to cut a long story short, the associations 
of this idea are altogether too gastronomical.” 





| 
[May 27, 1936 | 
Another “Dubious” paper reads thus:— 


“John Benson, whose favourite poet was Ben Jonson, 
had a Swedish friend named Bonn Jensen.” 


“This fragment of rare porcelain has bothered me for 
years and years. The trouble is to complete it. Any 
mathematician will tell you that what it needs to round it 
off is a girl by the name of Jenn Bonson—Jenn short for 
Jenny; but I never heard of a girl who shortened Jenny to 
Jenn and I don’t like to imagine her. Fiction cannot afford 
to be as strange as truth. Closer examination of the above 
statement too will cause more doubts to spring up about the 
Swedish friend. Whoever heard of a Swede whose first 
name was Bonn? Bonn is a German university, instituted 
in 1818 by the King of Prussia. Let this Swede through, 
and you will soon have to cope with people called Heidel- 
berg Smith and Sorbonne Trotsky who have taken their 
degrees in International Law at Alf or Sid. No, alas! this 
sentence is cracked right down the middle and nothing can 
be stuck on the end. Tough, that’s what it is—tough.” 


Among the miscellaneous passages in the “Prose” 
section occurs this reminiscence :— 


“As a boy, when I used to hear my father quote in a 
booming voice the line ‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan,’ I 
had my own ideas of what it meant. I used to think it 
was a@ kind of liquorice; a special kind of kooblerkan, a 
zannadooded kind, as distinct from that which had not 
undergone the zannadooding process.” 


Underneath this he has written :— 


“This was a synthetic reminiscence, designed for my 
autobiography, and it seems to me to have turned a bit 
sour. Everyone’s autobiography contains one of these 
youthful misconceptions, and this was to be mine, because 
I couldn’t remember a real one. But I left it to stand too 
long, so that now you can see the trowel-marks where the 
elfin charm has been laid on. People like their charm thick, 
but they like to think it grows thick. There are too many 
questionable statements in this passage altogether. For 
one thing, my father never had a booming voice except when 
he spoke through a megaphone. We didn’t possess a 
megaphone at home, and so you now have to envisage the 
idea of my father’s going out to buy a megaphone in order 
to quote COLERIDGE through it. I can’t off-hand think of 
any reason why he should have done that, and if I can’t, 
you can’t. And another thing: he didn’t like liquorice.” 


I had meant to quote from the ‘Neither’ group his 
remarks on this ‘Design for Fragment of Part-Song”’ :— 


“The Vice-Pre — sident of the Codr —- dinating Com - 

The Vice-Pre — sident of the Codr - dinating Com - 

Coor - dinating Com - 

Codr — dinating Com - ” 

which he criticised as being too emotional ; but perhaps that 
will be enough for to-day. 
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Peace Offering. 





Wuen [ arrived home and found a 
large brown-paper parcel on the table 
in my room I guessed at once that 
it was a peace-offering from Edith, 
because we had parted rather coldly 
at breakfast; and after we quarrel, 
however mildly, Edith always gives me 
a peace-offering. This morning it had 
been just one of those ordinary 
breakfast-table quarrels about nothing 
that make England what she is. Edith 
had challenged a suggestion of mine 
that there was no difference between a 
bloater and a kipper, and that had led 
to hake and cod, and I had said that 
it was strange people were often said 
to have faces like cods but never faces 
like hakes, and then the coldness had 
started because Edith quite mistakenly 
supposed I was hinting at her brother 
Alfred. 

I opened the brown-paper parcel 
and found a small oil-painting of a 
man with large eyes. I do not like 
pictures of people with large eyes, 
because the large eyes seem to watch 


me with a sneer as [ work. Or (more 
often) look at me reproachfully when 
I recline in my easy chair to think. 

“T suppose I had better hang it up,” 
I said sadly to myself. “It is wrong to 
look a gift-horse in the eye.” 

So I stood on a chair and hung it 
over the small book-case, where it 
looked quite well, although it made the 
round mirror a bit further along look 
shabby; so I moved the round mirror 
to the space over the wireless-set. 

Edith came in as I was wondering 
where to put the wireless-set, which 
now looked odd. 

“I’m glad you’re taking a bit of 
interest in your room for once,” she 
said ; “but that mirror looks all wrong 
over the wireless-set, and I’ve always 
said the wireless-set should be by the 
fireplace, so that you can twiddle the 
knobs from the easy chair.” 

It took us about half-an-hour to 
move the wireless-set, as it is one of 
those with alli sorts of little batteries 
hanging to it which drop off un- 
expectedly when you move it. When 
the removal was accomplished we 
looked at the room critically. 


“T’m afraid it will mean moving 
your big desk,” said Edith, ‘‘as we have 
now got all the furniture bunched 
together. Do you remember which leg 
of the desk it is that comes off?” 

“TI think it is the’ hind-leg on the 
starboard side,” I said, ‘“‘ but if we move 
the desk very slowly perhaps it won’t 
come off. I remember once it didn’t 
come off when we moved the desk.” 

So we moved the desk very slowly, 
keeping a careful eye on the starboard 
hind-leg, only to find when the job 
was done that the port foreleg had 
come off. It took us twenty minutes 
to refix it, and at last the room looked 
as it should look, although we had to 
move the easy chair to the other side 
of the fireplace; but, as Edith said, 
with practice I might be able to twiddle 
the knobs with my toes. 

“Where did you get that picture?” 
said Edith suddenly. *‘ It’snew, isn’t it?” 

At that moment Colonel Hogg rang 
up to say that when he called earlier 
in the day to borrow a book he must 
have left a parcel on the study table, 
and could I drop it in at his house next 
time I was passing. 
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At the Play. 


“CHastity, My BrorHER” 
(Emsassy). 


THE unknown dramatist whose 
courage has inspired him to attempt 
to put Saint Paul on the stage in 
Chastity, My Brother, at the Embassy 
Theatre, achieves very much more 
success than one expects. Plays in a 
classical setting have a way of being 
stilted, humourless and unreal. But 
here is the work of a man with a rich 
Aldwych pen which can hardly fail to 
make utteranee full-blooded. 





The play begins capitally with the 
mother of Thekla, Theokleia (Miss 
AGNES LAUCHLAN), a woman whose 
warm humanity would have been very 
much at home in a farce at the 
Aldwych. She is shocked and alarmed 
at this new complication in life, her 
daughter’s interest in the preaching of 
this strange newcomer, Paul. She looks 
at it as it will affect her daughter’s 
prospects and her own social position 
in Iconium. Nothing of the kind has 
ever happened in her family before, 

and she feels affronted. 


Miss MarGarReEtTTA Scott makes a very 
appealing and high-spirited Thekla. 
She excels in attitudes and postures 
which make her whole body support the 
lines she has to say. In the problem 
which she sets the Roman Pro-Consul, 
Castelius (Mr. HEnry Hewirt)—how 
far she is in love with the doctrine 
and how far with Saint Paul— 
she does not herself give very 
much help, because she does not 
clearly separate the two. She 
goes through the great sufferings 
described in the Apocryphal 
narrative of Paul and Thekla, 
and is quite admirably her same 
self after them. 


Where the dramatist is less 
happy is in his portraits of the 
other members of the Christian 
community. From Onesiphorus 
(Mr. Max ApDRIAN) down to 
Molos (Mr. Joun Giyn JONEs) 
and Simon (Mr. PETER ASHMORE) 
they are shown as filled with a 
pettiness and lack of charity 
which makes it quite inexplic- 
able why they have embraced 
this new and dangerous sect at 
all. Onesiphorus, in particular, is 
so full of timidity and worldli- 
ness that it is very unconvincing 
to hear from his lips that he 
thinks he will gain in reputation 
as a patron of new movements by 
taking up the Christian doctrine. 


Surrounded by such people, Saint 
Paul, as played by Mr. D. A. CLARKE- 
Smitu, has every justification for stern- 
ness; and high-minded sternness is one 
of Mr. CLarkE-SmitH’s strong suits. 





A FAIR BUT FIRM HAND. 
Miss MarGaretta Scott as Thekla. 


According to what tradition remains, 
the real Saint Paul was not so impres- 
sive to look at as Mr. CLARKE-SMITH, 
whose impressiveness, however, seems 
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. Mr. D. A. CLarKE-Smira. 


to blend more naturally with deaneries 
and headmasters’ houses and_ the 
assured position of dignitaries of the 
English Church. 


Roman justice comes quite well out 
of the play. Indeed it is obviously 
much less trying for Saint Paul to 
argue with Roman Governors like 
Castelius than with early Christians of 
the type depicted. The play suffers 
from reaching its end too soon. 
Antioch should not have been by- 
passed like this, and we ought not to 
have been carried so quickly from the 
first meeting and scourging at Iconium 
to the firial parting at Myra. We are 
hurried to our climax, and in the result 
the play is rather short and we do not 
get time to appreciate that sustained 
devotion which is the root of the 
converted Thekla’s character. 


There are some good minor réles. As 
Bumba, the corrupt negro door-keeper, 
Mr. WicFrep Rosert ADAMS gaveanall 
too brief portrayal of a negro succumb- 
ing to temptation. The early Christ- 
ians at Myra make some good remarks 
about each other and Onesiphorus, but 
even their acerbities do not quite make 
up for the great privation under which 
the second half of the play labours— 
that we never meet T'heokleia again. 

D. W. 


“AREN'T MEN Beasts!” (STRAND). 

Mr. Holly was as innocent of 
prickles as an olive-branch or a daisy. 
Accident, as accident will, had 
determined his name with the 
maximum of disregard for 
character. You had only to look 
at him to be certain that here 
was a little man who would think 
twice before treading on a beetle 
—once on account of his own 
misgiving and once on account 
of the beetle. In his large brown 
eyes, gazing so shyly through 
the heavy lenses of his spec- 
tacles, there was a _bovinity 
which shaped his ends. He was 
Mr. RoBerRtsON Hare. 


He was also a dentist, middle- 
aged but as yet so far from 
having a practice as to be driven 
to keep his hand in on the sound 
white teeth of his accommodat- 
ing housemaid. When a lady in 
evident distress was shown into 
his surgery he easily put from his 
mind the fact that it was his 
son’s wedding-morning and pre- 
pared hastily to go into action 
with drill and forceps. A few 
minutes later, after the lady had 
suddenly torn her dress, laid an 
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incriminating garter by the armchair 
and fled screaming into the street, he 
remembered only too well. But by 
that time the police were leading him 
away. 


Who was the lady? Why this un- 
seemly trick, played on a man of so 
little guile and so small a fortune as 
Mr. Holly? How could it be revenge, 
since he could scarcely have an enemy, 
and how blackmail, since the evidence 
had been thrust immediately on the 
police? These questions, sufficient to 
arouse an agony of speculation in Mr. 
Holly’s gentle bosom, provided the 
point of the farce, which described the 
desperate endeavours of Mr. Holly’s 
son, whose wedding hung in the 
balance, and of the bride’s uncle to 
get to the bottom of the scandal. 
Young Mr. Holly was Mr. Joun MILLs, 
and Uncle Thomas Potter, who com- 
bined majesty with frolic in a most 
captivating way, was Mr. ALFRED 
DRAYTON. 


Their attempts to identify the lady 
were of course hideously impeded by 
Mr. Holly, who had escaped from the 
police and was immuring himself under 
protest in a number of extraordinary 
disguises, which included a neat coat 
and skirt and a grandfather - clock; 
and situation was piled upon 
situation until a muddle of a 
high farcical standard had been 
arrived at. 


In many of these scenes it 
was not hard to discern the 
directing hand of Mr. LESLIE 
Henson, who knows so accu- 
rately the little touches which 
bring the mighty laughs. It 
was a golden moment, for in- 
stance, when Mr. DRAYTON, 
lying uncomfortably in the re- 
volving dentist’s-chair trying to 
keep his foes at bay, was care- 
fully aimed by Mr. MILLs, be- 
fore each remark, at its appro- 
priate human target. 


Although not quite out of the 
top-drawer, this farce is good 
enough to make anyone in a 
suitable frame of mind laugh 
with reasonable freedom. Its 
mainstay, Mr. DRayToN, is a 
very subtle comedian whose 
face is master of an unusual 
variety of expressions, assumed easily 
without grotesque distortion. Mr. 
Ropertson Hake was also diverting, 
but I confess that before the even- 
ing was over I grew a little weary 
of the limitations of his facial jests. 
To some extent the fault lay in 


the sameness of his part. As the 
harassed sprig of Holly, Mr. Mitts was 
an efficient A.D.C. to Mr. Drayton: 
Mr. Ernest Jay adorned a small part 





ENGAGING AN EMPLOYER. 


Harry Harper . . . Mr. Ernest Jay. 


with his triumphant Cockney leer, 
and Mr. Frank Royper’s Policeman 
lent an air of whiskered solidity which 
was sorely needed. Where would our 
farces be without the invaluable assist- 














THE ODD MAN OUT. 


Thomas Potter . . . . Mr, AtFRED Drayron. 
Roget Tiel. 6 es Mr. Joun MILs. 
Herbert Holly... .. Mr. Rospertson Hare. 


ance of our splendid police? Most 
marks for the ladies were scored in 
the kitchen-department. Miss Syiv1a 
CoLERIDGE’S sharp-edged sketch of a 
housemaid and Miss Breryt Harrt- 
son’s faithful Mrs. Flower were both 
excellent. ERIc. 


Big Business. 





THE balance-sheet was quite appalling, 
Costs were up and sales were falling 
aa they didn’t know what to 
0; 
So the Chairman called a Directors’ 
Meeting, 
And all of them went away repeating, 
“What are we going to do?”’ 
Then the Chairman sent for his chief 
assistant ' 
And said that the crash was not far 
distant 
If they didn’t find what to do. 
The assistant confessed he was in the 
dark, 
And so he sent for the senior clerk 
And asked him what to do. 
The senior clerk told the man below 
him 
And gave him the figures just to show 


him, 

But he didn’t know what to do. 
He told a junior who told a friend 
That Blank & Co. would come to an 

end 

If they didn’t find what to do. 

The junior’s friend told the office-boy, 
Jack, 

Who thought it over and then came 
back 

And told them what to do. 
Next year the shares paid twelve 

per cent., 
And all of the staff were quite 
content 

And confident what to do. 
They all got rises—except for 

Jack, 
Who spilt an ink-pot and got 
the sack, 

So he has nothing to do. 

M. H. 


Our Grisly Contemporaries. 


“Mid-Continent Mortician uses 
1,200-word articles appealing to 
funeral directors on such topics as 
embalming, cost control, advertising, 
ete. Ghost-written articles are pre- 
ferred.— Writer’s Digest. 


“But so far as the cheque is con- 
cerned, it still remains as if it were 
paid for insurance ?—Yes, excepting 
for the understanding. 

Mr. Justice Porter—But that does 
not appear in whiting.” 

Report of Enquiry. 
The question, ‘Do fish have 
brains?” is thus settled. 





Another Case for the League? 
“Uaty Poies Protest rm Bristor.” 
Local News. 





“Brit to Hrr SELLERS or STALE Eaos.” 
News Heading. 
With their own weapons? 
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The Triumph of Love. 
A Story about Artistic People. 





From his earliest years the tendencies 
of Sostenuto Zalzi had lain in the 
direction of surrealist painting. His 
first picture (Fig. 1), composed at the 
age of two, was shown by his admiring 
parents to an eminent R.A., who said, 


“IT cannot understand it.” This 
remark was held to have great 
significence. 


aK 
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Fig. 1. 


His technique of course developed 
and matured. His ‘Adolescence”’ 
(Fig. 2), painted while still at his 
public school, attracted considerable 
notice through its inherent complexity 
and ultimate reality. 


aaa 
es: eae 


Fig. 2. 
But it was with his “Fashions for 
Guatemala” (Fig. 3), painted in his 
twenty-second year, that he really 


leapt to fame. 


OO 


Fig. 3. 
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Henceforward as a successful sur- 
realist painter he was known to all. 
Tall, dark and handsome, it was small 


wonder that he was at the forefront of 


his school, an inspiration to many a 
budding young surrealist and the 
darling of artistic circles. 

Sostenuto was in love with Septua- 
ginta Smith. Disregarding the simpler 
amenities to which many of their 
friends resorted, they had decided to 
getmarried. Theinvitations were sent 
out, the presents were arriving, and 
Septuaginta sat on her Sostenuto’s lap, 
tenderly smoothing his left eyebrow. 

“What,” inquired Sostenuto lovingly, 
“would my Septuaginta like as a 
wedding-present from her hubby-to- 
be ?” 





Septuaginta snuggled a little closer 
to her fiancé. For a few moments she 
sat silent, buried in thought. Then she 
clapped her hands gleefully. ‘What 
I would really like,” she cried gaily, 
“is a picture of my little self painted 
by my Sostenuto.” 

Sostenuto was aghast. He spoke in 
utter dismay. 

“Septuaginta, my love!” he ex- 
claimed, “can it be that the first 
principles of surrealism have escaped 
you? Do you not realise that the 
pictures which I paint must arise as 
spontaneous inspirations from my sub- 
conscious? Once they are released I 
can depict them with all the conscious 
technique of which I am master. But 
I cannot bid them—I cannot force them 
to arise.” 

With immense dignity and righteous 
anger Septuaginta rose from Sos- 
tenuto’s lap. ‘Do not I,” she inquired 
majestically—“I, your fiancée, arise 
unbidden from your subconscious ?” 

“Septuaginta, my love ” faltered 
Sostenuto. 

“Enough!” she cried. “There can be 
no true love where the subconscious 
is not saturated with the image of the 
loved one. Until there arises from 
your subconscious some image of me 
that you can set down on canvas as 
a visual symbol of our love, our 
marriage is off!” 

She picked up her bag and hat and 
left the studio. 

Alone, Sostenuto paced restlessly 
up and down. Time and time again he 
would pick up his brushes and deter- 
mine that he would, with all the con- 
scious technique of which he was 
master, set down a_ photographic 
image of his Septuaginta. But each 
time he would fling his brushes aside 
again and, pressing his hands to his 
fevered forehead, exclaim, “‘No! no! 
I cannot do it. I cannot thus con- 
sciously betray my subconscious. Shall 
I, Sostenuto Zalzi, let surrealism 
down ?” 

Yet such was his love for Septua- 
ginta Smith that Sostenuto set about 
that which he had never done before 
—attempting to force his subconscious. 
All day he would sit re-reading her old 
letters, repeating her name, pressing 
to his lips the pair of chamois-leather 
gloves which she had forgotten the 
day she swept out of his studio and his 
life—but no unbidden image of his 
Septuaginta would arise. At night he 
would surround his bed with photo- 
graphs of his beloved, place the chamois- 
leather gloves under his pillow, and 
coué himself to sleep, repeating aloud: 
“To-night I must dream of Septua- 
ginta. To-night I shall dream of 
Septuaginta.” But in vain. 





True, his subconscious, waking and 
sleeping, presented to him at this time 
a greater succession of potent images 
than ever before, so that his autumn 
show achieved the triumphant heights 
of derision from The Daily Mirror, 
condescension from The Times, and 
an offer for one of his compositions 
from a provincial art gallery. But all 
these high honours were dust and 
ashes to him, for from Septuaginta 
there came no word. 

Then one day he saw her. Dis- 
consolate with cares, he was walking 
round the gallery, counting without 
pleasure the red spots that adorned so 
many of his works. Then, negotiating 
with difficulty the obstacle caused by 
his plastic group, ‘“‘Marriage and Bee- 
hive,” he came upon her. Together 
with her girl-friend, Bolero Brown, 
she was looking earnestly at his 
pictures. 

“Septuaginta!” broke from his lips, 
“Can this mean—have you relented ?” 

With a superb gesture of her hand 
she motioned him aside, and with 
stately mien continued her perambu- 
lation of the gallery. At the door she 
turned and faced him. 

“T see that my one desire still goes 
unfulfilled,” she said, ‘“‘and until it is, 
Sostenuto Zalzi, there can be nothing 
between us.” 

Majestically she left the gallery, 
followed by Bolero Brown, who, over- 
come with womanly pity, paused at 
the door to blow a kiss to the stricken 
Sostenuto. 

Time, as it always does, went by. 
Then one day Septuaginta received a 
letter from Sostenuto. “I have done 
it!” she read, ‘‘Come and see!” 

As a throstle answers the call of her 
mate, so Septuaginta sped to her 
Sostenuto. He was waiting eagerly at 
the door, uplifted and exhultant. She 
walked in. Facing her, on the easel, 
was a picture, the paint still wet. 

“But it is a picture of Bolero 
Brown!” burst from her lips in agony. 

“Look in the bottom left-hand 
corner,” whispered Sostenuto tenderly. 

She looked. Lovingly painted in the 
bottom left-hand corner was a pair of 
chamois-leather gloves. 








In a Surrey Garden. 
(May 17th, 1936.) 





THE rest of the party had chosen 
The countryside to scour. 

In their highly-coloured hosen, 
At sixty miles an hour; 

But into the garden retreating, 
I gained the precious boon 

Of perfect lotus-eating 
Through a golden afternoon. 
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y. “Dipn’? YOU SAVE ANY OF GRANDPAPA’S PRESENT?” 
d “WELL, DADDY PUT SEVEN-AND-SIXPENCE OF IT IN THE BANK, BUT I DID MANAGE TO SAVE HALF-A-CROWN.” 








f Around me in their glory Sprang from a bush and alighted And Pluvius started spilling | 
, The yellow kingcups glowed ; On the top of an old tree-stump. Drops from his plenteous store, 
May-blossom, pink and hoary, Which varied in size from a shilling 
Its benison bestowed; To eighteenpence or more. 

Birds in the neighbouring copses 
Were all in merriest pin, 

And there weren’t any gnats or wopses 
To perforate my skin. 


Resenting this grim intruder, 
I swiftly rose to my feet, 
Shouted and swore and shooed her 
Away from her stolen seat; 
For she had not only shattered 
The spirit and spell of my dream, 
But also, what chiefly mattered, 
Had ruined the colour scheme. 


I never was superstitious 
Or easy to shake with a scare, 
But I hold it to be judicious 
Of ginger cats to beware; 
The pageant of high summer For their tempers are most capricious, 
Had not one jarring note, They ’re given to spit and swear, 
Till a malign newcomer, She fled with an angry squealing, And they’re apt to be vengeful and 
A cat with a ginger coat, And, all of a sudden, gloom vicious 
Unwelcome and uninvited, Stole over the sky and the pealing When thunder is in the air. 
With a noiseless leopardy jump, Of thunder began to boom, C. L. G. 
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“So YoU WANT TO MARRY ONE OF MY GRAND-DAUGHTERS? THE ELDEST, HEH?” 


“No, Sir. 


I WANT TO MARRY THE rounersT, I’M AFRAID.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Muses of Ireland. 

It is no small feat for an Irishman to have recounted the 
fortunes of literary Ireland from Moore to O’Casry 
without fear or favour; yet Mr. STEPHEN GwyNN comes 
admirably out of this crucial test of knowledge, taste and 
equity. Irish Literature and Drama (NELSON, 6/-) mean, 
as a rule, no more to the average Englishman than a 
sporadic invasion of masterpieces of the second order, 
falling for the most part into the category of ‘Celtic 
twilight”—the “mysticism” of a country where the 
religious element is seldom audibly mystical—or a satire 
that recalls the boast of the Gaelic bards that they “could 
raise blisters on a man’s face with their singing.” Yet 
these activities, though predominant in Mr. Gwynn’s 
story, by no means sum up the accomplishments of his 
country’s genius; and their Gaelic source, which Moors for 
all his “‘boudoir education” revived for the modern world, 
has been enriched as well as diverted by more sophisticated 
if not more authentic streams. Academies, as MATTHEW 
ARNOLD pointed out, foster intelligence rather than genius; 
yet the Irish Academy, with whose foundation the chronicle 
closes, will—if sufficiently representative—at least provide 
a dignified platform for cultivated Irish opinion. 








The Tradition. 

A grandson of the Liberator and a son of General 
RicctoTtI GARIBALDI could not raise his glass to any other 
than A Toast to Rebellion (LANE, 12/6). Before distinguish- 
ing himself in the Great War, General GrusEPPE GARIBALDI 
had fought in five wars. At seventeen he bayoneted a 
Turk in a hand-to-hand struggle during the Greco-Turkish 
War whilst serving in the Italian Legion under his father’s 
command. At that father’s order GiusEPPE came from 
Argentina to fight for England in South Africa and was 
received by KITCHENER with the words: ‘‘ You come well 
recommended by your name.” As a Colonel of twenty- 
three in Venezuela he survived a terrible campaign on the 
banks of the Orinoco and a nightmare imprisonment that 
followed it. The tradition of revolt against cruelty and 
despotism that is the heritage of the GaRIBALDIS next 
sent him to fight against Diaz in Mexico and to lead 
the Red Shirts once more against the Turks in the 
Balkan War. It is the “Tradition” again that inspires 
his only comment on Musso.ini’s Italy: “This is not 
the Italy we fought for.” General GARIBALDI certainly 
wields the pen as brilliantly as the sword. 





Social Implications of a Furniture-Van. 


Miss LetTicE CooPpEr’s new novel works out in its own 
fashion the formula of Mr. Dents MackatL; and the 
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removal of an impoverished middle- 
class family to The New House (GOL- 
LANCZ, 7/6) of narrow compass and 
modern ‘conveniences,’ was an ob- 
viously sound choice for the chronicle 
of a single day. So much of the past 
is reviewed and discarded with the 
ample accommodation of the old home, 
so much of the future foreshadowed 
in the inhospitable dimensions of the 
new, that you acquire with comparative 
ease convincing information about the 
widowed Mrs. Powell, her uncongeni- 
ally mated son Maurice, her engaged 
daughter Delia and her unengageable 
daughter Rhoda. At the same time 
you discover little artistic sense of the 
relative value of all this evidence, 
coupled with an intrusive pettishness 
over the inequalities of the social 
system and an obsession (voiced by 
Rhoda and her champions) on the need 
for “living your own life.” As I see 
it, women of Rhoda’s age and class are 
beginning to set more store by their 
fast-vanishing homes not as asylums 
for idleness but as centres for disinter- 
ested work; and Miss CooPEr’s outlook 
strikes me as a little old-fashioned. 





A Fiery Particle. 

It was said of CoRNELIA, mother of 
the Gracchi, that in her old age she 
spoke of her famous sons, whom she 
outlived, as if they were historical 
personages. Dame ETHEL SMyTu shows 
a somewhat similar detachment while 
describing the successive phases of her 
long and versatile career in As Time 
Went On (Lonemans, 15/-), whether as 
student in Germany, associate and 
friend of Empresses, Queens and Arch- 
bishops, laying out a golf-course at 
Balmoral, or risking her neck in the 
hunting-field. Of her share in the fight 
for Women’s Suffrage she says little, 
and only mentions in passing the 


“ Don’? FORGET, CAP’N, THE SAME THING HAPPENED TO THE Quezey Marr.” 














battle-song she composed for the 





militants. Musicians are seldom ready with the pen, but 
Dame Etut1 is a brilliant exception. She is the mistress 
of an admirable style, unaffected but arresting, and 
illuminated by flashes of wit. Her candour is sometimes 
disconcerting, but more often disarming. Unconventional 
in her general outlook, she remains faithful in her allegiance 
to the great masters of the past. Whatever may be the 
ultimate verdict on her work as a composer, her reminiscences 
are of outstanding interest among the social documents of 
the period in which she played so strenuous a part. 


A Neo-Hiker. 

Mr. A. F. TscuiFFEty has already ridden from Buenos 
Ayres to Washington. He now describes, in Bridle Paths 
(HEINEMANN, 6/-),a shorter journey through a very different 
but (owing to motor traffic) an equally dangerous country. 
An answer to his advertisement brought him the loan of 
Violet, a willing, friendly and happy mare who carried him 
vid the New Forest, Salisbury Plain, Wales and Yorkshire 
to Dumbarton on the Clyde (he came home by rail). The 
trip took forty-three days. As an American, the author 





brings a fresh pair of spectacles to bear in his descriptions 
of the land and of people he met. He likes the English, but 
prefers Scottish generosity and hospitality. He remarks 
(as many others have done) on the lack of accommodation 
for travelling horses in England, on the pleasure displayed 
by old men at inns when he and his mount arrived, 
and the tendency of the young to talk in supposed Holly- 
wood slang. For the benefit of U.S. readers he explains 
“The King of Games,” which is called cricket. Here 
he is really amusing (and perhaps even accurate) in his | 
account of batting and fielding, the drowsy scorers, the 
dreaming fielders, the solemnity and hush of all nature. | 
Well, many people will admit the soporific effect of 
matches in which they have played and others through 
which they have slumbered. An amusing book, but I wish | 
a photograph of Violet had been included. 


Golf Without Tears. 
I recommend anyone who is not on good terms with his 
golf-clubs to take an afternoon off and read Mr. BERNARD 
Darwin’s Rubs of the Green (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 7/6), 
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for in the forty-odd papers here collected he will find there 
are other things in life than pronation and hitting from the 
inside out. Mr. Darwin has the happy gift of being able 
to write about golf from the benevolent angle: indeed 
the impression this book has left on me is such that if I 
hurled my putter into the pond at the 18th after an 
exasperating round, Mr. Darwin would be the first (and 
perhaps the only one) to come up and, with a quotation 
from his beloved Dickens, imply that he quite understood. 
I think I liked Mr. Darwin best in the chapter “Fifty 
Years,” because he reminded me of so much I had forgotten, 
—of gun-metal putters, of baffing-spoons, of the times 
when it was considered “side” to smoke during a round, and 
of the now largely disused terms, “fozy,” “swiping,” 
“heeling” and “toeing”’; yet the chapter on the deport- 
ment of fathers and mothers at the University match ran 
it a close second. But, please, Mr. Darwin, don’t use the 


ELEANOR BurTLER and Miss Saran PonsonBy to Plas 
Newydd. The “Gothic”’ side of the story comes inevitably 
out, from the Rosalind-and-Celia attitude of the runaways 
to the connoisseurship that enriched their original four- 
roomed cottage from the medieval ruins of Vale Crucis. 
But I should have liked more of Lady ELEANoR’s diary 
and fewer links with modernity. The Ladies, with their 
pride of caste and their ceremonious simplicity, are as 
clearly period-pieces as CowPER and Lady AUSTEN. 


A Goodly Bundle. 

In a delightful introduction to Dear Sir (METHUEN, 8/6) 
Mr. Dovetas Woopruvrr says that this collection of 
letters addressed to The Times is “intended largely for | 
browsers,” and I freely acknowledge that a greater 
incitement to browse is difficult to imagine. For,as Editor, 
Mr. WooprvrrF had an extensive field from which to select 








word “Golferesses’’ again; 
somehow or other it doesn’t 
become your pen. 


The Faithful Servant. 

Faithful service is not out 
of date or unappreciated, as 
the front page of T’he Times 
often informs us, but surely 
none ever won a more charm-| || 
ing tribute than Nana (Mac- ! 
MILLAN, 4/6), in which Har-| | 
RIET IpE Keen Roperts has|_ || 
set. down her loving memories| |' 
of her oldnurse. Nana wasa 
child in Ireland at the time of 
the famine, and was sent to 
America at fifteen in a sailing- 
ship which took seven weeks 
to get there, during which 
she was never able to un- 
dress, having no bed-clothes, 
but actually, though with 
little surprise, saw the sea- 
serpent. America gave her a 
scamp for a husband, two 
babies of her own who died, 
and years of faithful, loving, 
little-paid tendance on the 
homes and children of others, 
yet somehow she managed to 
bring her three sisters and 
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NO ILL FEELING. 


material, and his discrimina- 
tion and broadmindedness in 
making a choice from such an 
enormous crop seem to me 
equally worthy of praise. 
Starting with letters dating 
back to and beyond the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, 
he brings us quickly to modern 
times. And it is not too much 
to say that to study this vol- 
ume (or even to browse in it) 
‘is to renew acquaintance with 
the social history of the last 
decade. Neatly dividing the 
letters under such headings as 
“Education and the Young,” 
“Language and Literature,” 
Mr. Wooprurr shows his 
wisdom by finishing with a 
section entitled ‘‘ All Manner 
of Things,” in which the 
harvest can only be called 
“bumper.” If ever a perfect 
bed-side book has existed 


this is one. 







A Modern Helen. 

Mr. J. JEFFERSON Far- 
JEON, in Dangerous Beauty 
(CoLLiIns, 7/6), invites his 
readers to welcome a lady so 








brother out at her own cost. Her whims, her funny ways, 
her stories Mrs. RoBERTS has set down with so skilful a 
hand that the delightful frontispiece cannot show more 
clearly what Nana was. I do not envy the reader who 
does not warm to both nurse and nursling, or who can turn 
the last pages of this little book dry-eyed. 





Runaways in Arden. 

The romantic history of The Ladies of Llangollen has 
been told fairly often. But Dr. Mary Gorpow, stoutest 
of their champions, retells the tale in her own way, with 
the aid of all the available documents and an uncommon 
share of insight. I do not quite hold with her lavish use 
of imaginative invention. It is exasperating not to know 
what is fact and what is fiction; and few modern writers 
could hope to “put across”’ page after page of eighteenth- 
century dialogue. _The dialogue is the weak spot in Chase 
of the Wild Goose (HocartH Press, 10/6), which, starting 
with two Anglo-Irish families and their crude attempts at 
match-making, depicts the devoted friendship that led Lady 


lovely and fascinating that men from England to 
Abyssinia were strongly influenced by her charm. It is an 
invitation that some of us may prefer to refuse, but those 
who accept it will quickly find themselves following a most 
adventurous journey. It is true that the beautiful Vera’s 
rush from London to Khartoum received more than one 
severe check, for she was travelling with a young man 
to whom beauty was by no means the only danger. 
But Mr. FarJEon is an able conductor of an expedition, 
and no one could be more expert in getting travellers 
into and out of perilous situations. 








Marvels of Modern Surgery. 

“The burial of the sanctions hatchet, it is said, means the ex- 
traction of a thorn from the flesh of the Anglo-French Entente.” 
Sunday Paper. 

Tip for Travellers on the Underground. 
“You can also get pomade for the hair in a tube. Those who 


travel much find this a very excellent means of grooming the hair 
under difficult conditions,”—Domestic Chat. 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER. 
LOVE OF ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 











Charivaria. 





A WOMAN centenarian in the Midlands declares that the 
secret of long life is to smoke strong tobacco in a clay pipe. 
The difficulty of course would be to keep it a secret. 


aR & 


The theory is advanced that a special horror of certain 
animals is the effect of an experience in a previous 
existence. Fear of mice, for example, would seem to 
indicate a previous existence as a cheese. 


kkk 


Sales at the Academy are (unhappily) not brisk. But 
visitors are never pressed to buy. 
kk * 


A writer says that yodelling is becoming very popular 
in Germany. We see no reason why yodelling in Germany 
should not be popular in this country too. 
kk * 
says a correspondent in Abyssinia, 
This sounds 


“The Italian armies,” 
“are determined to put down brigandage.” 
very much like mutiny. 

kk * 


During a certain dance East African natives hop round 
one another and pat each other on the chest. In England 
that is known as heavy-weight boxing. 


Tax-collectors are said to be worn out long before the 
age of sixty. Have they the full sympathy of exhausted 
vers 2 
taxpayers ? ~- aoe 
The number of centenarians in Great Britain is said to be 


rapidly decreasing. Hopes are entertained, however, that 
there may be plenty of young ones coming on. 


x kk 
“Nothing is lost through politeness,” observes a writer. 
Excepting perhaps one’s seat on the Underground. 
xkxkk 


**Whales are said to have small throats, but the size of 
them is deceptive,” says a writer. It will be remembered 
that even JoNAH was taken in. 


kk * 


The announcement that the famous White Horse Hill 
in Berkshire is to be preserved puts an end to the fear that 
it might be allowed to go to America. 


kk * 


“Although shorts are becoming very popular, trousers 
will always have their supporters,” writes a dress-reformer. 
We sincerely hope so. 
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The Bogchester Chronicles. 


The Garden Party. 


‘“Anp is this blotter a specimen of your own work, Miss 
Stiggins?”’ 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Gloop, this is a roomy pair of 
bed-socks!”’ 

“‘What beautifully-kept grounds, Sir George! One hardly 
sees a weed.” 

As I pass on my way through the grounds of Bogge Hall 
it is easy to see one of the features which have led to the 
success of the Bogchester and District Annual Conservative 
Garden Party and Bazaar. With a word of praise here, a 
piece of helpful but encouraging criticism there, I set every- 
one at their ease and ensure that all energies are directed 
towards furthering the cause. The deficit of £47 9s. 3d. 
which has been left over from the by-election makes it 
more than ever important that there should be no slackening 








“SNUFFLING AT Mrs. GLOOP’s TAFFETA GOWN IN 
AN ALARMING MANNER.” 


of zeal this year, and all are aware that my constant 
encouragement and advice are, as ever, the mainspring 
of the Bazaar. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, my arrival is viewed with a 
good deal of relief by Sir George Gorge, the Chairman of our 
Association, who has once again lent his grounds for the 
function. And with him I soon move over to the larger and 
better-kept portion of the gardens which is reserved for the 
more important guests at the garden party. 

One of the most delightful features of this annual festival 
is that for the day all party differences are forgotten. All 
classes of Bogchester society, including even those who are 
known not to have voted straight, are admitted to the 


grounds and are freely allowed to buy any of the extremely 
ornamental and often useful articles which have been made 
by the ladies of Bogchester. But on my advice the best 
part of the gardens, as well as a more elaborate tea, is 
reserved for those whose social position ensures that they 
will be able to appreciate them. 


An UNWELCOME INTRUSION. 


The arrangement works well. A strong iron gate separates 
the two enclosures, and, although nothing has been said, 





“Grves Mrs. GLooP A PURPLE MOUSE TO HOLD.” 


the people of Bogchester know better than to intrude on a 


place obviously intended for such persons as Sir George 
and myself. However, we have just been joined by Mrs. 
Gloop, whose taffeta tea-gown adds a tasteful spot of colour 


to the gathering, when I am surprised to notice that | 


Captain Featherstonehaugh has seen fit to push his way 
into our enclosure. Not only is he wearing a loud tweed 
suit and a cloth cap more suitable to a racing stable than 
to the Bogchester and District Garden Party and Bazaar, 
but he is leading by his side a large white bull-terrier which 
is already snuffling at Mrs. Gloop’s tea-gown in an alarming 
manner. . 

It is obviously my duty to protest with firm but good- 
humoured sarcasm against this intrusion. 

“So you consider a dangerous dog is necessary at a 
Conservative garden party ?”’ 

“This one is. He bites Socialists; and I can tell you that 
he has bitten one already.” 

“And I can tell you that it will have to be removed.” 

“All right, then. Why don’t you remove him?” 

At this moment the dog starts to sidle towards me and, 
for fear of creating a disturbance, I move hastily backwards, 
leaving the Captain to go forward to greet those of his 
acquaintances who have not already turned ostentatiously 
away from him. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


This minor blemish on an otherwise perfect organisation 
is however quickly forgotten as we move over to the stall 
which the Vicar—one of the greatest mouse authorities in 
the county—has set up within our enclosure. On it is a 
display of his coloured mice—an entertainment which it has 
been thought more suitable for the better educated section 
of the garden party. 


On our approach the Vicar gives an extremely interesting 
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account of the difficulties of mouse-breeding. This remark- 
able man has already published a pamphlet on the flora 
of Bogchester, and his latest researches have given the 
town a name for scientific thought which extends as far 
as—and even beyond—Clumphampton. To illustrate one 
of his points he takes from its cage a valuable purple mouse 
which he asks Mrs. Gloop to hold while he continues his 
remarks. 

At this moment I am horrified to hear at my elbow a 
sinister snuffling sound. Wheeling quickly round I see that 
Captain Featherstonehaugh, with his dog completely out 
of control, has wandered aimlessly into our group. 

Alas! I am just too late to prevent the disaster which 
threatens. For at that instant the lead breaks, the dog 
leaps forward barking wildly, and then all is confusion. 

Mrs. Gloop drops her mouse and jumps on to the 
nearest chair calling loudly for help; the Vicar disappears 
under the table in a vain attempt to retrieve his 
specimen which is being chased in circles by the now 
maddened bull-terrier; Captain Featherstonehaugh stands 
in the background making uncouth hunting noises; only 
I remain calm. 


An ALARMING SITUATION. 


But the situation becomes still more serious when the 
mouse darts suddenly from beneath the table and takes 





“THIS ALONE SAVES THE SITUATION.” 


refuge up the right leg of my trousers. I realise that the 
time has now come for me to take charge, and I break into 
a brisk run, in the hope of putting an end to this unedifying 
spectacle, while the dog bounds and snarls alongside me. 
And at this point the Vicar, with his eye fixed on the spot 
where his specimen is concealed, flings himself forward in 
a desperate and ill-judged effort to save it. There is a 
splintering crash as we collide with the tea-table and fall 
heavily to the ground. 

This alone saves the situation. The dog at once turns its 
attention to the cream buns which are scattered over the 
grass, the Vicar is able to retrieve his mouse from its hiding- 
place, and I at last have an opportunity of turning to 
He attempts uneasily to 


_ carry the matter off with a high hand. 





“When you have quite finished playing with my dog I 
think I’ll be going home.” 

“Kindly do so. We wish to see neither you nor your dog 
again. You will be informed later of the damage—through 
our solicitors.” 

“That’s nothing to do with me. 
Vicar who did all the damage.” 

“Due to your lack of control over this fierce dog.” 

“T can control the dog all right, but I can’t control you 
and the Vicar when you run amok. After all, I’m only 
human.” 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” I respond icily 
as I sweep past the Captain to rejoin the rest of my party. 


It was you and the 


THE RovuGHER ELEMENT. 


This unpleasant incident has an unfortunate effect on 
the bazaar. All trade appears to have ceased and the fence 
of the outer enclosure is lined by a large and excited crowd 
of the rougher element, who seem to imagine that some form 
of dog-racing is taking place in our section. Many voices are 
to be heard clamouring for admission, and Sir George is 
being approached by two of the more disreputable citizens 
of Bogchester, one of whom wants to enter a whippet 
and the other to make a book on the next event. In 
the hope. of smoothing things over I suggest that the 
crowd shall be admitted, at a small extra charge, to 
view the mouse show; but I am met by unexpected 
opposition not only from the Vicar but from the crowd 
itself, which is now obsessed with the ridiculous idea that 
Sir George and I are running dog-races for our own private 
entertainment. 

But a sudden end is put to this absurd impasse by the 
fall of a torrential shower of rain, and there follows a wild 
rush for shelter. After long experience in organising the 
Bogchester Bazaar, we on the Committee have arranged 
that the only shelter available shall be in the tea-tent and 
that tickets shall be paid for at the entrance. The wisdom 
of this step now becomes apparent, and, despite the not 
altogether satisfactory progress of the afternoon, we are 
still able to show a profit at the end of the day. 

One thing we have learnt from this year’s Annual 
Garden Party and Bazaar: in future Captain Feather- 
stonehaugh will be invited not to attend. H. W. M. 








A new drug described in a medical journal is said to have 
the effect of making shy people talkative. Hopes are 
entertained that some means may yet be found of making 
talkative people shy. Peers 


In Germany a convict has been placed on parole for one 
day in order that he may be married. It is understood 
that both sentences will be served concurrently. 

x kk 

There is a certain Lancashire man who claims to be 
the oldest oddfellow. It would be interesting to learn 
who is the oddest oldfellow. 

xk x 


The railways are running special holiday trains that stop 
for a day or two at various places en route. On ordinary 
trains of course it merely seems like it. 

kk 

Somebody gives it as his opinion that the existing inter- 
national treaties could be halved. Instead of torn into bits? 

xk ** 

An East-End schoolgirl is stated to weigh over twelve 





stone. A Wapping child, of course. 
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Twins. 


(Intimations of All Sorts of Thin 


THEIR birth was not a sleep and a forgetting, 
They trail no clouds of glory as they come 
(Not as you’d notice), and I don’t mind betting 

Each thinks less of his Soul than of his Tum. 
A poet’s views become, I’m now supposing, 
Outmoded; for, as far as I can see, 
Shades of the prison-house seem to be closing 
Not on my growing children but on me. 
Now I must eat much more than I am able; 
I chew each mouthful fifty-seven times. 
I may not put my elbows on the table, 
Or Peter ’ll shortly imitate my crimes. 
I eat milk-puddings, which I’ve always hated; 
I now say “Ta” when given anything, 
Else will be caused, as all have clearly stated, 
Bad habits to which James is sure to cling. 
Yes, I have got to be a shining beacon, 
A pattern of perfection to my boys, 


gs from Observations of Early Childhood.) 





A presentation, never seen to weaken, 
Of moral worth, obedience and poise. 
I’m often called to dress the one that wriggles, 
Or loosen knots that someone else has tied. 
And while their mother stands around and giggles 
[ sing them little songs at eventide. 
I work out complicated schemes of feeding 
And plot the graphs of vitamins beneath, 
Deducing how much pepsin James is needing ; 
And suffer wounds in counting Peter’s teeth. 
My days with unaccustomed tasks are teeming, 
My nights are thronged with countless flocks of sheep. 
Where is it now—the glory and the dreaming ? 
And cries come to me from the fields of sleep. 
Old landmarks melt away beneath the forces 
Whose waters are too strong for me to dam. 
The one star left by which I set a course is— 


I will not push them in their beastly pram. J. B. E. 
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Barber's Assistant. “ How pb’ You LIKE IT, Sir?” 


Horticultural Expert. 


“ Just A GENTLE PRUNE.” 
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Thoughts on Tithe. 





Srnec this in your bath:— 

“ . . and the [Tithe] Commission shall 
thereupon calculate the average annual rate of 
poundage at which the rent-charge was assess- 
able to rates during those three years, any 
liability to pay on a proportion only of the 
rateable value and any deduction in arriving at 
the rateable value being treated as a corre- 
sponding reduction of poundage in respect of 
that rate, and the amount to be deducted under 
this paragraph shall be the sum which would 
have been levied as rates had such average 
annual rate of poundage been applied to the 
reduced rateable value of the tithe rent-charge, 
and for the purposes of this sub-paragraph the 
expression ‘reduced rateable value’ means, in 
relation to a rent-charge, a sum ascertained by 
deducting from nineteen-twentieths of the gross 
annual value thereof the following fraction of 
such nineteen-twentieths, that is to say, the 
ascertained average rate of poundage in 
shillings over that ascertained average rate plus 
twenty shillings.” 

(Tithe Bill—First Schedule—Part I.) 


I now see why, in a later schedule to 
the same merry measure, it is laid 
down that no Member of the House of 
Commons shall be a Tithe Com- 
missioner. Let others do that sort 
of sum. 

I have no doubt that the passage 
printed above has a meaning, though 
I have not yet discovered it: and I 
honour the accomplished draftsmen 
who have to express such complicated 
manceuvres in words. But, for the 
benefit of lesser men and the general 
understanding of laws, would it not 
be possible to conclude such passages 
of prose with examples, in figures, in 
the manner of the arithmetic books? 
Thus :— 

“Let x = the figure to be discovered by 
the unfortunate Tithe Commissioners. 

Let 5s. = the Average Annual Rate of 

Poundage. 

Let £100 = the Gross Annual Value or 

what-not. 

Then 32 of £100 = £95 (does it ?). 

And from £95 we deduct a fraction of £95, 

which shall be— 
the ascertained average rate of 
poundage in shillings 
that ascertained rate + 20s. 
and the answer is— 


I have not troubled to work the 
whole thing out myself, but the idea is 
good. If something is not done soon 
upon these lines it is just possible that 
one or two of the faithful Commons 
may from time to time go into the 
Lobbies| without being absolutely 
certain what they are voting about. 





But the Schedules to this Bill are 
full of fun. In the Second Schedule we 
find an old friend :— 

“4, A Member of the Commons House of 


Parliament shall be disqualified for being 
appointed or being””—(what is the big differ- 
ence ?)—“‘a commissioner and for being 
appointed under the last foregoing paragraph 
to discharge the duties of a Commissioner.” 
“The last foregoing paragraph” is— 
“3. The Commission may act notwith- 
standing any vacancy in their number.” 
The last concluding part of “4,” 
therefore, does not seem to signify 
much. What is meant is “2’—the 
last foregoing paragraph but one: but 
let that pass. We still maintain, upon 
the main issue, that Parliament’s 
thought might be cheaply and ade- 
quately expressed in these words :— 


“No Member of the Commons House of 
Parliament shall be a Tithe Commissioner.” 


# # * # # 


If our old friend the “Man from 
Mars” had found a place in the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery the other 
day he might have remarked with 
some surprise that a measure by which 
the State guarantees a large part of the 
income of the Established Church and 
which seems to beg the whole question 
of the future relations between Church 
and State should be in the charge of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
with some assistance from the Minister 


of Health. 
# * h * * 


Those who complain that it is 
archaic and wrong to retain a special 
charge upon the owner of land repre- 
senting, historically, a tenth part of the 
produce of the land, should remember 
that a very similar tax is laid upon the 
producers of plays and concerts, opera, 
etc. But the tax on the produce (not 
the profits, but the yield) of the 
theatrical manager’s operations is not 
one-tenth but nearly two—or 20 per 
cent. Both imposts may be wrong— 
but there it is. And the dramatic 
author is even better acquainted with 
the principle of tithe: for he pays, by 
custom, one tithe of his earnings to his 
agent, and two tithes (the Entertain- 
ment Tax) are deducted from the 
“gross receipts”’ of the theatre before 
his royalties are calculated. And on 
anything he earns in America he is 
now, I believe, to pay one tithe by way 
of income-tax (it used to be 8 per cent.). 
So that on anything he earns in 
America he renders the following 
tithes :— 





American Income-Tax 1 tithe = 10% 
English Income-Tax 2} tithes = 25% 
Agent’s Fee .. -- 1 tithe = 10% 

Tora. 4} tithes = 45% 


And the income of which he is per- 
mitted to receive 55 per cent. has 
already been reduced by the deduction 


of 14-2 tithes from the sum which the 
public have paid to see his play. 

The tithe system, therefore, is not 
quite so antiquated as the tithe-payer 
supposes. 


%* * t % Eo 


But what a glorious theme is tithe! 
It is surely the most fantastic confusion 
into which the British race has ever 
thrust itself. I know of no subject 
concerning which so many legislators 
confess complete incomprehension and 
an invincible reluctance to acquire 
understanding. All parties wildly 
disagree: and most of them are in- 
dubitably right. At least, all parties 
can be shown to be suffering some 
technical injustice. Take the rates. 
Rates are paid upon tithe (but not by 
the Church): and if tithe is to be extin- 
guished in October it would seem 
reasonable to say that the rates on 
tithe should be extinguished too—just 
as rates would be no longer payable on 
a house which fell into the sea. The 
rating authorities are to continue 
receiving rates, on a descending scale, 
for 60 years: but the Government 
(“they”’ say) deducts enough from the 
tithe-owner’s property to pay the 
rates in perpetuity. 

If you mention “rates” to a lay 
tithe-owner—an Oxford College, for 
example—he rages furiously, and, as 
some will think, rightly. I should add 
that the same effect can be produced by 
softly saying to him “Sinking Fund,” 
“Gross Annual Value,” or “Sixty 
Years.” For this poor fellow seems to 
be battered at all points in this strange 
settlement. His £105 odd, in perpe- 
tuity, is reduced to a nominal £91 for 
sixty years. But this figure is further 
reduced, by various deductions for 
rates (unlike the Church, he pays his 
own rates), land-tax, cost of collection, 
and what-not, to £51. It includes— 
first outrage—a sum not specified, but 
believed to be about £14, by way of 
Sinking Fund. So that, according to 
him, he is being compelled to buy his 
own property by annual instalments. 
And—second outrage—he is to pay 
rates on this Sinking Fund. Moreover, 
though the whole thing is to end in 60 
years, the Government is collecting 
enough to pay the rates in perpetuity. 

Well, that is what he says: and I, 
for one, am not going to argue with 
anybody about tithe. 

The end of it all, he says, will be that 
he will be deprived of 20 per cent. of 
his income from this source. Few, how- 
ever, seem to think that this is a bad 
thing. On the contrary, the fellows at 
the other end (a few of them) are still 
complaining that he is not deprived of 
more. Indeed, the general criticism of 
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“°SrrutH! °E’D FALL ORF THE Queey Marry IF THE WEATHER WAS ROUGH.” 








His Majesty’s Government seems to be 
be that it is robbing Peter in order to 
steal from Paul. A queer business. 
Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment simply tears its hair and main- 
tains that because everybody is dis- 
gruntled it must be right. This is a 
good old British argument, and there 
may be something in it; but it can be 
overdone. At least we shall agree that 
none of us envies the MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES his job, 
and wish him fortune in the difficult 
fight. ACPO. 








Detectivitis. 





THE clock struck one. 
The deed was done! 
T held my gun and shook in every limb; 
For I had shot 
That nasty blot 
From “ Kozi Kot ”—in fact I’d mur- 
dered him! 
I stood perplexed. 
What next? What next ! 
Ah, yes—of course! I mopped my 
brow. 





Ra 


The thing was clear as crystal now. 
I gave an artful snigger: 
To save my own most precious life 
I’d make it look as if his wife 
Had pulled the fatal trigger ! 


T looked around 
And quickly found 


Upon the ground the woman’s hand- 


kerchief. 
I took a pen, 
A card, and then 


Inscribed it: ‘Men of your sort bore 


me stiff.”’ 
I signed it ‘‘Flo”’; 
And then to show 
That she, beyond the slightest doubt, 
Had laid her wretched husband out 
While having his siester, 
I pinned her “wipe” anddamning note 


Securely to the corpse’s coat— 


A move that should arrest her. 


I left the scene 
Assured, serene, 


As if I1’d been there merely for a chat; 


But—on a bench 
Inspector French 


(Who’d clear the wench) with Dr. 
Thorndyke sat! 
The brainy domes 
Of Sherlock Holmes 
And Mr. Fortune loomed ahead— 
Then Hanaud’s face increased my 
dread— 
My chance, indeed, was flimsy ; 
And next, intent upon my sin, 
Both Vance and Poirot bustled in, 
And then Lord Peter Wimsey ! 


In half-a-sec’ 
Each brilliant ’tec, 
Without a check, had proved my horrid 
guilt. 
I charged the door . . . 
But knew no more 
Till—on the floor-—I woke—beneath 
the quilt; 
For it would seem 
*Twas all a dream, 
And Mr. Jones from down the road 
Still thrived within his foul abode, 
Obsequious and cringing; 
While J resolved to try my luck 
With novels by Miss Berta Ruck 
On top of lobster binging. 
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From the Shilling Seats. 





I pon’r think I make unreasonable demands of county 
cricket. 

There must be a good batsman at one end. He must 
wear clean white flannels—spotless ducks if you prefer it— 
and very large white pads, and he should be in the late 
sixties or early seventies when I arrive. This will enable 
me to work up an interest in his chances of a century and 
srobably get me into conversation with my neighbours. 

here is nothing like the approach of a century for drawing 
people together. I have said that he must be a good bats- 
man, and I mean it. I want none of your scratehers. He 
must keep pushing them through the covers and forcing 
them away past mid-on and generally stepping out to the 
pitch of the all Cutting is all right as long as it is not too 
fine ; this business of guiding them between first and second 
slip makes me nervous. I don’t care very much about leg- 
glides, because I generally mistake them for byes and come 
in late with my “A-aah!”; but a good hard biff to the 
square-leg boundary is in order. It keeps the umpire up 
to the mark. 

I ask little of the batsman at the other end, save that 


| he should wear a cap if his colleague is bareheaded and 
_ vice versd. Failing that, he should at least wear a different 


cap or have red hair or be three feet taller or shorter. 
Nothing irks me more than to see two batsmen of the same 
size, each wearing a blue cap with a little white badge on it. 
Life becomes one long struggle to distinguish which is which. 
I do not require this second man to be any good; in fact I 
prefer him to be pretty bad. His function, as I see it, is 
to run singles whenever he gets the bowling, unless it 
happens to be the end of an over; or else to be perpetually 
popping the ball up in the air so that the crowd can make 
that extraordinary roaring noise it reserves for narrow 
escapes. It is pure waste of time and material, so far as I 
am concerned, to have two good batsmen in at once. I 


_ really can’t be anxious about more than one. 


There must be a fast bowler. My idea of a fast bowler is 


_a large rather red-faced man who takes twenty-eight steps 


back and returns in seven thunderous leaps, finishing up 


| with a tremendous bound into the air and a flail-like move- 








| ment of the arms. If possible he should give a grunt at the 


moment of delivery, plainly audible in the shilling seats. 
To see this so superabundant display of energy culminate 
in a neat four through the gully (bringing my favourite 
batsman into the nineties) is balm and ointment to my 
soul. “A-aah!’’ I ery. And I probably turn to the man on 
my right and offer him a sandwich. 

It is not in the least that I have any animus against the 
fast bowler. A little later, when my batsman has made his 
century and departed, I shall be wholeheartedly pro-fast- 
bowler. Instead of being a mere machine for supplying the 
batsman with boundaries he must become an avenging 
fury, uprooting the stumps of his opponents, holding fierce 
straight drives single-handed, and ever and again appealing 
in a great voice to the umpire—a man to strike terror and 
confusion into the enemy. The sooner the innings is over 
now the better. Number Seven or Eight can hit up fifty 
in a dozen strokes if he likes, but as for the rest—back to 
the pavilion with them, with bruised shins and broken bats 
We will see what Hopshire can do. 

I make no special stipulations about the fielders. Three 
or four slips are an advantage, because it is pleasant to see 
them bob up and down together, and a tall lithe young man 
in a Harlequin cap at cover-point lends an amusing air of 
activity to the game. Such men are always throwing the 
wicket down with tremendous violence, whether the bats- 





men happen to be out of their ground or not. I don’t know 
why this should be so. There is nearly always a short fat 
little man who runs with great dash along the bo 

so I need hardly mention this essential feature of first-class 
cricket. But he should remember to fall over his feet at 
least twice during the innings. This puts the spectators in 
an excellent humour and increases their willingness to throw 
the ball back to him at the end of his long runs. If he can 
then return it to the bowler with one of those enormous 
underhand throws my heart is in his keeping. 

That is about all I ask of county cricket. Of course the 
ground should be a pleasant shady one with trees all round 
it, and the score-board ought to be directly opposite me, 
and at about one-thirty it is a good thing if | meet someone 
I know who can take me into the pavilion for lunch; but 
otherwise there is nothing except that, strictly speaki 
the game should be Surrey v. Kent, or Middlesex », 
Yorkshire. 

I don’t see that any of my demands are unreasonable. 


H. F. E. 








The Quicker Knitter. 


I’m a much quicker knitter 

Than Mrs. Thacker. 

It’s absurd to say she knits quicker. 
She may seem slicker 











But I can easily lick her. 

It just makes me sicker 

Than a dog to think she thinks she’s quicker. 
If she does think she’s a quicker knitter, 
Well! I’m no quitter, 

I'll prove I’m much faster 

And a far quicker caster 

On and off. If you’re her backer 

You can tell Mrs. Thacker 

I’m no slacker. 

On vour own head be your sins 

If you let Mrs. Thacker 

Think that [ can’t whack her 

With some wool and two pins. 

I should feel I could kick her 

If I thought she could knit quicker. 

It must be bitter 

For her to know I’m a quicker knitter 

And that I can easily lick her. 

I'll tell her without a flicker 

Of a lid that I knit quicker. 

If you want to see me tackle Mrs. Thacker, 
You tell her she'll have to crack her 

Joints before she’s half as quick a knitter 
Aslam. She'll be in a jitter 
If she knows you’ve said she’s a swifter knitter. 
You should advise Mrs. Thacker 

That she ought to pack her 

Knitting up and quit her 

Idea of proving she’s a quicker knitter. 


eee ae ene See ne 








“The shorthand writers are women and work turn and turp about 
in brief shifts.—N.Z. Paper. 


Perhaps the less they turn and turn about the better. 





“He said that accordingly, speaking in such company, he one 
Shadrach, Meshach, or Abednego would have felt if, in the 
den, they had been called upon to propose the health and 
appetite of the lions.—Report of Speech in Daily Paper. 


Now Danret would have been perfectly au fav with such 








a situation. 
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The Little Owl. 


Swircuine on the wireless the other 
day I dived straight into a new world, 
a new England. For years, I gathered, 
a terrific controversy had been going 
on about the Little Owl. All England 
was convulsed by it. The entire 
country, I now learned, was split into 
two opposing camps: the pro-Little 
Owls and the con-Little Owls—those 
who had investigated the habits and 
morals of the Little Owl and found 
him good, and those who, after a 
careful sifting of the evidence, pro- 
nounced him a bad lot. The speaker 
| himself was a pro-Owl—rather a 

doubtful pro. There were aspects of 

the private life of the S s¢ 

Little Ow! which (he 

could not disguise the 
fact) filled him with dis- 
| quiet. Still, on the whole 
he was pro-Owl. And all 
he pleaded for was a fair 
trial. A fair trial, he re- 
iterated. Angry passions 
| were rising over the ques- | 
| tion, making it difficult | 
for the judges to take | 
a cool unbiased view. 
Tempers were giving | 
under the strain, and 
| wild things were being 
| said in hot blood which 
were prejudicing the 
chances of the prisoner 
at the bar (Little Owl). 

And as I listened I 
was conscious of a feeling 
of isolation. I felt cut 
off from the community 
in which I lived. Here 
was I with my head full} 
of thoughts of Rome and 
| Addis Ababa, with HirLer’s voice and 
Budget inquiries still ringing in my ears, 
while all around me the minds of my 
countrymen were thronged with staring 
images of the Little Ow! and re-echoed 
to his mournful hootings. 

I was mad with my friends too. 
They must all have been trapesing 
about the countryside collecting owl 
pellets and spending whole nights 
disguised as a hawthorn-bush the 
better to pry into the secrets of the 
nest, And I had been left out of it all. 
I was aghast at the position to which 
I had allowed myself to sink. I was 
probably the only person in England 
with no views at all on the Owl 
question; unable to raise my voice in 
the councils of the nation. I must pull 
up before it was too late, I felt, so I 
| hastened out to retrieve a desperate 

situation. 

What one had to do, apparently, 














was to collect and analyse Little Owl 

iets and report their contents to 
Miss Somebody-or-Other at the British 
Museum or the Bodleian or somewhere. 
Or, better still, to send the pellets to this 
Miss Somebody. These — by the 
way, are composed of the portions of 
the owl diet which his digestion refuses 
to cope with—bones, skin, feathers and 
the like. The outraged innards of the 
Little Owl make them into pellets 
and return them nenaiiees as a 
sort of cud which the owl does not chew 
but spits out. On the whole I thought 
that I would post my specimens to this 


Miss Somebody-or-Other rather than- 


analyse them myself. What a break- 
fast-table that woman must have to 
be sure! 





“FOLLOWING MISS WORKMANS PLEASING RENDERING OF “THE 
ANCIENT MARINER’ MR TOWNSEND 1S TO FAVOUR 
US WITH ‘SEA FEVER” 


Outside on my estate, 
stretches away into the distance 
around the house for several yards, I 
met Tiger the jobbing gardener. Why 
he is called Tiger is an interesting 
point which I cannot go into at the 
moment. 

1 asked him if there were any owls 
about our demesne. 

Tiger said that there bain’t no fowls 
around here, as I should have known 
for myself, Zur, 

“Owls,” I shouted—‘‘ Owls. Te-wit. 
te-woo.” 

Tiger said if I meant owls, one lived 
in that there tree. 

“A Little Owl?” I asked. 

Tiger said it was a fair size. Not too 
big and not too small, you might say 
(he said). He added that there was no 
call for me to be a-feared of it. 

“Does it do much damage?” I 
asked. ‘‘Eat the peas and so on?” 


which 


Tiger said that owls didn’t eat bees, 
“They got more sense,” he explained, 

“Peas,” I bawled—*‘ peas and q's,” 

Tiger thought for a bit and then said 
Yes, owls were partial to peas, 

I conceived a sudden suspicion that 
Tiger was preparing the ground for a 
big shortage of peas in the summer; 
and fearing lest he might discover that 
owls also ate strawberries and dug u 
potatoes, I left him to start my 
for pellets under the tree he had 
pointed out. 

I searched diligently but without 
success. I even divided the ground 
into squares and examined each with 
meticulous care. But not one pellet 
did I find. Then I stared up into the 
tree in the hope of learning something 
: ——™ about the domestic ar. 
rangements of the Little 
Owl, but he was not 
visible. I feared I was 
doomed to glean nothing 
on which to base an 
opinion on the great 
question of the hour. I 
was just having one last 
look round the barren 
spot when something fell 
squashily on the back of 
my neck. Clawing wildly 
inside my collar I pro- 
duced what may have 
been a rather badly 
beheaded mouse. It was 
not at all nice. 





I now intend to write 
a very strong letter to 
this Miss Somebody-or- 
Other at the British 
Museum or wherever she 
is, declaring myself defin- 
itely anti-Little Owl in 
spade Upnimnaicas the great controversy. I 
know something of his habits, I shall 
tell her, and I do not approve of them, 

And if she insists on proper evidence 
I will send her my collar. J.B. E. 





Anstey Guthrie: A Self- 
Portrait. 
Avroprocrarutes of humorist, 
when written with the perfect candour 

which marks A Long Retrospect,* are 
of surprises for those who only knew 
them from their books. The GUTHRIE 
of real life differs widely from 
Anstey of Vice Versd, for while the 
Latin epitaph Neminem tristem fecit 
might truly be applied to him, his 
reminiscences prove again and again 
how far he was removed from 





wel 

* A Long Retrospect, by ¥. ANSTEY (Tomas 

Ansrey Guraris), Oxford University Press, 
London: Milford, 15/-. 
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y of irresponsible jesters. In- 
he may be said to have suffered 
the not uncommon fate of writers who 
make a great initial success with a 
humorous work and then dare to be 
serious or strike out a new line. The 
reading public have labelled them 
“fanny men ” and will not let them off. 
So it came about that such remarkable 
stories as T'he Giant's Robe and The 
Pariah were disregarded as regrettable 
deviations from the true bent of his 
ius. Moreover he was intensely self- 
critical, he had no illusions about his 
claims to remembrance, and it was a 
desire to test the intrinsic merit of his 
work that made him publish Stella 
Maberly anonymously, with results 
that only enhanced his natural diffi- 
dence but never embittered his outlook 
on life. 

He was a brilliant social satirist, but 
Micuagt Frnssury’s aphorism, ‘ Any- 
thing to give pain,” was entirely 
foreign to his nature. He loved to shoot 
folly as it flies, but his shafts were never 
tipped with poison. False sentiment, 
renee and snobbery were 

vourite subjects of his ridicule. But 
some of his very best work has ceased 
to appeal to the present generation 
because the targets he aimed at have 
ceased to exist. His burlesques of 
music-hall songs and sketches, in 
which he anticipated PéLisster, can 
only be appreciated fully by those 
familiar with the variety stage in later 
Victorian times, and when they were 
reprinted a few years ago they were 
neglected by Press and public alike. 
But the story of the genesis and recep- 
tion of his books is told with uniform 
equanimity. He neither exults in his 
successes nor resents his failures. As 
was said of him by one of his friends, 
he was the uncomplaining victim of his 
own “viceversatility.” 

For the rest, his reminiscences throw 
much light on his methods of work 

the close study and _ retentive 
memory of what he had seen and heard 
render his Voces Populi so faith- 

ful @ picture of the middle-class world 
of his time in their moments of expan- 
sion and relaxation. His gradual 
retirement from the ranks of regular 
contributors to these pages was due to 
® growing sense of the strain of 
providing weekly articles. Yet the 
y of his later papers, notably 
collected under the title of 
Salted Almonds, shows little falling-off 
the old vivacity and charm. He 
practically given up writing humor- 
us Verses—for which he had a real 
ny years before, and after he 
ore be a member of the Round 
Is appearances in Punch were 

and far between. The last of all, 
Duane - a _ 
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printed just before his own death, 
appeared in the Du Maurter Memorial 
Number, and was a worthy tribute to 
the gifts and graces of his colleague 
and friend, 

Whatever may be the ultimate 
verdict of posterity on his merits as 
an author, ANSTEY’S services to Punch 
can never be forgotten. For twenty 
years he was the most outstanding 
figure on the literary staff as well as an 
unfailing contributor to the gaiety of 
his generation. In his later years he 
was something of a recluse, but he was 
always the same to his old friends and 
at his best in the delightful parties he 
gave to children, There is nothing in 
this book to dispel the fragrant memories 
which he has left in the hearts of those 


who knew and loved him. 
good things, and though it might pos- 
sibly have gained by condensation, one 
may quote in his defence the maxim of 
VAUVENARGUES: Les meilleurs auteurs 
parlent trop. C. L. G. 








Answer to Correspondent. 
No, “Shorts from the Courts” do 
not refer to barristers’ briefs. 





“SupsriruTe FoR THE Borr.e. 
Beer py tHe Can.” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 


Have the Infant Welfare Centres noth- 





“You go to India by the piano boats.” 
Schoolgirl’s Essay. 


Thus avoiding the roaring fortes. 


It is full of | 
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“| SHAN’T KEEP YOU A MINUTE, DEAR, BUT 1 DECIDED AFTER ALL THAT PERHAPS I|’D BETTER WEAR MY SHORT PANTS 


1r 1’M GOING TO PADDL...” 











eens 








A Pinch? 


Havre had for a very long while no 
association with snuff, it is strange 
suddenly in various ways to have 
become so aware of it. To begin with, 
I have just been given as a souvenir 
the snuff-box that belonged to one of 


| my great-grandfathers; next, I met a 
| distinguished elderly lady who had 


heard so much of the value of snuff 
as a preventive of colds that she 
intended to submit her aristocratic 
nose to the experiment, and, in the 
course of her inquiries at two London 
tobacconists, had learned that they 
each sold annually over three tons of 


| it; and finally, only a few days ago, I 
| was at a dinner-party where the last 
| word on the menu was “Snuff,” and 


punctually as the meal ended a noisy 
tremor of sneezing convulsed the room. 
It may therefore, I think, be deduced 
| that the habit of snuff-taking is coming 
in again; but whether with the old 
| courtly rites, such as actors in costume- 


| plays exhibit, remains to be seen. 


| Probably not. The present generation 
_ does not much incline to spectacular 
| and ceremonial convolutions, so that 

_ snuff-takers will, I imagine, as they 


have done for so long in newspaper 
offices, merely pass it round. 

Not however tome. Much as I dis- 
like colds, I prefer them to snuff. 

But there are two other reasons why 
this old fashion of carrying snuff may 
not be revived, and they are: (1) that 
tobacco taken as smoke rather than 
as a stimulating powder has, as we 
say, dug itself in; and (2) that we 
no longer wear the kind of clothes 
which can stand the addition of a solid 
box of no insignificant proportions. 
I possess as curiosities several empty 
snuff-boxes of varying age and material, 
and once, in America, I gave a filled 
one to a driver who was too often 
disposed to slumber; but the smallest 
of these is bulky, with unyielding 
corners, and I do not see how, without 
the ejection of other articles, all un- 
fortunately essential, it could be 
accommodated in a present-day suit. 
It would need a new pocket ; but where ? 

Being myself more or less typical, 
let me tell you about my own pockets. 
I find that in an ordinary day-suit I 
have twelve, and all are occupied. The 
two in the trousers are for money, keys, 
and four nutmegs—faithfully carried 
as a prophylactic against rheumatism. 
An old wives’ prescription, it is true, 





but not necessarily worse than a 
young doctor's. In the waistcoat, as 
I call it and shall continue to (but “vest” 
in the language of tailors), | have four 
pockets in which are distributed: in 
two, a watch and at the other end of 
the chain a sovereign-purse for six- 
pences, and in the other two a pencil 
and knife and a cigarette-case. In the 
jacket, as the tailors say—or coat a8 
I say, even although there are no tails 
—I have six pockets, each with its n- 
flexible duty to perform. In the left 
inside pocket there is the handkerchief 
which, when they took snuff, my 
ancestors used to manipulate with & 








grace and dexterity that to me are 
extremely distasteful; in the right | 
inside pocket there is a leather case | 
which occasionally has notes m it. | 
The larger inside pocket on the left, 
which I admit is something of am 
eccentricity and in which a poacher 
would carry rabbits, is a device of the 
late BERNARD Quarircu, the book- 
seller, who adapted it for pacific 
townsmen, so that in it they might 
secrete a volume honourably acquired. 
In the smallest of the three ou 
pockets I put pennies, and in the other 
two: on the left a cigar-case (or, m 





country, a tobacco-pouch), and on the 
een 
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right an engagement book and a pince- 
nez case, and, in the country, a pipe. 

Where then will the snuff-box go’ 
If as is true, our forbears were 
never without snuff, it is because they 
had neither cigarettes nor cigars, pipe 
‘nor pouch. Also, in their decorative 
| coats were tails in which there were 

two pockets more, where even large 

enamelled snuff-boxes, with amorous 
pictures on them, could comfortably 
repose. But, as | have shown, there 
is no such spare room to-day. What 
then is to happen? Must we give up 
‘tobacco in any other form than 
| Rappee and its companions? Must we 
| return to the old brocades? Or must 
tailors devise something new ! 

Or shall we resist the return of a 
very unattractive practice? KE. V. L. 
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George drank an inch of beer from 
his mug and put it down on the table 
with a sigh of satisfaction. Then he 
drew from his pocket a red handker- 
chief bulging with something heavy 
that jingled. 

“Could any gen’leman oblige me with 
a pound-note for this here ¢”’ he asked, 
revealing a mixed hoard of coppers 
| and small silver. 
| Most of us knew without being told 
| that the money was intended for ‘‘ that 
gal Sarah.” She is George’s eldest 
daughter, well past her sixtieth birth- 
_ day and a grandmother herself, but to 
| Little Wurzleton she will always be 
“that gal.” 
| Sarah lives in a town about fifty 
'} miles away and her husband is ‘on 
'the Labour,” so that she is glad of 
| any cash that old George can send her. 
It is not for himself alone that he 
feathers his nest so assiduously. He 
_Temembers his chick. Every few weeks 
he scrapes together a spare pound. 
| Allof which, or as much of it as he 
| thought advisable, he confided to the 
) assembled company. An _ obliging 
— offered to write him a cheque, 
_ but xeorge thought different. ‘‘The 
gal wouldn’ know what to do with it,” 
| he said. 
| So the obliging stranger provided a 
_hote and made light of George's last- 
minute discovery that his savings, 

Which he could have swore he had 
counted ten dozen times, amounted 
only to nineteen-and-sevenpence. He 
waved aside the coppers that the old 
man had been reserving for his second 
pint, 

George slipped the note into an 
envelope, licked the flap and stuck it 

With an emphatic thump of his 
onl Thass a weight off my chess,” 
said. “Ready for post an’ all.” 


oo. 
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But the stranger was still not satis- 
fied. “It’s not properly stamped,” he 
said. Knowing more about business 
(or less about George) than we yokels, 
he could not allow a letter with a 
halfpenny stamp to pass unchallenged. 
He remarked that there would be 
twopence to pay. 

“That'll be worth tuppence to the 
gal,” George argued. 

“All the same...” the stranger 
said, and his hand moved towards his 
pocket-book. There seemed to be no 
limit to his obligingness. 

“Young man,” George said sternly, 
“vou’ve been talking about vallyables 
gettin’ lost in the post. But did you 
ever hear o’ the Post Office losin a 
letter that had somethin’ to pay on it? 


The stranger confessed that 


never did 





he 


“Nor me neither, and I’ve lived | 


longer ’n most,” said George. ‘This 
here letter o’ mine is worth tuppence 
to them if the gal gets it, and nothin’ 
unless. They'll take partickler pains 
to see that nobody don’t pinch it. An’ 
thass worth tuppence to me. 
cheaper 'n registerin’—and safer,” he 
concluded triumphantly. 

The stranger admitted that he had 
never thought of that and put the 
stamps back in his pocket. Then, 
noticmg that the old man’s mug 
was empty, he obligingly saved 
another fivepence for the gal. “All 
fair an’ above-board,” as George said 
later. 
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“ WHAT DO THEY SAY ABOUT THE WEATHER TO-MORROW?” 


“ Lousy TO MIDDLIN’.” 
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Jazz-Time Jottings. 
(By the Saxophone Editor.) 


Al Blotto and Batty Klein, Inc., have a new number 
coming out next week of which they expect great things. It 
is called “Cowboy, Ride Home to Me,” and Batty tells us it’s 
y. The music is by 
Batty Klein and the lyric is by Al Blotto and Batty Klein. 

* , e ‘ 


Did you know that Benny Posthorn, besides being the 


| slickest violinist in the jazz game, is also an inventor? 


| polish his shoes in the passages whe 


Patents that stand in his name include rubber trombones 
which may be packed in a minimum of space, blow-proof 
lip-stick for the use of lady saxophonists, and an electric 
bass-drum pedal which not only takes a load off the drum- 
mer’s shoulders, so to speak, but may also be adjusted to 
re the bass-drum is tacet. 

* cs * * * 

Can you name ten jazz-pianists at present working in 
London who double on the sarrusophone? (Answer next week.) 
* * + + # 

I heard a good story last week from “Red”’ Pilbeam, who 
is playing alto-sax with Tommy Wrott and his Music at 


| the Saveloy. You've probably noticed that Tommy has 
| & habit of walking from one end of the platform to the 
| other as he conducts? It seems that one night one of the 


dancers asked Tommy why he did this. Quick as a flash 


Tommy said, “To keep myself slim, of course!” Good, eh? 


Therevare no feweg than five Irishmen in the new ten- 
piece orchestra Bill Goldberg has formed at the Ninety-Nine 
Club. They are: Bill himself, Mick Isaacs (alto-sax), Paddy 
Greenbaum (tenor-sax), Larry Schultz (guitar and vocalist), 
and the redoubtable “Tim” Bronstein on the drums, 

Slob Shirley, the drummer in Al Muffin’s Six Stompers, 
introduced a novel effect in their record of “ You're My 
Well of Loneliness.” It is done by beating with a wire- 
brush on the bottom of an empty goldfish bowl, and the 
result is like nothing on earth. 


he 


x * % x * 

Yet another visitor may be expected shortly from the 
United States in the person of Shorty Romano, who is to 
bring his coloured outfit over to play a ten-weeks’ season at 
the Paliseum. We are already familiar with records by 
this combination, and fans will flock to the Paliseum for 
this chance of hearing the boys in the flesh. 

# * # te %* 

Stop Press,—The expected visit of Shorty Romano and 
his all-coloured band to the Paliseum will not take place, 
as unexpected difficulties have arisen with the Ministry of 
Labour. “You can tell my British friends I’m real dis- 
appointed not to make their acquaintance,” Shorty cabled 








in response to an inquiry from our special representative. 
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A BAND OF HOPE. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Friday, May 22nd.— 

{“Hullo, Steward! You're not Colonel 
Lopez, I suppose?” 

No, indeed, Sir! Doubt- 
leas owing to the rugged form- 
dion of my chin, I never 
have been able to get false 
beards to stick.” 

“I'm very glad to hear it. 
Have you any message for 
my great public? It's some 
time since you sent them a 

“Well, Sir, let me see, 
I'm just as keen as ever I 
was on the nationalisation } 
of the breweries.” itt |||} 

“We've been into all that } 
before. What are your views 
on the Tithe Bill?” 

“In its early form it 
wemed a trifle hard on the 
Viear, Sir, but | understand 
that concessions have been 
madeinhisdirection. Some- 
what complicated, I find it.” 
are you honestly think 

anybody here under- 
sands it?” 

“Not more than one or 


two, Sir. But bless their 
hearts, it wouldn't do for the others to 
admit it, All M.P.’s have to pretend 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
(Smvisrer): Sir Srarrvorp Crirrs. 


that Higher Mathematics is their subject, 
en if they can't make out their own 


income-tax forms 
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‘ Do you consider they need a Whitsun 
holiday, Steward ?” 
Badly, Sir, I’ve observed some very 
rickety logic amongst the back-benchers 
lately—arguments, if I may say so, Sir, 
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© Macdeand tr one 
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THE BOLD BAD BRIGAND. 


Picture or Lorp Hues Cecn. ny Mr, MacLaren, Caricature 
or THE ComMMoNsS, 
“ Tt was the noble lord {Lord Hven Crcr.] and his colleagues who 
were the gangsters,” 


Mr, MacLaren on the Tithe Bill, 


built on sand. Personally I've always 
held that sun-ray lamps suspended from 
the ceiling, like the ones at the Zoo, 
would prove a very edifying influence on 
the debates,” 

Ah, well, here we go! By the way, 
Steward, you don't have to pay tithe 
on that moustache of yours, do you?” 

“No, Sir. 1 have been happily 
exempt.” 


The Financial Resolution of the 
Tithe Bill was agreed to this afternoon 
after a debate in which those who felt 
sorry for the tithe-owners asked for a 
longer redemption period and those 
who felt sorry for the tithe-payers 
asked for a shorter one. The most 
colourful speech of the day was that of 
Mr. MacLaren, who compared Lord 
Huan Cxcu. to a well-painted vase on 
an Adam mantelpiece, and condemned 
the Bill as a compensation to the 
brigands who had been pillaging the 
public pocket for centuries, 

Monday, May 25th.—By the number 
of his questions and the apparently 
limitless field over which they range, Mr. 
Day is now rivalling Lord StRaBOLG! at 
the height of his Kenwortry interro- 
gative form; the House has come to ex- 
pect the *daylydozen”’ asa fixed item in 
the Question-time cabaret. This after- 
noon he was anxious to know how long it 
would take to clear the Chamber and 
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Galleries in the event of fire or an air- 
raid, and he gave Mr, Gautacurr, the 
tame Communist, his chance to ask 
how long it would take to clear out the 
present Cabinet so as to make way for 
the Week-end Cabinet (re- 
ferring of course to the 
Shillinglee Odd-Fellows). Mr. 
Ormsry-Gore thought that 
five minutes would cover 
a disciplined evacuation. 

When the House went 
into Committee on the Air 
Navigation Bill there was 
further mild dissension as 
to whether the subsidy was 
justified. Mr. Mowracur’s 
point that civil aviation 
could mean nothing to the 
working-man was well 
countered by Mr. Everarp 
(one of the flying M.P.’s), 
who reminded him that mail 
services were the first reason 
for developing air communi- 
cations through the Empire, 
and these were a conveni- 
ence to all classes, 

Sir Starrorp Cripps, 
emerging in a new and sur- 
prising réle as a champion 
of the Constitution, accused 
the Government of incur- 
ring a liability in respect 
of the new Imperial Airways boats 
without the authority of the House, a 
charge which brought the new Solicitor- 





OUR BACK-BENCH WHO'S WHO, 


Mr. Punch 

Has a hunch 

That Sir Henry Fonpxs and he 
Can boast consanguinity. 


General, Sir Terence O'Connor, into | 
action to describe the proceeding asa | 


matter of good ordinary commonsense. 
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Truth. 


Do you find it difficult to tell the 


i truth ¢ 


If you say No it almost certainly 


means Yes, and if you say Yes it 
_ quite obviously means Yes. 


| Little Green 
When You Meet One and Truth-Telling 





~~ 


But do not for one moment suppose 
that this is all going to be followed up 
by an attempt to interest you in Our 
ks (How to Tell a Lie 


for Profit), nor even in a completely 
new system, conducted entirely by 
correspondence, which will result in an 
increase of salary, a decrease of surplus 
weight, a total elimination of self- 
consciousness, and a frank and fearless 
demeanour whenever an explanation is 
age of you, of whatever kind. 
( offering of explanations is almost 
always a severe test of truthfulness on 
your part and of courtesy on the part 
of the other person, who must, if any- 
thing of a gentleman, at least pretend 
to believe you.) 

No, as a matter of fact we have 
nothing to suggest concerning your 
inability or otherwise to euk’ te 
truth. 

The whole inquiry has simply been 
suggested to us by the rather morbid 


little occurrence of a week or two ago. 
And it is one’s private belief that the 
whole thing—or something very like 
it—has probably happened in the for 
intérieur, as the French charmingly 
designate it, of many another ménage. 
(French again.) 

The Nevilles, in the kindest possible 
way, had invited Laura and myself to 
dinner. “Dine quietly” was the exact 
expression employed. One hopes that 
one always does dine quietly, even 
when it comes to thick soup or that 
particularly brittle noisy kind of toast 
so strangely called after a great singer. 
But perhaps the Nevilles, never having 
had us in the house before, didn’t feel 
sure about us. Anyway, they stressed 
“quietly.” They also specified eight 
o'clock—being well within their rights 
in so doing. (Well-known legal ex- 
pression. Not French this time.) 

Unhappily we started very late. 

There was no reason for this. At least 
there was no reason that could really 
be said to count. One had remained 
too long in the bathroom; one’s friend 
had—as usual—mislaid her bag; more 
than three silk stockings had been dis- 
covered to have laddered all by them- 
selves in the drawer; one’s hair had 
been preternaturally obstinate. You 
now perceive where the question of 


truth-telling comes in. These were | 


none of them reasons that could be 
offered to the Nevilles with either grace | 


or conviction, true though they were. | 

So at least Laura and I felt. 

‘We can easily tell them we couldn't | 
find the Square,” I said, without | 
sufficient thought. 

* As I’ve been driving in London for 
years and years I shouldn't care to say 
that I don’t know where Welli 
Square is,” Laura replied. ‘Much 
better say you had a frightfully im- 
portant telephone call at the last ) 
minute.” PAS 

“ Business and all that ?’’ I inquired. | 

“Still, nobody does business at eight 
o'clock at night. Unless we make it a 
Transatlantic call.” 

“Oh, that'd be marvellous! Do you 
think a film-sale, or an offer for my 
serial rights, or just an invitation to 
Hollywood ?”’ 

“So long as they don’t get all 
excited and ask when you're going to 
get a new car.” 

“They'll probably ask that anyway 
when they see this one. I believe it 
would be more convincing than - 
thing if we just said the car b 
down.” 

Laura, the owner of the car, Was 
again lacking in enthusiasm. 
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“4 definite accident,” she said, “T 
wouldn’t so much mind, if it was the 
other person’s fault.” 
“Jt always is the other person’s 
fault,” I reminded her. “An accident 
would be rather difficult, though. We 
should have to give too many details 
—and besides we ought to look dis- 
hevelled, and I couldn't bear that after 
all the trouble I've had with my hair.” 
“Look here—let’s say we forgot 
the number of their house—one often 
“Then how do we find it in the 
end?” 
“We go to the wrong house, and the 
butler or someone lets us look in the 


“Oh, definitely the butler, I think. 
One of those silver-haired old family 
retainers—a mixture of benevolence 
and despotism.” 

“Probably been with them years 
and years, and offered to stay on 
without any wages when they fell on 
bad times.” 

“Perhaps he even wanted them to 
take his own small savings,” I sug- 


Laura agreed that there was nothing 
more likely. 

After a rather moved silence Laura 
said timidly, “You don’t think the 
Nevilles would be capable of trying to 
bribe the old man away, do you?” 

“No, no, I’m sure they wouldn't. 
Besides, it wouldn't be any good. No 
bribe would move him. You can tell 
that by one look at him.” 

“Yes, indeed. Besides, we needn't 
say in which house he was. Unless— 
you don’t think the Nevilles could be 
looking out of the window, do you, to 
see if we're coming?” 

“Like Sister Anne, you mean? I 
suppose they might be. Good heavens, 
Laura, I believe we've arrived! ” 

We had—at twenty minutes past 
eight. 

It was just before we sat down to 
dine—quietly—that I completed. my 
apology to my hostess and explained 
that an urgent telephone-call had come 
through at the last moment and de- 
layed the start. 

And it was during the soup—dealt 
with, I hope, noiselessly by all—that I 
heard Laura telling Mr. Neville how 





carelessly she'd forgotten the number 
of the house, and how we had in con- SS 
sequence been driving round and round oa 
the Square for hours in search of it. cs 
Moral; Even if you do find it 
difficult to tell the truth, remember it 
is often just as difficult to tell lies. 
E. M. D. 
“Are you a little shy about adopting a | 
veil? "—Fashion Chat. 
Mr. Punch declines to notice this sort 
of impertinence. 














“ 


Gray and Cox were in one bunker all day, 
a testimony to accurate hitting by two of the 
longest in their respective spheres.” 

Golf Report. 
But of course just a little monotonous. 





“The Hon, Mrs. —— wishes to very highly 
recommend her daughter's governess,” 
Advt. in Personal Column. 
Perhaps the governess had better stay 
a little longer. 





“ He needs proper food at regular intervals, 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, lots of sheep 
in a well-ventilated room.” 

“ Baby-welfare” Article. 


To help him off to sleep, of course. 
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At the Play. 


“THe Seacuus”’ (NEw). 

CurHnov would surely feel elated 
could he see with what honour the 
inglish stage is handling T'he Seagull 
now at the New Theatre. A cluster of 
stars, fully supported, are directed by 
KoMISARJEVSKY and act in costumes 
and scenes which omit no detail that 
can throw an almost fierce light on the 
texture of the play. That is the peril 
of very good acting, that it will show 


_up in the sunlight defects of the dra- 
| matist that a less complete mastery 
| of the characters and situations might 
| have left in a kindly blur. 


But The Seagull is full of meat; there 
are in CHEHOV no minor characters: 
to come on the stage at all is to be a 
human soul, aspiring and suffering and 
poignant. Everybody in The Seagull 


| mirrors, from one angle or another, the 
| disappointment of desires. The heart 
| of the story may belong to Nina (Miss 


Pracy Asucrort) and Constantin (Mr. 
SrerHeN Haaoarp), but /rina (Miss 
Eprra Evans) and Trigorin (Mr. Joun 


| GreLeupD) are just as central to the play 





At the beginning, when Constantin 
produces his play and Nina recites his 
lines, all the onlookers embody more of 
the burden of mortality than anything 
the young playwright can say. /rina 
the superannuated actress, longs 
for the old days and fills in 
her life with difficulty, pasting 
over very thinly the yawning 
crevices of vacuity, boredom 
and regret. Miss Evrra Evans 
is magnificent in the part, 
making us understand com- 
pletely how precarious is the 
structure Jrina has built for 
her middle-age; she must be 
told she is still young, she can 
barely control herself at the 
thought of parting with the 
money which is the vital oint- 
ment for the disease of age, 
she must have dresses and dig- 
nity, and her son must be ruth- 
lessly swept to one side if his 
needs threaten her essential 
funds. And she must have 
Trigorin, famous and attentive, 
to reassure her that she is still 
a Queen. Then, between cards 
and travelling and following 
the news, she can manage. 


This production has many 
fine moments, but nothing sur- 
ae the sweep and power of 

iss Evans when /rina is asked 
to find some money for her son. 
Mr. Gretevn's Trigorin has to 


TWO YEARS’ DOG-LIKE 


Medvedenko . 
Masha . 


be suaver and more subdued; but he 
too is of course unhappy, considerate 
to Jrina because outside his art his life 
is aimless; he must be somewhere, and 
if she is determined that he shall be 
with her, so be it. 


There is a phrase in The Bridge of 





THE MY-NESS 
Boris Trigorin . 


OF 
. Mr. Joun Gretovun, 


THE ME. 


San Luis Rey which exactly describes 
the people in The Seagull, where it is 
said of the Marquise that she allowed 





/ 


DEVOTION, AND 

AS EVER. 
. Mr. Ivor Barnarp. 
. Miss Marrrra Hunt. 


AS JOLLY 


STILL 


nothing to interrupt “her long com. | 


munion with her own desires.” The 
desires of Nina, her young imagination | 
captivated by the glamour of the great | 
Trigorin, lead her away from Constantin | 
and her home, The symbolical seagull | 
was shot for an idle whim; T'rigorin | 
does not aim at Nina, but he destro 
her accidentally, capturing a love he 
does not want aaa cannot sustain, | 
Miss AsHcROFT conveys the whole | 
story, the change from a gay passivity | 
which has allowed young Constantin | 
to set the pace, to a fierce secret 
passion which leads her to the lower 
walks of the stage. 





Fame means more to all these people 
than is at all normal even among the 
talented and artistic, and Constantin is 
more wretched at the slow coming of | 
recognition than at Nina’s departure, | 
When he kills himself he has some | 
reason for self-disgust, for she has 
come arbitrarily and unexpectedly 
back within his reach and he has not 
even tried to keep her ; but he destroys 
his work as well. He has been driven | 
in on himself for so long in his im- 
poverished country life that the insuffi- | 
ciently-studied flattery of T'rigorin is 
but a knife in his wounds, Mr, | 
HacGaRp makes Constantin a young 
man about whose talent we are very | 
doubtful, and fecklessness carried to 
the point of shooting yourself and 
missing is not easy to sym- | 
pathise with. 

The quieter and smaller suf- | 
ferings of Medvedenko (Mr. Ivor 
BARNARD), who is put upon by 
all and only married by Masha 
(Miss Martita Hunt) to enable 
her to forget a doctor in a 
busy matrimonial and domestic 
round, are thrown in for good 
measure; and Peter Sorin can- 
not live in invalid retirement 
after twenty-eight years in the | 
Law without arousing more | 
vity than there is to spare. — 
Soa the unfeeling //ya Sham- 
rayef (Mr. Grorak DEVINE) | 
is full of baffled attempts to 
revive associations which mean 
less than nothing to anybody 
else. 

The mood and the time are 
brilliantly recaptured and dis- 
| played in a masterly production | 


which holds the attention with | 
increasing intensity through 
four Acts and three hours. | 
Here are griefs which, if they | 
are in the main the fruits of | 
vanity and egoism, are not the | 
less moving and are most) 
powerfully and subtly ae 
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The Dreadful Story 
of Janet. 













Janet, when she went out shopping, 
Had a tiresome trick of stopping 
Every yard to point and say, 

“ Mother, buy me that, I pray!" 
First a coat of aquirrel's fur—~ 

That, she thought, would just ft her 
Then a gown of velvet blne— 

That would sult her nicely too; 

And this fashionable hat— 

“ Please, Mamma, I must have that! ' 














“ Tut, my child!" her mother ehid: 
“Come along as you are bid 
Children nowadays—it's funny 
Seem to think one's made of money.” 
Janet tossed her head and pouted 
When her wishes thus were flouted, 
And to give Mamma a fright 

(Serve the silly creature right!) 

Into Horridge’s she slipped 

While her mother onward tripped 

















No one stops her. On she goes 

TI she comes to Children’s Clothes: 
Sees a cupboard, creeps inaide 

Just the very place to hide! 

Soon Mamma will come and get her, 
Hug and kise and pat and pet her, 
And in future dress her better. 

(So at least she fondly thinks, 

The designing little minx!) 













Olt how slow the hours crawl! . . . 
Scareely seem to move at all 

First she nodded, then she dozed: 
When she woke the shop was closed. 
Janet—a courageous child— 
Nothing daunted, simply smiled, 
Doffed her clothes and then got dressed 
In all the things she liked the boat, 
There she strutted, bold as brass, 
Smirking in the looking-glass, 

Till a volee addressed her thus 
“Now, my girl, you're one of us,” 

















Janet, turning in a fright, 

Saw a most unnerving sight 
Hall-a-dozen waxen brata, 

Dreased in costly coata and hata, 
Facing her with glassy stare, 
Painted cheeks and flaxen hair 

* How d' ye do? I'm Simpering Suc 
These ones here are Preening Prue, 
Dandy Dick and Mincing Molly, 
Namby Nick and Prinking Polly. 
Now with us you'll have to stay, 
Never move the livelong day, 
Never work and never play, 

Only stand and smile and pose 

In the moat expensive clothes.” 
















































And, these horrid words to prove 
Janet found she couldn't move 










In the window now she stands 
Holding out her waxen hands. 
Other children as they pass 
Drag their mothers to the glass: 
“ What a lovely coat and hat! 
Look, Mamma! I must have that, 
And, such foolish words to hear, 
Janet sheds a waxen tear, 
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More Letters to the Secretary 
of a Golf Club. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CSJ., Captain Roughover 


Golf Club. 
12th May, 1936. 

Dear WHELK,—The etiquette among 
members is getting worse and worse, 
80 will you please put up several very 
large notices in different parts of the 
Club, on which are printed in red or 
purple the ten approved Rules. 

I shall also be glad if you will con- 
ceal yourself about the links for the 
next few days and report all trans- 
gressors to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


hag eg t (registered) a 
copy of the Rules of Etiquette to 
Lionel Nutmeg. He had lost his ball 
at the 16th this a.m. and quite gave 
me the impression (until I spoke to him 
harshly) that he was disinclined to let 
me through. 





From Ignatius Thudd, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


15th May, 1936. 
Sm,—I think it in very bad taste 
your putting up those notices on eti- 
uette. You might imagine members 
did not know how to behave, and | 
presume the next thing we may expect 
is a set of regulations for the dining- 


Member of 


room regarding the eating of soup, 
| asparagus, etc. 


t is a great pity you do not attend 


| to the manners of the Club staff and 





practise what you preach, as | over- 
heard the waitress talking about a 
napkin as a “‘serviette’’ the other 
day. 
Yours faithfully, 
1. Tuupp. 

P.S.—I wish to report General For- 
cursue for not replacing his divots this 
morning at the 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, Lith, 12th, 13th, 14th (eight 


big ones), 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th. 
From Herbert Pinhigh, J.P., Rough- 
over. 
15/5/36. 


Dear Srr,—One of the Rules of 


Etiquette reads— 


“No one should move or talk or 
stand close to or directly behind the 
ball or the hole when a player is making 
his stroke.” 

I beg to draw your attention to the 
fact that General Forcursue shuffled 
his feet and talked incessantly about 
“Nervous Strain when Putting for the 





Match” as I was holing out for a half 
with him on the 18th green this morn- 
ing. Not only that, but also for his 
saying out loud after the ball went into 
the tin that it was a fluke and I was no 
gentleman. 

Who is the Patron or President of 
the Club? I should like to bring the 
Captain’s disgraceful behaviour to the 
notice of someone who has a little 
authority. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT PINHIGH. 
From Ezekiel Higgs, Links Road, 

Roughover. 

19/5/36. 

Str,—As you know, it is the un- 
written law at Roughover Golf Club 
that when handicaps are equal it is 
the elder player who has the honour 
on the Ist tee. 

When General Forcursue and | went 
out to play to-day I discovered that 
our handicaps are both 22, while our 
age is also the same—my birthday 
being on the Ist June. 

After I had tendered this latter 
information he immediately pointed 
out that his birthday was on 31st May; 
but naturally I was not going to accept 
his word for such a blatant and un- 
convineing rejoinder, and with his 
failure to produce his birth certificate 
I cancelled the game. 

You should have a list of the certified 
ages of members stuck up on the Ist 
tee so that this sort of thing may not 
recur, 

Yours faithfully, 
EzekieL Hiaes. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring-Stymie, 
C.B., The Bents, Roughover. 


20th May, 1936. 

Sir,—1 regret to inform you that the 
Captain is not only sadly lacking in 
etiquette but he is also a liar. 

This morning at the 10th he laid me 
what I claimed as a very definitestymie, 
and, although we had previously agreed 
not to play these abominations, he 
immediately said that he could not 
agree to my assertion, and that I had 
plenty of room if I took time. 

I would not have reported him had 
he not guffawed loudly when I inad- 
vertently knocked his ball into the 
hole. 

Yours faithfully, 
C, SNeyrine-StryMieg. 


P.S.—Your own etiquette leaves 
much to be desired. Why did you not 
stand up when I came into your office 
this morning to complain about the 
lack of heat given out by the Reading- 
Room fire ? 


From T'. Bunkerly, M.P., Sand) 

Roughover. — 

21/5/36, 

DEAR Sir,—General Foecoreet tia 
{th this morning landed in the bunker 
and took thirty-one to get out. 

I happened to be playing just behind 
him and also put my ball in the same 
bunker, and, really, you might have 
thought a mad bull had spent the night 
there. 

As General Forcursue is the Captain 
of the Club T should be glad if you 
will ask him to set a better example 
to his fellow-members and tidy up all 
hazards, etc., when he has finished 
with them. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS BUNKERLY, 


From Alfred Humpitt, Caddie, Rough- 
over Golf Club. 


May 22nd. 

Mr. Wue rk, Dear Str,—That Gen- 
eral Forcursue lost his temper at the 
6th this a.m, and threw his No. 3 iron 
at me. It was along of me having a 
bad cold in my head and having lost 
my handkerchief. 

Trusting you will do something to 
protect us ones for the future as this | 
seems very bad etiquette. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Aur, Humprrt, 


From Rupert Bindweed, Fig Tree Villa, 

Roughover. 

Friday, May 22nd, 1936, 

Dear Sir,—I do feel you ought to 
have a word with your Captain about 
the everyday decencies of life. 

This afternoon I gave him three long 
putts during the first nine holes (one 
was at least two feet); but when at the 
12th I asked him if my putt of eighteen 
inches was all right he was extremely 
unpleasant and said, ‘No dam fear, 
Sir! I always insist on my opponent 
holing everything out.” 

On my asking him to reconsider his 
decision he was obdurate and retorted, 
“Only numskulls give putts.” 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Brxpweep. 


P.S.—He also failed to tell me that 
his ball moved when he was addressi 
it at the 8th, and when | remonstra 
with him he replied that his eyesight 
was not so good as it once was, @ 
would I kindly mind my own business. 





From the Reverend Cyril Brassie, The 
Rectory, Roughover. 
May 23rd, 1936. 
Dear Mr. Wuerx,—It is not often 
that I write and bother you—in fact 
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I think the only letters I have written 
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3, 1936), 


| toyou recently have been about getting 
a new bicycle shed built for the less 
y members of the club. 
The following, however, I cannot 
overlook. I was playing this afternoon 
with Commander Harrington Nettle, 
and we had gone some way towards 
the 7th hole when I was struck on the 
heel by a ball driven from the tee by 
General Sir Armstrong Forcursue. | 
need hardly say that the impact caused 
me acute pain, and not unnaturally | 
shouted back at him and asked him 
what he was playing at. 
So goon when he came up that he 
apologise, | was much put out 
when he informed me that I was keep- 
the whole course back contrary to 
the etiquette of the game. 
On my pointing out that his etiquette 
left much to be desired, in that he had 
before I was out of range, the 
I became so personal that I had 
tostop my ears and let him go through. 
Ih ou will take some definite 
action in the matter. 
Yours sincerely, 
Cyri, Brassin. 





From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.BE., C.S1., Captain Roughover 
Golf Club. 

27th May, 1936. 

Siz,—I am in receipt of yours of the 
%th enclosing copies of letters sent 
me 7 all these nincompoops, but I 
should have thought that even they 
would have known that it was a widely 
recognised fact that all Captains of 
Clubs are privileged persons. However, 
as vat do not seem to appreciate this 
I shall be glad if you will make the 
matter known to them at once. 

With regard to your personal report 
on what you call my “delinquencies,” 
Lam coming round to see you about 
this at 10 a.m. sharp to-morrow. If 
you are not in there will be trouble. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FoROURSUE. 


P.S.—Why is it that whenever I try 
to do anything for the benefit of the 
I am always misunderstood 
PS. 2.—You have no tact. As Sec- 
svg | (and knowing the members as 
you do) it was up to you to have fore- 
fen what has now occurred and to 


have “* i me out of insisting the 
put up. 


Ps, 3,—Have the Notices taken 
immediately, 

PS. 4.—I am very disappointed in 

fj G.C.N. 


ci fone <a has been set up. This 

day afternoon not to take : 

odiate action.” —Daily cand ake any 
ng to precedent, 
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THE ARTIST’S MODEL. 


“AND ALL HE DONE, HE JUST PUT MB UP ON A PLATFORM AND COPIED ME. 





The War-Horse and the Camel. 


A Fable. 


A War-Horse, transported for a 
Tour of Duty to the Fabled East, gave 
way to Unprofessional panic upon 
meeting a Camel. Whereupon the Camel 
rallied him Good-humouredly saying 
that they ought to be Friends seeing 
that their Interests and Personal Tastes 
were so Similar, “ for,” quoth the Camel, 
‘we have in Common not only our 
Devotion to man but Vegetarianism.” 

The War-Horse replied that for His 
part an Insurmountable obstacle to 
Cordial Relations was the Camel's 


Smell, which he found Very disturbing, 





i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


since the Smell was Identical with the | 
Smell of a Lion. To which the Camel | 


replied; ‘As you cannot Possibly know 
what a Lion smells like, for you to say 


that I smell like a Lion is Not evidence. | 
If you Really want the Truth, you can | 
take it from Me that my Smell, as Near 

as makes No difference, is the same as | 


Attar of Roses.” 


Moral: To Pass Judgment before | 


Hearing the Defence Opens the Door 
to Prejudice. 
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know what I mean,” he said a little testily. 


bees. When I mean bees I say apiary; it is a failing of 
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Mr. Shagreen’s Bees. 


“Sureny,” | said, “you mean aviary ¢” 
Mr. Shagreen said, No he didn’t, he meant apiary, “I 
“T mean 


mine. 

“Ah,” T said, “and when you mean birds you say aviary, 
and when you mean bushes you say topiary!” 

“My version of the celebrated proverb,” Mr. Shagreen 
agreed, “is that an aviary in the hand is worth two in the 


| topiary.” 


- Warrs?” L inquired. “‘ How doth the mate 0 ae 


“What is your version of the celebrated poem by Isaac 
* Let us get on, let us get on,” he interrupted. “I was 
telling you about my bees.” 

“You really keep them {” 

“T used to keep them.” 

“Many?” 

“Swarms,” Mr. Shagreen said simply. 

I said I supposed he had got rid of them because they 
didn't keep him, and he said thoughtfully that “got rid” 


_ was hardly the correct expression, 


“On this occasion,” he went on, “they forsook me. 1 
was forsaken by my apiary, Were you ever forsaken by 


| an apiary ?” 


“T forsook some—er—topiary once,” I said. 
“It is not the same.” 
“Not even for the topiary ! 


“No. Consider the numerical aspect alone. A forsak- 


_ ing apiary multiplies the act of departure many thousand 
| times: it is withdrawal to the nth, or—shall I say ’ 


“1 bet you will,” I murmured with conviction. 
“to the beeth. Considered merely as a gesture, the 


| exit of an apiary is formidably emphatic.” 


I agreed that there must be a sense of loss. ‘Quite a 
number of little feet,” I said, “to miss the patter of.” 

I had of course been assuming that Mr. Shagreen was 
not speaking literally. I thought he meant not that he had 
been forsaken by his apiary but that his bees had left him. 
But it now emerged that his bees had left him only because 
one fine morning in the latter part of May, 1920, his apiary 
had run off with them on one of the municipal dust-carts. 

“How did it get hold of that?” I said, staggered, 

“The time seems ripe,” said Mr. Shagreen, “to cease 
crediting my apiary with any means of independent 
volition. It is, in fact, a figure of speech to say my apiary 


| forsook me. It had no choice.” 


I gazed at him for a moment and then said carefully: 
“Am | to understand that the motive power has now been 


| transferred to the municipal dust-cart ¢ It was the dust-cart 


that ran off with both the bees and the apiary? A kind of 


| fliegend dust-cart ? Was it petrol-driven (” 


_ door, of the horse. No; the horse was driven. 


“It had a horse,” said Mr. Shagreen, unruffled, “named 
Ben. I see you are now about to ask whether the respon- 
sibility for the whole affair can be laid at the door, or half- 


By a man.” 
“rms . . . > rae 
This reminds me of peeling an onion,” I remarked. 


| “Is this man the core, at last, or was he driven too?” 


| Will. 


Mr. Shagreen at once embarked on an oration about Free 
When I had at length steered him back to the dust- 


| cart he seemed to have lost interest in it and told me in an 


off-hand manner that it had been lying about in the garden 
for years. 

“It was there when I took the house,” he said. “ Natur- 
ally I put my bees in it. It had compartments. It had ample 


room inside. It was ideal for an apiary. Naturally | 
used it,” : 


[June 3, 1936 
“Naturally,” I agreed. “But the horse. The horse 
named Ben. Where did the horse named Ben come in?” 
“Through a hole in the fence, from next-door,” Mr, 
Shagreen said precisely. “The man next-door kept two 
horses, one named Ben, the other named Queenie. Thig 
was Ben.” 

“T gathered that,” I said. “We now come to the man, 
Who was the man?!” 

“The man next-door! A retired post-office offi——” 

“Not the man next-door. The man on the dust-cart, 
The Jehu. The fellow who drove away with the horse, 
the dust-cart, the apiary and the bees.” 

“And the honey,’ Mr. Shagreen said. ‘ Don't forget the 
honey. The honey is of very great importance in this 
story. I am convinced it was the thought of the honey 
that attracted the tramp to whom I had that morning 
given some of my old clothes, I had given him, by the way, 
a very distinctive old tweed hat, a very distinctive old 
check coat, and some very distinctive old flannel trousers, 
He already possessed a very distinctive old red nose, but 
they didn’t seem to notice that.” 

“Who?” 

“The people who saw him driving away at top speed with 
my apiary. Having seen those clothes many times before, 
they thought he was I, taking my bees out for an airing. 
They allowed him to drive far out into the country un- 
molested. The bees left him on the way and, finding the 
stinging conditions unfavourable, went and swarmed, the 
whole lot of them, in the garden of the most. ill-tempered 
and litigious landowner in the neighbourhood—all among 
the bushes.” 

“Or topiary.” 

“Or, as you say, topiary. I had of course,” said Mr, 
Shagreen, ‘the very greatest difficulty in getting the land. 
owner to let me extract my apiary from his topiary, I 
succeeded, but there was a law case about the affair, It 
was not heard, moreover, I regret to say, before—if I 
remember rightly ———” 

“Mr, Justice Aviary?” I suggested. 

Mr. Shagreen looked at me sternly and declared that he 
had been about to say “ December.” RK. M, 


— 











To a Dance-Band Vocalist. 


You sing to me of Lerve 

And the moon that’s up aberve, 
Of the wooings 
And the cooings 

Of the amorous turtle-derve. 


But a thunder-bolt from Jerve 
That crushed you from aberve 
I'd say would be 
O.K. with me 
And just what you deserve. M. H. 








For the Actors’ Orphanage. 


Tur Annual Theatrical Garden Party, which is to be 
held on Tuesday, June 9th, in the Queen Mary's Gardens, 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, is in aid of the Actors 
Orphanage. A special attraction, as last year, will be an 
impromptu entertainment by Mr. Nog, Cowarp, 








“'This accomplished gentleman has in hia article hit just * where 
the shoe pinches,’ ”—Letter to Nigerian Paper, 


A bit below the belt, in fact. 
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“ ; 
Mummy, I've PUT PUSSY IN THE MBAT-SAFE, AND SHES A LION, AND SHE 8 NOT GLAD 











“Fears, Useful Fears, I Know Now What You Mean.” 


(Many offences are stated to be due to a phobia, or fear, of those in authority.) 


I was not heading swiftly for the dogs; 


Wien in my pleasing childhood’s sports 
‘T'was simply phobia of pedagogues 


I tore my books and inked my collar 
And by my terminal reports 
Caused my Papa a deal of dolour, 
He would not have been nearly so annoyed 
Had he perused the works of June and Freup. 


And when we feel the call of crime, 
The lure of champerty or arson, 

Or still more heinous Cockney rhyme, 
"Tis nice to know the guilt will 


He would have known that when I spurned fasten 
lhe admonitions of my pastors 

And left my lessons all unlearned 
And made life Hades for my masters, 


On editors, police and suchlike pests 
Who rouse these terrors in our blameless 
breasts. 
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“Sonny, Stn, | 'M APRAID WE'RE CLOSING Now.” 
“ Bur | HAVEN'T BEEN SERVED YET.” 
“In THAT CASE, SIN, THERE WILL BE JUST THE COVER CHARGE,” 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





— jose eee toro cies 





who said, as there are those who still say, that her principal 
passenger was happy in the hour of his going. But of that 
view Mr. Axtuur Hopass will have none, holding, on the 
: contrary, that Lord Kitchener (Burrerwortn, 15/-) was 
A Stronghold on Parnassus. not only a great soldier but a great minister of State, that 
CuLTuRE has grown to mean so many things—mostly there was still work to be done that none could do better 
pretentious or sinister—that a man who tells you point- than he, that his loss, indeed, in that most critical hour was 
blank that “culture is the sanctity of the intellect’ makes well-nigh irreparable, In his wholehearted admiration of 
an impression. Mr. W. B. Yeats’s Dramatis Persone his hero he is not verhaps always quite fair to those who 
(MACMILLAN, 8/6) presents you not only with clues of this opposed or those a 98 have criticised him; and it may be 
sort but with a whole set of keys, big and little, leading to thought that on the vexed questions of munitions and 
the outhouses and attics, as well as to the banqueting-halls Gallipoli he has not given the other side, as personified in 
and great galleries of the poet's interior castle. Four sets the two most vivacious politicians of that time or this, an 
of reminiscences, closing with their writer's acceptance of altogether adequate hearing. But few will quarrel with his 
the Nobel Prize, have the common merit of action vividly implicit argument that Kircnmner was, if not a giant 
described and meditation ardently recollected. Not that among pygmies, at any rate a man of the purest integrity 
Mr. Yeats’s own sayings and doings predominate. Thereare among many whose motives were not so entirely dis- 
fifty interviews as memorable as that in which MacDonacu interested: nor will the provocation of his later pages in 
bewails the “cold, dark and reticent’’ ways of his scholars, any wise diminish their pleasure or their interest in what, 
and Rickerts deplores the rift, between the artist and the as a whole, is a just, discerning and very readable account 
modern world in mourning the death of Synor. Another of an extraordinary and inspiring career. 
passage—in “Estrangement,” an admirable diary of seaealialgpeeenniainansmants 
disjointed reflections—exhibits even greater insight into A Cautionary Tale. 
the acuteness of this problem. One feature of an in- Miss KE. M. De.arrenp knows so much about female 
imitable book I reluctantly feel 1 should deprecate: follies that many of her readers will writhe a little even 
its utterly inadequate defence of the poet’s wholesale while they devour her new novel, Faster / Faster / (MAG. 
“emendation”’ of his early poems. MILLAN, 7/6). She is at her best here; a little serious, but 
re’ ; her theme is a serious one, the character of a hard-working, 
K. of K. self-sacrificing, dominating woman, so anxious to lead in 
every department of life that no one else has a chance to be 
in the right, while she entirely misses the distinction between 


When, just twenty years ago, the Hampshire was lost in 
the night and the icy waters of the North, there were those 
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at she wishes to seem and what she 
lv is. Claudia, on the proceeds of 

»small, it seemed to me, 
ho task —-has been keeping husband 
children for years; we see her com- 
dof the situation challenged by her 
mas they grow up and by her 
Ws finding work. The problem 
rilliantly and most subtly stated: 
‘Miss Denarieiy finally evades the 
jue it is in kindness, because she has 
nade us like Claudia’s family so much 
we could not have borne to part 
‘with them still in subjection. As it is, 
the book is at once glorious entertain. 
ment and a caution to efficient women, 


A Dramatist's Luck, 


= will sympathise with Mr, 
ae 


2 4 
Jt 


gr. In a preface to Mise 
Bennet (Cuatro ANd Windus, 
i.) he tella how, on the day that he 
' this dramatisation of Pride 
‘and Prejudice, the fruit of six months’ 
work, he first heard that a version of 
the novel was about to be put on to 
the New York stage; and how, when he 
had arranged for a London theatre 
and a cast, when his chosen Hlizabeth 
(who she was, we can only speculate) 
was actually growing her hair, the 
version arrived just ahead 
ofhim. Clearly there is not room on 
our sage at the same time for two 
pays which are necessarily so similar, 
it is very much to be hoped that 
his will one day be on exhibition to 
the fourth wall. For it is too sym 
to give offence even to Miss 
8 most jealous lovers, and too 
& projection to be long con 
to the covers of a book, Mr 
B argues that truth for the 
t is truth to the characters 
‘and that where the dramatist can 
more light on a character than 
y the novelist was able to, this 
permissible, He has made Darcy, 
for ce, more acceptable to Lliza- 
therefore to modern readers 
by softening his pride with wit; and 
Avsren, a little uncertain her- 
how man spoke to man, would 
turely have approved tho lovely scene 
between the still-ardent Mr, Collins anc 
Mr. Bennet who is here a much fuller character than he 
is in the play at the St. James’s, But the AusTEN 
, if | know them, will wish to compare these 
good plays for themselves. 


Antidote for Gushers. 
To faithful lovers and honest students of the Ballet 
ve suffered—and who has not!—from the indis- 
gushings and patronage of the subjective rhap 
! Ti commend Footnotes to the Ballet —_ 
| N, 18/-), edited by Caryn Braums. Here is solic 
Hew increase knowledge and thereby heighten enjoyment. 
herself admirably surveys the field of Choreo- 
» xpressing her clear ideas in a sound jargon-free 
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Nubian Waiter, 


Mr. Bennel-« 


























“Dene 's A NASTY NIP IN DE ATH DIS moANIN’, San, De 
GONE DOWN TO NINETY-ON®,” 


idiom, pointing her theories with a detailed examination of 
the contrasted methods of Foxine and Massing, with a 
brief glance at NiinsKa and BALANCHINE the whole 
chapter a model of intelligent analysis and perceptive 
criticiam. Mr, Anwonp HasKeLL writes with knowledge, 
if somewhat at large, on the Dancer; Benots the veteran 
discourses on Décor and Costume; SokoLova treats 
the study of the Réle from the angle of a particular 
experience ; Mr. Constant Lampert throws light on the 
musical structure, Incidentally, rather than as part 
of the plan, there is much history of origins, = 
development, controversies and personalities, Many 
excellently-reproduced photographs, mainly of pore 
porary dancers and settings, and well-planned typography 
make a useful and stimulating into a handsome book. 











_ 








| is a caprice, a vagary or | 
a product of sportive | 
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Aristides in Petticoats. 


It is time perhaps that the women who—deliberately 
or of dire necessity—shoulder men’s burdens should be 
warned that, as families grow up, there are apt to. be 
unpleasant psychological reactions to this unnatural state 
of things. This, at least, is one aspect of Miss RicHMAL 
Crompton’s new novel, in which the unfortunate Caroline 
(MACMILLAN, 7/6) gives up a brilliant career to replace not 
only her defunct father and step-mother but her own 
divorced mother in the two families thus uncomfortably 
placed. What begins as self-sacrifice ends as sheer 
possessiveness, so that Caroline not only shapes her 
“children’s” careers but interferes most disastrously in 
their married life. And her victims are secretly sick to death 
of Caroline and her perfections when Caroline's scapegrace 
mother, now a rehabilitated and wealthy widow, returns 
to their provincial home. How Philippa the Publican foils 
Caroline the Pharisee is rather painful reading: the scales 
are so obviously weighted against the latter. But Miss 





than the end of the thirteenth century! A good castle ig 
fascinating enough to the completely ignorant; to those 
primed beforehand by Mr. Hucn Braun’s The English 
Castle it should be ten times as appealing. The plan of 
the book is to show how, from its earliest beginnings in the 
motte-and-bailey earthworks of the first Norman Conquest 
days, the castle developed as knowledge, convenience and 
in particular improved siege-engines dictated, into the 
almost impregnable splendour of such fortresses as Beau- 
maris, Caernarvon and Caerphilly. This is no compre- 
hensive treatise (if it were its academic value might be 
greater, but then nobody would read it); it is a simply- 
written, straightforward handbook on a strangely-neglected 
subject. Mr. Braun is no pedant and has a quiet humour. 
To know how that deadly engine the trebuchet was made 
and how it worked is interesting enough ; to learn in addition 
that such items as dead horses might be included in the 
ammunition seems to bring the age of chivalry very close. 
Was there no convention against the use of very dead horses? 
There are over a hundred photographs of the quality one has 





with her accustomed 
vivacity ; and though | 
the end is a foregone 
conclusion, there are 
many tense moments on 
the way to it. 


Freaks Afloat. 
A freak, according to 
thedictionary definition, 


CroMPTON tells the tale F: eras 





fancy. Mr. STANLEY | 
Rocers includes in his | 
book called Freak Ships | : 
(THe Bopitey Heap, 
8/6)—no doubt in con- 
sequence of a paucity of 
such as literally answer 
to any of those descrip-| * sae 
tions—a good many 
vessels which have, 
strictly speaking, no 


. 
“rans “SO 


= 
ye *a atts <h 
mayne 
A 
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“THE OLD TIMES WERE BEST. 








SoME OF THE STUFF THEY PUT ON THE 
SCARECROWS NOWADAYS IS THAT FLIMSY THERE’S NO WEAR IN IT.” 


learnt to expect from 
Messrs. BatsrorD, and 
the price is 7/6. 


Elizabethans. 

In taking Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH as the central 
figure of Here Was a 
Man (METHUEN, 7/6), 
Miss Noran Lorrts has 
succeeded in evading the 
snares that are set for 
writers of historical 
novels. Vivid lights are 
thrown on many poli- 
ticians and personages of 
«, | the period, and fact is 

» |never allowed to come 
into violent collision 
with fiction. Perhaps 
the portrait of Exiza- 
BETH may be more 
justly described as an 
Academy picture rather 














business to be there. Why, for example, should the 
Great Eastern and the Great Britain, still less the Great 
Republic (shade of Donatp McKay!), be classed with such 
oddities as the ships shaped like dinner-plates and cigars, 
rigged wit parasols, and furnished with swans’ beaks for 
galley chimneys, which make up Mr. RocErs’ museum of 
marine curiosities? Neither is there anything in the least 
“freakish ’’ about such useful inventions as aircraft-carriers 
and train-ferries; or if such things are to be included, 
why not also bucket-dredgers and cable-ships? Apart from 
the rather obvious ding provided by these items, how- 
ever, Mr. Rogers has collected some queer and amusing 
information about the eccentricities of the ship-designer, 
ranging from the structure which brought Cleopatra’s 
Needle to England to the ingenious “anti-rolling”’ devices 
of certain poor sailors (in the passenger’s sense of that term), 
and the creations of the Russian Admiral Poporr, and has 
illustrated them with drawings from his own pen which 
display their freakish nature to full advantage. 





“License to Crenellate.” 

How delightful, next time you are looking round the 
ruins of an old castle, to be able to tell your friends that the 
tower-keep appears to date from Henry THE First's reign, 
while the elaborate gate-house clearly cannot be earlier 





than a speaking likeness, but to the study of RALEIGH 
Miss Lorts has brought both discrimination and insight. 
Clearly she shows why the hopes and ambitions of this 
gallant adventurer were so often frustrated, and above 
all, the case for and against him is so fairly stated that 
ron ya can safely be left for each one of us calmly 
to find. 





The Ladder. 

The Lorenzo Bunch (HEINEMANN, 7/6) consisted of 
several wage-earning Americans who lived placidly enough 
in the same block of flats until the Foots joined them. 
With their arrival peace was quickly banished, for the 
incomparably beautiful Jrene Foot was a social climber, 
who no sooner discovered that her husband had forestalled 
her in this arduous ascent than the furies were let loose. 
Seldom, indeed, can the vanities of a woman have been 
more ruthlessly exposed; and in a lesser degree the other 
members of the bunch are observed with the accomplished 
craftsmanship which Mr. Boorn TarkiNcToN habitually 
displays. His analysis of these rather second-rate people 
is exceptionally well done, but occasionally I wonde 
whether he had not in this instance allowed himself to 





bowl on a wicket that was suffering from excessive 
preparation. | 
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You DID TELL ME WHAT IT WAS, DEAR, BUT I’m AFRAID I'VE FORGOTTEN 
isn’t 1T?” 















—SOMETHING TO DO WITH INSECT POWDER, 








It is pointed out that the liner Queen Mary is faster than 
t ogg winner. She has, however, a great advantage 
in h.p. 
=... 2 
Hailstones picked up after a storm which interrupted a 
county cricket match were said to have been the size of 
ducks’-eggs. 
= ® 
Tn order to encourage voluntary military service, suitable 
young Italians are invited to enlist with the rank of 
oo Have our own recruiting authorities considered 
; idea that many a bright lad would readily join up as 
Sergeant-major ? 
J = 2 2 
The unexpectedly early monsoon encountered by the 
unt Everest Expedition was of course a monsooner. 
xk 
A novelist is reported to have written a book with over 
4 hundred characters in it. The record, however, is still 
ld by the telephone directory. 
“ & 2 
The parents of a highly-paid juvenile film star are suing 
divorce. It is not yet known which parent the child 


will have custody of. 
x. & & 


Arabia claims that she has no lunatic asylums. The 
tion is believed to be that there are nomad people 





ae 





VOL, Cxc, 








Charivaria. 


A shortage of beer has been reported in New York. 
Residents boast that nothing like this ever happened when 
Prohibition was in force. 


x * * 
Statistics show that in Great Britain only one man in 
thirty-nine owns a motor-car. The others, we suppose, are 


still paying. pie ene 


There are still wide tracts in Seotland without church, 
chapel or habitation, we read. A kind of No Manse Land. 


RM 2 


A French doctor has made the discovery that animals 
often suffer from insomnia. It would be interesting to know 


what sheep count. ee 


Perfumed notepaper has long been obtainable, but there 
is no truth in the rumour that letters sent out from 
inspectors of taxes are impregnated with a slight odour of 


forget-me-not. he Sr 


A new scarlet-runner is said to be an extremely rapid 
climber. Cultural hint: Plant deeply, cover quickly with 
sifted earth, water well and jump clear. 


"2&2 


“Learn the long and the short of music,” says an 
advertisement. This suggests trombone lessons. 
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The Mot Juste. 


Last holidays, and, unless I mistake, the holidays before 
that, it was okay. To this you probably reply: “What 
was?” But only if you are young. If you are what the 
advertisement-world (which has a phraseology all its own) 
refers to, prettily enough, as not-so-young, or what we 
parents call middle-aged and our children frightfully ancient, 
you will react differently. You will know that okay was 
simply the word amongst the young a month or two ago. 

“Okay by me,” they said. 

Frightfally okay.” 
“Utterly and absolutely okay.” 
“It’s not a bit okay,” they observed pettishly, where you 


| or I might have said: “Here, there has been an obvious 


and regrettable error of judgment.” : 
From time to time one suggested that okay was being 


| over-worked. Couldn’t they say something else for a 
| change? 


“Okay,” they answered gaily. 

And then laughed so much and so happily that it 
seemed impossible to do anything except laugh with them. 

Then, at any rate in my own family, a change occurred. 

Okay was bitten off halfway, and became oke. 

“Oke by me.” 

“ Definitely oke.” 

“Utterly un-oke, altogether.” 

One was, I think, expected to be gratified by the 
alteration. 

Then—suddenly as usual—the holidays came to an end. 
A silence as of the tomb fell upon the house, the garden, 
the dogs and the cats. Doors slammed no longer, neither 
did gates swing madly on their over-strained hinges; one 
could touch any piece of furniture without becoming sticky, 
there were no more books lying open face-downwards on 
the floor, and meringues were practically eliminated from 
the luncheon-menu altogether. 

The curious thing was that, although many of these 
manifestations had seemed to call for rebuke whilst 
the perpetrators were still at home, the moment they’d 
gone However, you probably know the feeling 


| yourself. 


And the welkin—for one’s home, however humble, is at 


| least equipped with the essentials of civilisation—the 
| welkin ceased to ring with the echoes of okay. 


So what? as the Americans, with their well-known 


| precision of utterance, so often inquire. 


| and so on. 


Well, one didn’t fully realise what until quite recently, 
when the familiar transformation scene had once more 
taken place. (Slammed doors, swinging gates, meringues, 
See above.) 

Okay had—practically—disappeared. 

Oke was never heard. 

“Flame!” shouted everybody. 

“Flame, yes!” 

“Flame, no!” 

“Some flaming person has gone and stolen my flaming 


a rs i flame it all!” 
e asked, weakly no doubt, whether this was a new 





fashion. 

“Flame, no!” Everybody said flame. They'd said it for 
mses | ages. Ever since they were born, practically. 

(A frail distant echo from another, earlier, era made 
itself heard at this last assertion. It began with a shrill 
thin sound, something between a bleat and a mew, pro- 
gressed to such monosyllables as “Ta” and “Goo,” and 
culminated in a triumphant “Pa-Pa!” One knew better 
than to refer to it.) 


One’s youngest explained, kindly enough. 

“You see, it’s frightfully good, really. It makes such a 
marvellous swear-word, better than the ones you don’t 
like us to use. ‘Flame!’ you just say. You do see, don’t 
you ?” 

One’s opportunities for seeing-—or hearing—seem likely 
to prove numerous. 

“Do you really think ‘Flame!’ meets every occasion?” 
one inquired, perhaps rather idly, when this modern and 
singular ejaculation had resounded through the dining-room 
some fifteen times during breakfast. 

One’s eldest turned upon me that strange look of utter 
surprise with which the young can so often disconcert 
the not-so—I mean the frightfully ancient. 

A moment later—and the interval, believe it or not, 
was one of the longest we’d had yet—there was a violent 
outcry from the vicinity of the kettle. 

“There! I wanted to light the spirit-lamp for the 
kettle and the match-box won’t strike. Oh, Flame!” 


One has not yet really decided whether this was 
absolutely le mot juste or absolutely Not le mot juste 
for the occasion. E. M.D. 








From Lord’s Pavilion. 





Time was when Lord’s and I were well acquainted, 

When thousands gladly paid to see me bat, 

And seething crowds pressed round till strong 
men fainted, 

Striving to give my god-like back a pat. 

Dowagers sprightly, lovely maids in dozens 

Pleaded in vain to get my autograph, 

And open-mouthed adoring country cousins 

Went home and told their friends they'd seen 
me laugh. 

Veterans applauded while unheard they cited 

Deeds of their own in days before my ken, 

While at my frown e’en schoolboys stood 
affrighted. 

Ah, me! I was an England batsman then. 


Poets and pressmen hailed me as a hero, 

Compared my skill with Rani, Grace and 
Hosss, 

And every hostile bowler’s chance was zero, 

Whether he dealt me cannon-balls or lobs. 

Even the umpires, stolid and impassive, 

Betrayed their grief when forced to give me out, 

And sighs were wrung from the policemen massive 

When I was caught in trying a mighty clout. 

Indians, Australians, South Africans were futile 

To keep my score from mounting ten by ten; 

Then the pavilion needed many a new tile. 

Ah, me! I was an England batsman then. 


But now I sit with old men in their dotage, 
Unrecognised I criticise the play, 

While all the maidens of the flapper-vote age 
Adore the heroes of a younger day. 

Even the gateman asks if I’m a member 
Without a sign of welcome on his face— 

I, who of yore, from April to September, 
Lorded it there as if I owned the place. 
Sadly I watch the batsmen at the wicket 
Using their pads, not hitting out like men. 
Oh, for the days when cricket still was cricket! 
Ah, me! I was an England batsman then. 
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“BOYS AND GIRLS, COME IN TO PLAY." 


Mr — Lorp Mayor has issued an appeal on behalf of the Fund for Kiva Grorar’s Memorial. The scheme—which 


» Punch most heartily commends to his readers—combines a statue in the heart of London with the provision of 
reation grounds for children and young people all over the country.) 
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Little Known England: 
The Rodings (or Rootings). 


Tue Rootings (or Rodings) are (or 
| is) a district believed to lie chiefly in 
| the county of Essex, though rootlets 
have spread into Hertfordshire, and 
_one parish (Uprooting), having been 
| mislaid during the Ordnance Survey 
_ of 1848, has since turned up in Merion- 
| ethshire, where it is known as 
| Litbwilch. 

Excluding this transplantation, the 
| Rodings (or Rootings) is (or are) under- 
| stood to comprise 16 villages (or pos- 
| sibly 17: see Phil. Trans. Hort. Soc., 
| Vol. XXXVITI., pp. 123-4), 15 churches 
(or 16: see above), an extra parochial 
| rectory (see the works of Mr. ARCHIBALD 
| MARSHALL, passim), an incomplete 
| Hamlet (title-page missing), and an 
/ army hut. The church of Roding sub 
Normal (E.E., horizontal) has never 
been found. Among other known 
villages of the group the largest are 
Much Rooting, Over Much Rooting, 
| Roding Minimus, Truffle Rooting, 


Corroding, Cube Rooting and Rooting 
under Water.* 

A correspondent who has recently 
returned from this almost fabulous 
neighbourhood, after having been given 
up for lost since he was seen leaving 
Chipping Ongar in 1923, furnishes us 
with some interesting details. 

The Rootings (or Rodings) are (or 
is) populated largely by a mixed race 
of people who at one time or another 
have penetrated into the district but 
have never been able to find their way 
out of it, and so, as the local phrase 
goes, have taken root (or rod) 
there. 

The oldest inhabitant of Turnip 
Rooting, Mr. A——,, a native of Wigan, 
said that man and boy he had lived in 
the village since the year of the Great 
Exhibition. He had seen a number 
of changes. Two cottages had fallen 
down, and a lightning rod (or root) had 
been fixed to the church steeple after 
the great thunder-storm of September, 

* Throughout, if you want to, read Rooting 


for Roding, or Roding for Rooting, as the 
case may be. 





1885. Owing to the large number of 
persons with motor-cars who were now 
involuntary residents, so many build- 
ings were used as garages that the 
housing problem was becoming acute. 
In his early days, Mr. A—— added, | 
he had made several attempts at up- 
rooting himself, and had once, he 
believed, reached the confines of the 
neighbouring parish of Roding St. 
Vitus, but in the end he always found 
himself back in Turnip Rooting. 
Viscountess D———, the lady bounti- 
ful of Rooting Porcorum, was anxious 
for news of her family, of whom she had 
heard nothing for eighty years. Asked 
if she knew who had won the War, 
she replied, No, but she hoped Lord 
RAGLAN, who was such a dear, had 
captured Sebastopol. ; 
he Vicar of Roding juxta Rooting 
(or Rooting juxta Roding) said he 
would rather like to see his bishop, but 
was chiefly anxious to obtain a motor 
lawn-mower, an advertisement of these 
machines having blown into the 
Vicarage garden in 1925. Asked for his 
views on education, the Vicar replied 
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‘| that he had never believed in sparing 
| the root (or rod). 
ing of the fauna and flora of 
| the district, our correspondent notes 
| that the soil is very favourable to rods 
{or roots). The principal article of 
| export from the Rootings (or Rodings) 
jis (or are) pigs, the natives of one 
ee tire their rooters (or roders) 
to. of another—when they can 
\ find it. There are no imports, except 
inhabitants. 
We gather that something will have 
to be les about this, as the Rodings 
(or Rootings) threatens (or threaten) 
to become before long the most densely 
area in Great Britain. A hint 
of the state of things appears to have 
reached the Government Department 
concerned—Woods and Fisheries, or 
Admiralty and Divorce—some time 
in 1910; and in 1921 a Sanitary In- 
spector was despatched to the Rootings 
Rodings) to root (or rod) about. 
he has never returned. A melan- 
choly inquisitive shade, known locally 
as uisance Man, is said to be 


still roding (or rooting) about the 
district 


Short of a drastic straightening out 
of the 1,700 miles of twisting lanes in 
which the 16 (or 17) villages are rooted, 
our correspondent has only one sug- 
gestion to offer. He attributes his own 
escape from the Rodings (or Rootings) 
to an unconscious application of the 
se he directional opposites pro- 

by the well-known mathema- 
tician, the Reverend C. L. Dopason, 
in Alice Through the Looking-Glass. 








A Wife at Fault. 
A Fable. 





A Goopman had a Goldfish to which 

he was Devoted, Regaling it with Ants’ 

with his Own hands at the 

' intervals and Personally 

ow bad that it should not lack for 

that a Goldfish might 

bly require. And one day when 

he was Changing the water in the Gold- 

fish’s bowl, his Wife entered and, 

to notice that some Ants’ 

Eggs, etre > Water had been 

into the Carpet, fell to wonder- 

ing Out gs didiiae « Goldfish, as a 

really repaid the Extravagant 

attention it Demanded, “ For,” quoth 

oa — does Not catch mice 

& Vat, guard property like a Dog, 

yea like a Canary, but just swims 

About — a ee look, taking 

or granted and accepting 

ee without any Fitting ae 
displa of Gratitude.” 

m a Rainy season an Adjacent 

ooo Ee es ee ee ee —— 
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the house became Submerged and the 
Goodman and his Wife found them- 





“Some talk of Alexander,” 
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FARMHOUSE CRICKET. | 
Visiting Batsman (through clenched teeth), ““ ONE MORE QUACK OUT OF you-——!” 
river overflowed its Banks, so that 
My Hero. 
| 
; 
j 


selves clinging to a Chimney-stack as 
their Ultimate refuge against the ever- 
rising Tide. But the Goldfish, being 
Now enabled by the Turn of Events 
to leave his Crystal Retreat, swam up 
the Stairs and through a Dormer 
window, and, speeding to the Neigh- 
bouring town, was Successful in attract- 
ing the attention of a Man in a Boat, 
whom the Goldfish guided by the 
Shortest route through the Flood to 
the Succour of his Master. 

Moral: Given the Right Oppor- 
tunity, any Dumb Friend may give 
an Eloquent Demonstration of his 
Regard. 


While others now acclaim 
Those who more swiftly wander 
To record-breaking fame. 
Yet all who have created 
Heroic standards seem 
To me to be deflated 
By him—or her—(not stated) 
Whose fancy first soul-mated 
The strawberry and — 





“*T Only Count the happy hours’ at Tae 
Sunpran ... A small Furnished House to 


be Let; sea front; good cook left.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Probably she counted the other sort. 
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Stage-Struck. 





“On, I do want to go on the stage!” 
cried Josephine, casting her big china- 
blue eyes down the theatre column of 
The Times. “I'm sure it would be a 
lovely life.” 

“That’s silly, dear,” I said. “ Every- 
body knows it’s not in the least a 
lovely life. Surely you've seen enough 
back-stage films to realise that!” 

“It’s the glamour of it,” sighed 
Josephine. “Whenever I smell a pro- 
gramme I go quite mimsey—honestly 
I do.” 

“If you can come with me now,” 
I said, putting on my hat and coat, “I 
will take you to a rehearsal of The 
Belle of the Bastille, at the Mirador, 
and you can see for | = eee 's 
yourself how very 





mimsey, as you call it,} |) ijl 
an actress’s life can be.” nad 
Josephine clapped her He 


hands together ecstati- 
cally. “ You angeliccrea- | 
ture,” she cried, hastily 
reassembling her hat, 
coat, gloves and bag, | 
which were strewn about | 
the room; “I’ve always | 
longed to see a rehear- 


iy 
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| 








work,” sighed Josephine 2 
as we climbed into a l_— 


ie 
a 
’ 


cried, as I led her across the stage, 
through the pass-door into the stalls. 

“Ooo!” che moaned, “what a 
lovely smell! This is heaven!” 

“Ssh!” I hissed. “Sit down and sit 
still. This is the guillotine scene in 
Act III.” 

“How do you know?” she inquired, 
surveying the stage with a puzzled air. 

“Because I wrote it, stupid!” I 
whispered. ‘‘I am one of the eight 
authors.” 

I must admit the guillotine scene 
was at the moment hard to visualise. 
The scenery was made up of a back- 
cloth depicting the River Seine at high 
tide, and two wings, one of which 
represented a ballroom at the Palace 
of Versailles and the other a street in 
Dieppe. The props consisted of a 
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sal! I’m afraid I’m) . somewhere, and Miss 
utterly stage - struck. pe ati de Lancey was sent back 
There's not a thing that | to her entrance. Ten 
I don’t know about all | times was Miss de Lancey 

| the actors’ and actresses’ | - i= called upon to re-enact 
lives.” = this scene, for either she 
“Except,” I pointed | moaned too much or 
out, ‘their lives during | CS else she didn’t moan 
rehearsal.” : enough. The poor lead- 
“Oh, I know they) “WHAT WAS THE CAUSE OF THE ACCIDENT?” ing lady became very 


“TWO MOTORISTS AFTER THE SAME PEDESTRIAN.” 


eas BST eveoen | musical-comedy actress, 






pinafores, obediently bared their teeth 
with expressions suggesting blood. 
craziness, knitting meanwhile, in a 
crazy way, i ma mufflers for their 
revolutionary friends. After a good 
deal of snarling, one of them stood u 
on a chair and screamed, “ Ah bah 
lah Rain!” This was the cue for much 
frenzied shouting. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cotton the elec. 
trician was having a nice chat throu 
a megaphone with his pals up = 
“More pink in them perches, Joe! 
Spot the principals, Bill!” he cried. 

“How does one spot a principal 
from a pink perch?” asked Josephine, 
bewildered. 

“Sh-sh!” I said. 
heroine.” 

At this moment that well-known 


“Here comes the 


Simonetta de Lancey, 
entered and staggered 
half - fainting to the 
scaffold, while the crowd 
hissed and booed her, 
screaming, ‘‘Veev lah 
Reepoobleek !” and “ Ah 
bah I’Otrishienne!” 
Their cries were in- 
terrupted by Mr. Kosku- 
letsku’s whistle. There 
appeared to be a hitch 





hot. She removed her 
mink coat, and then her 








taxi. “I’m not afraid of that. I can’t 
imagine acting ever being boring, 
can you?” 

“It’s when you're not acting that 
it’s so boring,” I explained. But 
Josephine brushed that remark aside 
and started talking about Art and Self- 
expression and giving the public what 
it ought to want instead of what it 
wanted. 

She told me that although she had 
never acted, except of course to herself 
in front of a mirror, and could neither 
ewe dance, she felt there was acting 
in her—in her blood, and acting, she 
said, must out. 

“You'll see, you'll see!” she 
muttered, waggling her forefinger ad- 
monishingly at me. “Some day I 
shall be a famous actress. It’s such a 
lovely life!” 

Ten minutes later we were at the 
stage-door of the Mirador Theatre. 

“This way, you poor innocent,” I 


scaffold, ten cane-bottomed chairs, a 
white satin bed, two beer-barrels and 
a chandelier. Besides these there 
were hundreds of strings, ropes and 
wires hanging or lying about—as were, 
it must be confessed, the exhausted 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus. 

Not for long, however. A short blast 
on a whistle from Mr. Koskuletsku the 
producer awoke them from their 
troubled slumbers, and they took up 
their positions round the scaffold. 

“They're Tricoteuses,” I whispered 
to Josephine. 

“Oh,” she said dazedly. 

“Now, gals,” shouted Mr. Kos- 
kuletsku, in a strong American accent, 
“remember you're just crazy—crazy 
ive blood ! For blue blood! Look crazy! 

nd while you’re looking crazy, knit! 
And knit crazily wore d 

The girls, dressed in a curious assort- 
ment of garments—mauve tights, pink 
bathing-suits, flannel trousers, and 


hat, and eventually her shoes. She 
was quite meek about it all. 

“Cripes!” said Josephine, stifling a 
yawn, “I could do the darned thing 
in my sleep now.” 

“Bored ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she answered hurriedly, 
“not a bit.” 

Eventually the moaning of Lah Rain 
reached the requisite pitch, and she 
was allowed to fall swooning on to the 





guillotine. This was the signal for 


general confusion. 


The hero, Cyril Bainsforth, wearing | 


a blue serge suit and a tricoloured | 


tticoat—he was disguised as Madame 
bespierre—made a precipitous entry 
from behind a beer-barrel, rushed up 
to the scaffold and took Miss de Lancey 
in his arms. 

The terrific love-scene that ensued 
was, unfortunately, inaudible to Jose- 
phine and myself, owing to various 
other distracting sounds. Directly in 
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| font of the unhappy lovers stood Mr. 
‘Cotton, again with megaphone in hand. 
want them perches hamber now,” 
bellowed. ‘‘Hamber now!” he 
eated to his friend in the roof. 

Be iately all the lights went out. 
When they went up again the hero 


i 


oon to the crowd to shout: 


is not the Queen, you bastilles!” 
‘when a backcloth depicting Marie 
: te’s boudoir descended from 
‘the skies and blotted the whole scene 
‘from our view. Then began a great 
deal of sawing and banging about. A 
Jot of men in green aprons appeared on 
the and pulled all the ropes they 
could lay hands on. The comedian, 
seizing this opportunity, came down 
to the footlights to practise his song 
-, “When I went bathing with 

") with the pianist in the 
orchestra pit, and the prima ballerina 
rehearsed Ce corps in their Danse des 
Sabots—a very wooden affair—in the 
corner. 

Five minutes later, when the Queen's 
boudoir reascended, our hero was stil! 

ing: “This is not the Queen!” the 

was still snarling and Miss de 
Lancey was still moaning and drooping. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Jose- 

ine, a little crossly. ‘‘They’re still 
in the same place!” 

*“That’s because,” I explained, “ they 
went back to the beginning again. 
And what’s more,” I continued, 
“they'll go back to the beginning again 
at least ten times more. And when 
they’ve done that they'll sit around 
om that draughty stage for the rest 
of the day while other principals go 
back to their beginnings.” 

Josephine sighed. ‘Don’t they ever 
get bored ?” she asked. 

“Never!” J replied with what I 

bed was heavy sarcasm. 

I suppose it’s in them, like it is in 
me,” she agreed, nodding her head 
Wisely and swallowing another yawn. 

that it was useless to argue 
with her, I dragged Josephine away, to 
find that we had been exactly two 
hours and ten minutes in the theatre 
op had mis-heard exactly ten lines 
e. 

Miss de Lancey and Mr. Bainsforth 
Were still locked in each other’s arms 

were roaring words of love above 
the clamour. At their feet knelt Mr. 

the carpenter, knocking in nails 
With a hammer. In the brief pauses 
removed nails from his mouth 
one could hear Cyril Bainsforth saying 
vely ™ the exhausted Tri- 
ses, “This is not the Queen. 
This is the Citoyenne Dupont!” in a 
acked voice. 

Well ' I asked Josephine, as we 
into a taxi, “Are you cured ?” 
SEES dae wae las 








“To ME, THERE'S A VERY DEFINITE JE NB SAIS QUO! ABOUT IT.” 




















Josephine put her feet up on the 
seat opposite and lay back with closed 
eyes. “I think it’s a lovely life!” she 
said automatically—“a perfectly lovely 
life!” V. G. 








Getting Ready for the Defence. 
“Burevars Take Sitx.”—Daily Paper. 





Jaledonia, Stern and Wild. 
“PrererneEAD Burns CLuB OFFIctALs.” 
Headline in Aberdeen Paper. 





“And steadily the Negus approaches our 
shoes, bringing goodness only knows what 
troubles in his baggage.” —Sunday Paper. 


Speaking of baggage, who packed the 
Negus so close to our shoes, anyway ° 


Hampshire fielders were described in | 
a recent cricket report as tired out by 
Faaa of Kent. Fagged, in short. 

2° RR 

A baker’s boy employed in Camber- 
well had to be rescued from a bin of | 
newly-made dough. It isn’t every boy 
who throws himself into his work like | 
that. x ** 

A West-Country water-diviner is 
described as looking like a contented 
farmer. Which of course he couldn’t be. 

x * 

In London there are no fewer than 
twenty-six monuments to QUEEN Vic- 
rorta. And somewhere about five 
thousand to Mr. Hore-BEvisHa. 
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Rules for a Cricket Club, with Notes. 

1. The Club to be called the “ Shouting Upwards Cricket 
Club” Of course nobody takes any notice of this; the Club 
is now never called anything but “Old Henry’s Lot”’ or 
“Them.” But this rule was instituted at the foundation 
of the Club fourteen years ago, when it was put in partly 
out of respect for tradition and partly as a smack in the 
eye for the Colonel, who was having the impudence to call 
his crush the “Shouting Upwards Cricket Association.” 

2. Club Colours to be Puce, Mauve and Off-Puce. This 
also was designed to be a smack in the eye for the Colonel's 
crush (apart from the special and obvious sense, known to 
all who have seen the Club’s blazer in sunlight, in which 
it is a smack in the eye for everybody). If all the members 
of what became the 8.U.C.C. had joined what was then the 
8.U.C.A., the Colonel could have wangled a reduction in 
price for their dreadful blazers (his own design). Also, of 
course, our local outfitter joined the 8.U.C.C. and had a 
hand in the drafting of these rules. 

3. The Club to consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
one Chairman, one Secretary, and Members. In the original 
form of this rule the numbers were a little different. For 
the first three years there were two Presidents and five 
Vice-Presidents, besides what amounted to a hierarchy of 
Chairmen. Then a Vice-President ran off with the wife of 
one of the Presidents—the one who built the pavilion, 
fortunately, not the one who owned the ground—and that 
simplified matters somewhat. If it had been the one who 
owned the ground thi ight have been serious; but even 
though he left the club this President couldn’t very well 
come and pull down his own pavilion and sow the ruins with 
salt. Admittedly the other President took an embarrass- 
ingly proprietary interest in the ground and was in the 
habit of testing the pitch by digging his heels into it, hard; 
but after a time we got him to put some method into this, 
and unleashed him on to the pitch only at certain times 
when he could do us some good. Yes, on the whole we 
lost the right President. 

4. The minimum subscription to be 5s. Of course we 
soak the President and the Vice-Presidents and the Chair- 
man for a lot more. The actual amount of the President's 
and the Vice-Presidents’ and the Chairman's subscription 
was left out of the first copy of the rules by the printer, but 
this proved to be a happy accident and it has never been 
stated in print since. It means that every time some 
uninitiated person is elected to one of these offices we get 


| more out of him than we got out of his predecessor. 


| fifteen Members elected annually 





5. The Managing Committee of the Club to consist of 
y ballot. The extreme 
vagueness of this rule was again originally due to the 
printer, who left out all sorts of things because he said they 
wouldn't fit the page in that type and he hadn't any 
smaller type. The rule has been retained because we love 
our traditions, but it has odd results. In the year 1928 
our Managing Committee consisted of Bingo Zootle’s 
Rugby XV., who had elected themselves at a packed 
meeting. Several times during the summer they com- 
mandeered the pitch for a variety of polo they played on 
motor-bicycles. The fast bowling was very interesting 
that year. a ; 

6. The Managing Committee to elect the Selection Com- 
mittee, but not the Hon. Groundsman. This in its way was 
intended as another smack at the Colonel's crush. The 
Managing Committee of the Colonel’s crush, which they call 
the Committee of Management, were misguided enough to 
elect an Hon. Groundsman who stole fourteen pounds, a 
cheque-book and a case of soda-water and drove off with 
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them in the Colonel's car, which he abandoned in a blind 
alley somewhere near Leeds with a notice reading “Just 
Marariep, Yoo-Hoo!” plastered on the back of the dickey. 
The profound inefficiency of this Hon. Groundsman was 
nothing to do with his having been elected by the Com. 
mittee of Management; but we just touched on the matter 
in our rule in order to annoy the Colonel. 

7. The Hon. Groundsman to wear goloshes when rolling 
the pitch. This sudden descent from the general to the 
particular was introduced for obvious reasons after the 
first year of the Club’s existence. It has never done any 
good, however. The Hon. Groundsman has never so much 
as glanced at the rules and nobody dares to tell him about 
this one. Nevertheless this rule served at the time a 
fragment of its purpose, in annoying the Colonel. It 
happened that an abandoned pair of goloshes which he 
had never seen before were found in his car at Leeds and 
were mentioned in two headlines, thus: “GoLosues IN 
CoLtone.’s Mystery Car” and “Mystery Go.osi IN 
ALLEGED CoLONEL RIDDLE.” 

8. The General Meeting of the Club to be held annually 
in October on such a date as circumstances shall decide. This 
was another rule drafted with an eye on the Colonel's crush, 
who held their annual meeting at the beginning of October 
or thereabouts and could be relied upon to insult us at it. 
The idea of this rule was to enable the General Meeting of 
the 8.U.C.C. to be held, in any given year, the day after the 
General Meeting of the 8.U.C.A. After a bit, however, 
realising this, the 8.U.C.A. began to keep their General 
Meeting in reserve in order to bring it out with a malevolent 
flourish the day after the General Meeting of the 8.U.C.C. 
This led to a deadlock until the year 1929, when, after 
crafty and suspicious mancuvring, each held four hitherto 
postponed Annual Meetings in the Imperial Hotel on the 
same day and nobody got home till morning, if then. 

9. None of these rules to be altered except at the Annual 
General Meeting, after due notice. The Colonel, who long 
ago disbanded the 8.U.C.A. and is our new President 
at a gratifyingly stiff price, is believed to be going to 
suggest a modification of this rule. If he knew the inner 
history of some of the other rules he would probably 
suggest modifying them too, but nobody sees any reason 
to bother him with all that. R. M. 








Hints for Using Automatic Telephone. 





To use the automatic phone is as easy as ABC 
That is to say, if you are not DEF 
Suppose you want to ring up some .. GHI 
Whose name is Hyde, don’t confuse with JKL 
If you do, don’t dial daMN 
But instead sy PRS 
Button “B”’ if it is not too TUV 
In any case don’t get .. WXY 
Or the result will be. . ne at = 0 








It’s a Still Smaller World. 


“He constructed through the sand-dune country the main road 
across the peninsula from Suez to the frontier, along which cars 
can average thirty-five miles an hour, and which has brought 
Jerusalem within eleven miles of Cairo.”—-Sunday Paper. 





“When the gaoler made his rounds he found Ruaud had gone, 
and with him his wife—who is thirteen years Ruaud’s senior, A 
£130 of the gaoler's savings were missing too. The alarm was ounded 
and a earch begun.”-—Evening Paper. 


O we upposed. 
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At the Pictures. 


Tue Revotvine REVOLUTION. 


THERE can be too much of a good 
thing; and after The Marriage of Corbal 











A SEX DISCOVERY 
(on information). 
Cee oa a ek Haze. Terry. 
Marquis of Corbal . . Hucu Srxcram. 


I hope I may express the opinion that 
cinema producers should give the 
French Revolution a long rest. When, 
only the other day, we saw A Tale of 
Two Cities, we felt that on that 
delirious episode in our lively 
neighbours’ history the screen 
had said enough; that with the 
resentation of Sydney Carton’s 
eroic act of self-sacrifice it had 
satisfactorily finished ; so that we 
went away hopeful that for a 
long, long while we should see the 
gui lotine no more. But we were 
oolish; we were forgetting the 
tendency of rival film producers 
to flock towards the same theme 
and from it extract something 
later than the last drop. 

In spite of the thoroughness 
with which the revolutionaries 
work in the DicKEns picture, the 
essentials of the story are repro- 
duced in The Marriage of Corbal, 
even to the changing of clothes 
and the heroic deed of self- 
sacrifice at the end; but there 
is this difference, that whereas 
Sydney Carton was a gentleman 
and might have done it, Varennes, 
in the new story, was a black- 
guard and could not. I doubt 
also if the crowd and the soldiers 
would have thought that the 
Marquis of C (Hven Srv- 


CLAIR), just because he was wearing 
the coat of the dead Varennes (NILS 
AsTHer), was Varennes himself. The 
two men were not so alike as that, 
and crowds and soldiers at that time 
were very suspicious. And I doubt if 
anyone in real life could for a moment 
have mistaken the Countess Cleonie 
(Haze. Terry) for anything but the 
girl that she is; but since, unless they 
were so blind, there would be no 
— the mystification on the screen 

as to continue. ‘On the screen”— 
ay, there’s the rub. 


After the success of The Scarlet 
Pimpernel in honest English as spoken 
by Lesire Howarp and his associates, 
it is strange to find that the film The 
Emperor's Candlesticks, by the same 
authoress, is in German, and that those 
who do not know German, of whom I 
am perhaps chief, have to collect the 
sense through captions in our own 
tongue. There is nothing new in 
foreign films making use of captions as 
a means of elucidation; we have often 
seen them, most memorably perhaps in 
the case of René Ciarr. But whereas 
M. Crate has been sparing and has 
respected time, those responsible for 
what they hoped was the clarification 
of the Baroness Orczy’s romance have 
proceeded at such a pace that the 
audience cannot keep up with it, and 
we are always acrobatically struggling 
just a little too late. It is as though 


Mahmoud had been called in as trans- 
Mine eyes, for one, dazzled. 


lator. 





WHEN SERGEANTS WEEP. 


The NE a Se Noan Beery. 
cn, SEAR Ee ron Nits ASTHER. 


The picture, however, is capable; 
good enough, with such fine acting and 
photography, to have been allowed to 
make its own way, particularly as the 
Baroness has many readers. I per- 
sonally was especially delighted to see 





RIVAL TREASURE-HUNTERS. 


Anna Demidow . . Sysmue Schmirz. 
George Wolenski . 


the actual candlesticks, with their 
secret receptacles opening and shut- 
ting. Never, in future, when candle- 
sticks form part of the décor of a dinner- 
table (as they should), shall I be able 
to keep my hands off them. 


. Kary Lupwic Dien. | 








A new kind of film—or new to me— | 


which was at the Tatler Cinema in 
London last week and may be 


discloses, under the title Bassets- 
bury Manor, inside and out, a 
comely old residence at High 
Wycombe. The owner, having 


an entertaining and instructive 
ten minutes. There is surely an 
idea here—a kind of coming- 
to-life of the many descriptive 
articles on the stately homes of 
England to which the illustrated 
meres have accustomed us—and 

, for one, hope that it will 


spread. E. V. L. 


An Impending Apology. 

“The last message from England to 
the Queen Mary was the music of the 
Royal Marines’ Band at the quay 
playing ‘Britannia Rules the Waves,’ 
pais ape Bares played by the Marines, 
it put additional heart into the start 
of Britannia’s greatest effort since the 
war to rule the Atlantic waves.” . 

Birmingham Paper. 





‘. 


refurnished each room according | 
to a definite period, has per- | 
mitted the cinema photographer | 
and the cinema lecturer to do as | 
they would, and the result fills | 


on view all over the country, | 
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Official Correspondence. 


Wuen the boilers of His Majesty's 
Ship Combustible blew up in mid- 
Ocean, the resulting mess was such as 
almost, if not quite, to baffle descrip- 
tion. 
boats, the secretary’s spectacle-case, 
biseuits, guns and all the other para- 
Phernalia that go to make up a 
modern man-of-war floated about as 
far as the eye could see, The air was 

of smoke and steam. The water 
was full of oil and coal-dust. There 
was one survivor—myself. 

Clinging to the bottom of the 
Admiral’s upturned bath, I allowed the 
elements to deal with me as they 
would. One cannot, after all, row 
far with a loofah. 

After a week or so of this sort of 
thing I found myself washed ashore on 
a very small island—a desert one, as 
you might say. So small was it, in 
os sg there was room on it for 

he coconut palm, and at high- 
water I had to load up. On dis. 
embarking at this island paradise, I 
stock, as the saying goes, of my 


tte 


ye : . . 
Planks, spars, binnacles, bits of 


surroundings, and found that there 
had been washed ashore with me one 


chart (local), one sextant, a copy of 


Brown’s Nautical Almanac, fifteen- 
and-a-half tons of salt pork, a pencil, 
an armchair, a table showing the times 
of high-water at London Bridge, and 
an empty bottle. I was, in fact, com- 
pletely equipped, provided that I had 
no objection to living on salt pork and 
coconuts, and drinking water only when 
rain happened to fall into the bath. 

I set the armchair at the foot of 
the tree and so established my simple 
home. At mid-day by my wrist-watch 
I took a careful aim with the sextant 
and shot the sun. With the aid of 
the Nautical Almanac and the pencil 
I worked out my position. Then | 
tore a page from the tide-table and 
wrote the following message :— 


To Admiralty, London. 
lst Jan., 1930. 
Regret to report H.M.S. Com- 
bustible a total loss due explosion 
of boilers. Suspect some defect. Am 
sole survivor and my present position 
is an island, Lat. O 0’ 0” N. or 8., 
Long. 120 0' 0°2" W. In view of the 


fact that this island is so small that | 
I can only sleep between tides, I | 
have the honour to request that | 
I may be relieved as soon as the | 
exigencies of the Service may permit. | 
I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordships’ obedient servant, 

Ranpom CoLuMBus, 

Capt., RN. 


Having inserted this triumph of cor- 
respondence in the bottle, I rammed in 
the cork and cast it with a benediction | 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Three years passed. 

I knew by heart the times of high- 
water at London Bridge until 1990, 
and could recite whole sections of the 
Nautical Almanac from memory. I 
had trained my beard to grow up the | 
tree and on my feet I had fixed coco- 
nut shells, which served to keep them 
dry and to prevent them from being 
nibbled by the sharks. 

One morning, when I was sitting in 
my chair and waiting anxiously for 
the coconut-crop, I suddenly saw 
something lying on the edge of the 
beach. Wild with excitement, I picked 
it up and quickly identified it as a 
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| bottle. Round its neck was tied a 


waterproof label inscribed, “This 
bottle, glass, is the property of H.M. 
Government and must be returned.” 
The homely words—how can I describe 


| what they meant to me? 


Feverishly I smashed the bottle and 


"extracted the message which was 
| inside. It was as follows:— 


“Oapt. R. Columbus, V.C., RN. 
Your message not understood, 

Admiralty charts show no island at 

the position you name. Please 

verify.” 

The signature was that of the Hydro- 
grapher-Royal. My watch had stopped, 
and in any case I had broken the 
bottle. 

That was three years ago. Can you 
believe it? 








Mr. Silvertop on Birds. 
_ Tue budgerigars next door were 


singing an anthem in what sounded 
rather loose modern verse. A cloud 
ssed over Mr. Silvertop’s face, bent 


ow over the sash-cord. 








“There are birds and there are 
birds,” he remarked, more to his chisel 
than to me. I knew him well enough 
to realise that he meant more than just 
that besides budgerigars there were 
pipits and ouzels and others. And so 
I waited. 

“Ever tell you about that to-do 
down at Colonel Trumpett’s ’ouse at 
Wimbledon? ’E’s a funny old codger 
with packets of cash but as close as the 
Black ‘Ole of Bombay. And if there’s 
one thing ‘im and ‘is Missus likes for 
supper, it’s game. But they don’t 
enjoy paying fancy prices for it. So 
when ‘is Cousin George told ‘im ’e was 
taking a moor in Scotland ’e let out 
some pretty wide ‘ints that ’e wouldn’t 
be above accepting a brace of birds 
now and then. In case ‘is Cousin 
‘adn’t properly understood ’im, about 
the time the shoot was starting ‘e 
let out another ‘ole bunch of ‘ints. 
And when the shoot ‘ad been blazing 
away for a week and nothing come, ’e 
wrote Cousin George a nice letter all 
about the weather, and puts in as an 
after-thought, ‘What about a brace, 
old boy? You know ’ow partial Amy 


is to a nice bit of grouse.’ Well, | 
Cousin George decided that was a bit 
too ‘ot, and I don’t blame ’im. I! 
‘eard all about ‘is end of the affair 
afterwards from ‘is shuvver, ‘oo I 
meets in a mild-and-bitter sort of way | 
at our local. 

“I ‘’apperied to be down at the 
Colonel’s ’ouse lending an ’and for a | 
Garden Feet they was giving in aid of 
some Society for Persecuting I forget 
rightly what, and ’im and me was ‘aving 
a last decko at the markwee when the 
‘ousemaid comes out and ses, ‘ Begging 
your pardon, Sir, but them birds is 
come, Sir.’ ‘Oho, they ‘ave, ‘ave they ’’ 
ses the old boy. ‘And about time too. 
‘Ow many’s ‘e sent?’ ‘Two, Sir,’ ses 
the girl. ‘All right, put ‘em in the | 
fridge,’ the Colonel tells ‘er, and turns | 
to get on with the job. ‘Very sorry, | 
Sir, but they won’t go in the fridge,’ 
she ses. ‘Won't go in the fridge?’ ’e 
echoes. ‘Why, we've got a ole turkey 
in before now.’ ‘I know, Sir, but these 
are much bigger nor turkeys.’ ‘Grouse 
bigger nor turkeys?’ the Colonel yells, 
‘is eyes nearly bulging out of ’is ‘ead. 
‘Where are they?’ ‘In a packing-case 
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jn front of the ’ouse, Sir. Two gentle- 
men just brought it on a lorry.’ 

“By the time we'd run through the 
} ’ouse there was no sign of a lorry, but 
|} there sure enough was the packing- 
} case, and standing up in it making 
narsty rumbling noises what made your 

run cold to ‘ear was two perish- 

great birds about five foot ‘igh, 
be beaks you could shave with and 

‘| little red eyes what bored through you 
like ot knitting-needles. 

“Strike me purple!’ cries the 
| Golonel, ’00 needn’t ‘ave bothered if 
m4 only ’e'd seen ‘imself. 

*‘Begging your pardon, Sir,’ ses the 
‘ousemaid, ‘but if they re cassowaries, 
my brother Eddie ’ad ‘is left ear bitten 
off by one in 'Orsetrilia, and I think 

ought to know it.’ 

“Oh, ’e did, did ’e ?’ ses the Colonel. 
“Well, these are emus, ‘cos it ses so on 
the case, with care. Silvertop, what 
the jumping ‘ell are we to do! The 
Feet starts in a couple of hours!’ 

“Ring up the Zoo, Sir,’ I suggests. 

“E rings up the Zoo. Then ‘e rings 

all the circuses ‘e can think of. 

’e rings up the police. Then ’e 
rings up the ‘Ome Office. But some’ow 
there wasn’t much doing in emus that 
se: though they're all very 
sympathetic and promises to put ‘is 
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list. As he bangs down the telephone 
there comes a crack like a pistol from 
the front-garden and the ‘ole side falls 
out of the packing-case, One of the 
birds ‘ad forgotten ’is manners and 
leaned against it. 
a split second to get outside, and there 
they stood, ‘olding a council of war 
and looking proper ugly. 

_ “Well, the old boy may be near, but 
© ’as courage. Knowing some’ow that 
emus are vegetarians, poor devils, ’e 
gets a couple of lettuces and strolls up 
to ’em, more polite-looking than I'd 
ever seen ‘im before. The brutes stood 
there as if a lettuce was just their cup 
of tea, until ’e gets within range. Then 
the bigger one catches ’im full in the 
chest with ‘is ’oof and sends ‘im for 
six into the rose-bushes. Being a 
vegetarian ’adn't sapped ‘is vitality a 
scrap. 

“After that the fun started. The 
Colonel armed the ‘ole ’ouse’old with 
red blankets what ’e ‘ad left over from 
the Boer War, and between us, looking 
like ruddy Torryadoors, we drove the 
birds into a corner be’ind the vegetable 
garden, and just as the Feet began they 
settled in to wolf the currant-bushes. 
The gardener and me was left on guard, 
with a promise of a fiver each if we 
kept the brutes there till six. About 


It took them ’arf 





suddenly become vital to the scheme, 
and one comes out pronto. It was 
while we was giving our minds to it 
that the birds nipped off and got out 
into the main garden. 

_ “You've probably never been so 
fortunate as to see a brace of angry 
emus go through a Garden Feet,” said 
Mr. Silvertop gravely. “It’s nota sight 
you forget. In five minutes there 
wasn’t no Feet, and in about ‘arf an 
‘our there wasn’t reely no garden. Not 
to speak of. Them birds’ ‘ooves was 
like steam-dredgers.” 

“What on earth did you do?” I 
asked. 

“There wasn't nothing to do except 
keep out of the way and drop lumps of 
ice down the Colonel’s neck to stop ’im 
going on fire. About six, a lorry with a 
steel cage and four blokes with lassoos 
drove up, and the driver, ’oo ‘ad a 
sombreero and a big black beard, ses 
the police ‘ad sent ‘em. Something 
about that there beard made me think. 
It was almost too much of an ‘earth- 
rug to be true, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“Made you think of what?” I asked 
him. 

“Of Alf, of course—Cousin George's 
shuvver.” And Mr. Silvertop treated 
me to one of his rare smiles. 

Eric, 


name and number on their waiting- four we sent in to say a jug of ‘ops ‘ad 
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“ALL rnicHT, Miss, 1°LL GET YOU SOME MORE.” 
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“Look at Me Now.” : 
(Portrait of a Contented Briton.) 4 
| « 
| Yes, I was a horrible spectacle six months ago; Women were always a mystery—don’t you agree ‘— 
| My muscles were flabby, my tummy came out in a bow, And since I was seven they ve always been frightful to me: 
I couldn’t digest, I was not understood, 
I was dull and depressed, And try as I would 
| I hadn’t the spark of a cow; Not one of them ventured a vow; 
| I cannot describe how anemic I felt. But then in the Marriage Exchange and Mart 
| But then I bought Bodger’s Abdominal Belt — I encountered (for twopence) the Queen of my Heart- 
And look at me now! And look at me now! 
| I never would go to the dentist unless I'd an ache, I never was much of a fellow for music and that, 
| I trusted to Nature—and that is a fatal mistake ; And a concert ’s a thing you will never discover me at: 
I neglected the care I call it no joke 
Of the nails and the hair To be stuck, without smoke, 
And they fell like the fruit from the bough ; In the midst of a horrible row; 
| And then I got—well, I forget what it’s called, But put what you like on the radiogram— 
| But a few weeks ago I was toothless and bald— A pipe and the paper—and then I’m a lamb— 
| And look at me now! Well, look at me now! 
| “ Personality matters,”’ my father remarked to his son, Problems of State are so numerous now that I find 


_ And peacefully died, having failed to provide me with one. It’s more and more difficult daily to make up one’s mind. 
I longed to acquire I read, with some care, 





The true magical fire, All the papers there were, 
And I tried, but I didn’t know how; And the strain was too big for the brow: 
| But then I went in for a course on “Success,” But then I determined to stick to the one 
| Or “ How to Get Pep in Six Lessons or Less” — Which tells me exactly what ought to be done— 
And look at me now! And look at me now! A. P. H. 



































THE FLYING SQUAD. 


[Budget Inquiry Tribunal begins Sittings May llth. Delivers Report 
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“WHEN WE WERE ENGAGED YOU LIKED OUR COMBINED PALETTE.” 








Out With the Drag. 


I nave ridden my first drag-line. I 
rather thought I was heading for my 
last round-up. ‘ 

Ididn’t mean to do it. Circumstances 
were against me. An all-wise War Office 
has provided me with a charger far 
fiercer and far heartier than its fellows, 
and because for this reason I didn’t 

like hunting him, any more than 
have ever felt like hunting any other 

, the pundits of the garrison have 
saying that he is wasted on me. 

I feel myself that it is better that he 
Id be wasted on me than that 
Ishould be wasted on him; better to 
‘Waste a good charger than a good chap. 
But feeling was against me: I was told 
| that unless I hunted him he might be 
it away and another one sent in 
‘M8 place. As there are occasions— 
| @femonial parades and such-like— 
: T have to ride a horse, I felt that 
. was a case of “better the devil I 
know » I thought I wouldn’t hunt, 

I do so hate the suspense of 
; about round a covert for 
My to happen. It always does 

ippen; | am usually to blame. And 

een you and me I don’t know the 


appropriate cries for the various 
occasions. 

So I said I would shoot a line with 
the drag. I thought this sounded rather 
well, but apparently it was the wrong 
expression. People near me _ said 
“Hush!” quickly, and announced to 
the world at large that I had said— 
well, whatever it was that I ought to 
have said. This was very nice of them; 
public opinion immediately veered in 
my favour to such an extent that I 
grew alarmed. People said such nice 
things about my “guts” that I began 
to realise that what I was doing was 
much braver than I need have been. 
It was too late to withdraw, and I had 
a rotten night. 

It was almost worth it this morning, 
though, when I got up attired for the 
chase. My boots were a nice easy fit, 
and I didn’t really mind when the 
only cavalry major I know, whom I 
was particularly hoping to meet in 
these clothes, said “Hullo! Goin’ to 
do a spot of sea-fishin’?” I told him 
that I rather thought I might ride a 
line with the drag in the afternoon, 
and he smiled at me at once. It’s 
very — being in with these 
horsey e. 

Just before luncheon I met another 


of them. This time it was one whom I | 
knew fairly well; he was quite tame, 
so I decided to take him into my 
confidence. I asked him what riding | 
a line was really like. 

“Oh, it’s rather like ridin’ in a | 
point-to-point,” he said. ‘Nothing to | 
it. You want to make sure nobody | 
jumps on you, of course. I mean, | 
everybody goes pretty fast, you know; 
and of course your horse will pull a bit.” | 

“Of course,” J said, and had a 
rotten lunch. 

After lunch I went out of the Mess to 
get my car round. The Meet was at 
a pub with a curious name, “The Post 
and Mails” or something, and my 
groom was to meet me there. As I 
stepped out into the road a motor- 
horn sounded just behind me and I 
had to jump out of the way. I looked 
to see what it was. It was an am- 
bulance. I had a rotten drive. 

At “The Post and Mails’’ I found a 
lot of horses with people adjusting 
their stirrups and making other pur- 
poseful arrangements. I recognised 
one of them and said to him in as brave 
a voice as I could muster, “It’s a funny 
thing, but I don’t think I’ve ridden 
this particular line before. What's it 
like?” 
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Mr. PONCH HUMBLY SUGGESTS THAT THE DESIGNER OF THE NEXT LUXURY LINER SHOULD MAKE PROVISION FOR THE 


COMFORT OF STOWAWAYS., 











“Tt’s all right if you get over the 
first fence,” he said; “but last year 
very few people did. After that it’s 
not so bad except for the big brook 
and the timber; and there’s a couple 
of posts and rails and a big thorn 
fence or two that usually bring a few 
— down, Qh, it’s a lovely line!” 

1 looked round formy horse. Thank 
heavens! it hadn't arrived. It only 
wanted a minute to two o’clock, when 
we were due to start. “Deuced 
nuisance!” I saw myself saying when 
I got back. “Hitch in my bundobust 

. . damn fool of a groom!” Really, 
riding a line wasn’t too bad if only 
one kept one’s head. 

Up came the Master. 
«Pour horse not here!” he said, 

I tried him with a rehearsal of what 
I was going to say when I got home, 
but he cut me short. 

“Shan’t be startin’ for another ten 
minutes, y’ know.” 

Five minutes later my horse arrived. 
Ten minutes later we started. I had 
my horse facing the wrong way, in the 
hope that he wouldn't know when the 
others went. He did. I didn’t. My 
groom helped me on again. The 
others were well away, but we caught 
them up in no time. My horse threw 
me up in the air at every fence, but he 
was a very good catch and invariably 
caught me again the other side, which 


settled my hat on my head. If it 
hadn't been for my ears I should 
have been blindfolded ; but it wouldn't 
have made any difference, as my eyes 
were shut most of the time anyhow. 

At the other end my friend came up 
to me, He seemed surprised to see me. 

“Nothin’ like a good gallop over 
fences,” he said, “‘Much better than 
hangin’ about round coverts.” 

I assured him that he had taken the 
words right out of my mouth. As I 
spoke I found that one or two of my 
teeth had been taken right out of 
my mouth too. But I had ridden my 
first drag-line. And my last. 








Rooney’s Robot. 


Ir was a disappointed tramp who 
once said of Cooley’s single street that 
it was like the road to heaven. Then, 
pressed by a gratified resident for 
his chief reason for this flattering 
comparison, he added unexpectedly, 
“There's so few people on it.” But 
that was not the day on which Rooney’s 
Robot entered on its spectacular 
demonstration. 

When the shovels and forks were 
pushed to one side of the ironmonger’s 
shop-window and their place taken 
by a racing bicycle with its front- 
wheel fitting neatly into a wooden 





stand and its back-wheel slightly 


raised from the ground, Cooley allowed 
itself to be faintly interested in this 
direct proof of the rumour that Mr, 
Rooney had launched out as a eyele 
agent, Then the crowd, having vetted 
the machine, which in Cooley consists 
of calling attention loudly to whatever 
is considered to be a weak point in its 
make-up, slowly dispersed, leaving the 
street in its pa Meat condition of un- 
relieved emptiness—except for the 
inevitable small boy, who still loitered 
hopefully outside the window and was 
rewarded by the sight of the adjust- 
ment of some white-jointed rods into 
something that, by its attitude if by 
nothing else, suggested the crouching 
figure of a racing cyclist. Whereupon 
the watcher summoned with piercing 
shrieks his vanished neighbours, who 
now rushed back in the headlong 
fashion described by Mr. Rooney's 
assistant as “ paul-maul.” 

At first the expectant and breathless 
newcomers showed their disappoint- 
ment plainly, but the owner of 
shop, pausing in his task, rapped 
sharply on the plate-glass and shouted. 
Guided more by his compelling gestures 
than by the unintelligible words of one 
who speaks behind such a barrier, 
they abandoned their idea of im- 
mediate flight and watched with 
growing interest the settling of two 
short rods in the grip of two of 
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unrubbered “rat-trap’’ pedals once 
favoured by road-racers and now re- 
called by the local bootmaker with 
real regret. “Them pedals was the 
divil on sowls,” he said, ‘There wasn't 
a philosopede in Cooley but had pedals 
like them; an’ they tore the leather 
into garthers,” 

The small boy had a lot to say, “I 
stood in the door,” he told them, “‘an’ 
heard it all. ‘It goes be the name of a 
Robbott’ Mr. Rooney says, ‘an’ they're 
apt to be very unruly affairs, Didn't 

¢ docthor above warn me on the 
subject ? He said he seen a play where 
there was an epidymic of Robbotts, an’ 
they took everything into their own 
two hands,’ says he.” 

But this was too much for the 
spectators, and once again they turned 
away, to be halted by more tappings 
and more inarticulate mouthings by 
Mr. Rooney, who was then compelled 
to repolish the breath-clouded surface. 
“There's no sense in establishing the 
first Robbott in Cooley,” he told his 
assistant, “if you put it behind 
muffled glass.” And this time his 
actions were more promising. With 
owe difficulty he drew over the 

nobby head of the sketchy figure and 
over its skeleton arms a striped jersey, 
and placed upon the small head itself 
a scarlet cap, When he picked up the 
dark-blue shorts there was a sudden 
surge towards the window. Cautiously 
he disengaged one of the so-called feet 
and insinuated it into one half of the 
shorts; then, even as he fumbled a 
little in his movements, the Robot 
sprang to life and was cheered to the 
echo by the alarmed though sporting 
crowd, With one foot still clutched by 
the rat-trap pedal, the cyclist pedalled 
furiously, while the raised back-wheel 
revolved rapidly and the cap sank 
lower and lower, inspiring by _ its 
vivid splash of colour a frenzied yell of 
‘More power, me ould Geramium !” 

Kicking wildly, the unsupported leg 
flung into Mr, Rooney’s flabbergasted 
face the blue shorts, and the flying saw- 
toothed pedal struck his shin so agon- 
isingly that he threw back the dis- 
carded garment and yelled repeatedly. 
After that things happened quite 
literally “all up in a slap,” or rather in 
several slaps; for the flying leg dis- 
integrated, hurling its jointed sections 
with equally sharp cracks against the 
window and the head of Mr. Rooney's 
assistant, and the blue shorts, having 
wound themselves about the chain, 
brought the demonstration to such a 
sudden stop that the remainder of the 
figure shot across the handle-bars into 
the uncertain group of farmyard 
implements. “The place was eliminated 
wid shovels,” an onlooker said. 











“No, Waayek's A BLINKING WasHoU'T.” 
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To the bitter disappointment of its 
inhabitants, Cooley never saw the 
Robot again, nor has the mystery of its 
sudden awakening been solved by 
anyone but Mr. Rooney himself, who 
knows all about the switch he touched 
too soon but who prefers to dwell upon 
the doctor’s warning against the 
tyranny of such mechanical creatures. 
“T blame meself,” he says generously ; 
“but I banished it afther.” 

He ean never banish its memory, 
enshrined for ever in a saying that will 
always be used of any acquaintance of 
exceptional obstinacy. ‘ He’s the very 
same as Rooney's Robbott,” they say 
of such a man; “he'll folly his own 
dictation.” D. M. L, 


Sob Stuff. 


“Miss Ray Lev, a brilliant pianist who 
toured U.S.A,, visited Folkestone to play in 
a sympathy concert at the Leas Cliff Hall,”— 
“A Year Ago This Week” Column in Folke- 
atone Paper, 


“The Vicar was in church all last Sunday 
waiting to receive gifts of money.” 


Local Paper. 
So that’s what ho was there for! 








“A hare was found immediately in the 
field next to Boveney Orchard, and ran past 
Boveney Court and the ehurech, across the 
plough, and straight over Dorney Common to 
the Manor Farm, where acent gave out on 
the sewage fields,” 

From a Beagling Account. 
Odd! 
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“ Bumping.” 


Tuat is what the very old Parlia- 
mentary hands call it—‘ bumping.” 
A good expression. It means the pro- 
cess of bobbing up and trying to catch 
the Speaker's eye and bobbing down 
again when the eye is not caught. 

I suppose that to make a true case of 
bumping the vain attempts upon the 
eye should be numerous. Tell a very 
old hand that the world has just missed 
a nation-saving oration because you 
could not catch the eye and he will 
answer: “That’s nothing. In the old 
days I remember bumping twenty or 
thirty times and then not ‘getting in.’ ” 
One statesman tells a sad tale of his 
youth: how he prepared a speech for 
some special occasion months ahead, 
amassed with industry all the statistics 





| and relevant —" mastered his 


theme and laboriously rehearsed his 


| address, how the great day came at 
| Jast, how he bumped from 4.0 P.M. 
, till 11.0 p.m., and then went home 
| unheard. 


Anyone who has done only a modest 
course of bumping will admire such 


| tenacity, and all must wonder at so 
| great an itch for self-expression, For 


bumping is an exhausting exercise, and 
ought to be counted among the records 
of Parliamentary achievement. 

The undelivered speeches should be 
recorded, as the still-born babies are. 
For though few men are satisfied with 
the speech they have just made, 
remorse for what has been said is 


| never so keen as regret for what could 


not be said. 
Those, then, who with some incon- 


| sistence complain that Parliament is 


“only a talking-shop,” and that some 


| Members do not talk; and those who 





write so genially to the papers, thus :— 
“What are all these M.P.’s for? 

Most of them do nothing. And they 

all get £400 a year” 
should try, at least, to imagine the 
agonies of bumping, and, if their 
Member has no more than a good 
bumping record, be as kind to the poor 
fellow as they can. 

The debate begins. He is fresh and 
alert. He is armed and burdened 
with documents, with the Order Paper, 
and the White Paper, and the Report 
of the Departmental Committee, and 
the Bill in question, and little clusters 
of figures, and two cuttings from The 
Times, and a e copied from an 
old statute, and Saeed for the day 
before yesterday, and some nasty 
—— from old speeches of the 

inister, or somebody's Election Mani- 
festo. And, by the way, let the un- 


| grateful constituents remember this— 


that he has not reached even this, the 
pre-bumping stage, without much 
anxiety and noble toil. When the 
constituent reads :— 

“Mr. Blissbone (East Buggins— 
Con.) continued the debate . . .” 
it looks easy. But Mr. Blissbone may 
have been labouring for days to pro- 

duce that small result. 

But let us return to bumping. We 
left Mr. Blissbone fresh and alert. 
Since then the Minister has finished 
moving the Second Reading of the 
Tannin Traffic (Regulation) Bill, and 
Mr. Smith, an ex-Minister on the other 
side, has replied. At that point, if 
only Mr. Blissbone could have inter- 
vened, the course of history might have 
been changed. For Mr. Smith closed 
with a provocative passage to which 
Mr. Blissbone had a spontaneous and 
devastating reply. But, alas! another 
large (Liberal) gun, Mr. Jones, took the 
floor. To him also Mr. Blissbone has a 
great many wise and unanswerable 
things to say; and one particularly 
witty “sally.” So when the Liberal at 
last sinks back into his seat, Mr. Bliss- 
bone leaps up and fixes his compelling 
gaze upon the Deputy-Speaker (for the 
Speaker is now having his tea-interval). 
So do about twelve other legislators. 
There is a ghastly pause and hush 
while the Eye passes from figure to 
figure. For an exciting second Mr. 
Blissbone thinks that the Eye has 
chosen him, but the Eye has found a 
Privy Councillor, and such great men 
have precedence. The Privy Councillor 
puts forward Mr. Blissbone’s own 
main argument but (in Mr. Blissbone’s 
opinion) imperfectly, so that Mr. 
Williams, next on the Opposition 
side, is able to tear it to pieces, How- 
ever, Mr. Blissbone will now be able 
to decimate Mr. Williams, and up (with 
ten others) he hopefully bumps. But 
Mr. Williams has made an unprovoked 
attack upon Mr. Fish, who had had 
no intention of speaking at all, but 
is now admitted, indignant, into the 
fray. And after him those Liberals 
start chipping in again. 

So pass the sad hours. The Speaker 
has returned: but nearly everybody 
else has gone out. A small but deter- 
mined—and, yes, an increasing—body 
of bumpers remains: more wish to 
speak, though fewer wish to listen. 

Meanwhile, neither Mr. Blissbone 
nor his oration are quite what they 
were. The speech, that majestic struc- 
ture of logic and human feeling, 
designed and spaced and decorated 
with such care, is already a thing of 
the past; for the main parts of it 
have been demolished and set up 
again so often that everyone is 
sick of them. It can be but a 


ee 


scrappy little speech now at the best, 
The Speaker has gone out for his 
dinner-interval, Mr. Blissbone bumps 
on. He would like to go out too. His 
mouth is parched; he has had no tea; 
he does not want tea now. But if he 
slips out he may miss his opportunity 
~—and surely when this incredibly 
erroneous fellow on the other side has 
ceased, he, Mr. Blissbone, will get his 
chance. The sad thing is that he no 
longer cares so much as he did in what 
particular form the Tannin Traffic 
(Regulation) Bill passes on to the 
Statute Book. The flame of his con- 
viction has not dwindled, but it no 
longer seems to matter so much, and 
his head is beginning to ache. But 
Mrs. Blissbone is waiting faithfully in 
the Gallery and his constituents will 
expect something. Outside in the 


— 


Ree RE a 





Smoking-Rooms and _ Dining-Rooms | 


and Libraries his happy fellows chatter 
and dine, conspire or study Blue 
Books, indifferent to his sufferings. 
The indicators announce to them that 
Mr. Wallop is now addressing the 
House; but no machine informs them 
that Mr. Blissbone is still bumping. 

So far he has accepted stoically the 
cruelty of Fate. But soon, maybe, he 
begins to scent injustice. That fellow 
who has just been called has surely | 
not been bumping half so long and has 
things much less important to say. 
Perhaps the Whips are leagued against 
Mr. Blissbone. Perhaps the Cabinet 
are determined that he shall not be 
heard. There—another bump; and 
another of those interlopers is up. It 
seems to Mr. Blissbone that all this 
has happened to him before; and if 
ever he was a member of a University 
Union or a school debating society it 
has. But sufferings which are good for 
a mere boy are far from fitting, he 
reflects, for a ripened legislator. 

But let us leave poor Mr. Blissbone, 
still bumping. In the end, no doubt, 
he will catch the Eye, but it will not 
now, we fear, be a very good speech. 
And then it is just possible that, 
however benevolent the intentions of 
Mr. Speaker may be, Mr. Blissbone 
may never “get in” at all. For time is 
passing; it is nine now and presently, 
refreshed with dinner, the big guns 
will begin to boom again. Then Mr. 
Blissbone will have to put away those 
notes and quotations, retrieve the dis- 
appointed Mrs. Blissbone and deliver 
the masterpiece to her. And to- 
morrow, far away in East Buggins, the 
ungrateful constituents will say that 
they wonder their Mr. Blissbone didn’t 
have something to say about that there 
Tannin Bill. ©@r perhaps they will not 
even notice. What a world! 


A. P. H. 








————d 
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NOTES. 


IN RIDING YOUR MAN OFF SEE THAT HE /s OFF, 











MipsumMMER Eve, a year ago, my mother she commanded : 
‘Now don’t you go a-running down to Ragwort Meadow, 
| And don’t you go a-plucking of the bracken-seed or night- 
shade. 
Keep out of the moonlight, mind, and stay out of the 

shadow; 
For they say that the Ragtag 
gare Bobtail 
Merry-derry 
Fairy-men 
To-night will go a-dancing down in Ragwort Meadow.” 


| Midsummer Eve, a year ago, my mother she commanded : 
“Now don’t you go a-playing down in Ragwort Meadow, 
| Keep away from thorn-tree, from adder’s-tongue and 
henbane; 
Keep away from moonlight and don’t venture in the 
shadow ; 
For they say that the Ragtag 
Bobtail 
Merry-derry 
Fairy-men 
2 ” 
Are out a-snaring mortals down in Ragwort Meadow. 





[I wouldn’t heed my mother's words; I wouldn't heed her 
warning, , 
) | Tran areeah the moonlight, through the starlight and 


the shadow; 
| And I never stopped a-running, though my breath came 


quick and gasping, 





Midsummer Magic. 


Till I reached the very middle of Ragwort’ Meadow. 
And there I heard the Ragtag 
Bobtail 
Merry-derry 
Fairy-men 
A-laughing fit to kill themselves in Ragwort meadow. 


I heard ’em, but I couldn’t see—no, not a little sight of ’em! 
I pulled a curly bracken-leaf a-growing in the meadow, 
I scratched out all the bracken-seeds and rubbed them on 
my eyelids, 
And the moon shed brilliant daylight; there wasn’t any 
shadow. 
And there I saw the Ragtag 
Bobtail 
Merry-derry 
Fairy-men 
A-danecing round me in a ring in Ragwort Meadow. 


Half-a-hundred fairy-men and half-a-score of rabbits, 
Half-a-dozen squirrels down in Ragwort Meadow 
Dancing round me hand-in-paw—you never saw the like 
of it !— 
Underneath the daylight which the clear moon shed, Oh, 


A blessing on the Ragtag 
Bobtai 


Merry-derry 
Fairy-men 
Who showed theniselves to me down in wort Meadow! 
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At the Play. 





‘REVERIE OF POLICEMAN” 
(MERcURY). 
Wuewn Mr. Humpert Wotre takes 


| his pen in his hand the images and the 


words to express them crowd along the 
nib, jostling each other and picking 
up new friends on the way, but sub- 
mitting to the firm discipline of the 
traffic policeman. A finely critical 
sense watches the inventive proceed- 
ings, checks them and turns the laugh 
against them. This author is pecu- 
liarly entitled to choose a policeman 
for the central figure of his poetic play 


| at the Mercury Theatre, for the police- 


man embodies that sense of order, of 


restraint, and above all, of actuality 
which has preserved Mr. Wore from 
the many temptations into which his 
special talents might so easily have led 
him. He is determined that poetry 


| shall mingle with life as we actually 


live it, but he is more conscious than 


| are to-day’s younger poets that the 


| the expense of its own method. 





meeting takes a good deal of arranging. 

In this play, where the level of 
speaking is very high, the rhymes in 
Mr. Wo.Fn’s verse are a little obtrusive. 
They let themselves be heard just a 
little too distinctly, and draw attention 
to the author’s skilful use of everyday 
words and particularly of words not 
commonly encountered in verse at all. 
He uses his gifts, which are so easily 
made the flimsy base for puerile 
attempts to originate fresh literary 
traditions, for a satiric poem whose 
satire, while it glances round and 
strikes a great number of inviting 
objects, is primarily satirical at 


By breaking down both the 
order of time, transporting his 
characters backwards and for- 
wards by short sips at a bottle 
in a now approved manner, and 
also, in the mannerof PrRANDELLO, 
the identity of his characters 
and the sharp line that separates 
authors from their dramatis per- 
sone, Mr. Wore brings out 
how very necessary frameworks 
are to purposes of action. 

All his characters are lost and 
bewildered, but their bewilder- 
ment stimulates instead of check- 
ing their eloquence. Mr. Ion 
SwINLey, as a Gentleman in 
Evening Dress, in particular has 
a number of soaring passages in which 
the momentary situation on the stage 
starts him off on pregnant and stimu- 
lating declamations about human life. 

Miss CATHERINE Lacey, as a Dancer 
whose favours are the central action of 
the plot whenever it can escape from 


the enchantments of the time machine 
and the flux of personalities, sums up 
the more immediate conclusions, telling 
the Satiric Poet (Mr. DENNIS ARUNDELL) 
what are the things to which even 
satiric poets should hold fast. 





NOW THEN, WHAT'S ALL THIS 
ABOUT?” 
A Gentleman in Evening 
Dress 
A Policeman . 


Mr. lon Swin.ey. 
Mr. Guy SPAULL. 


There is plenty of rhyme and plenty 
of reason in the Reverie, and if the 
total effect is a play insufficiently 
equipped with coherence, it makes an 
evening in which the ear is continually 
fed and the mind constantly receives 
lines of verse which gleam for a moment 











DREAM FACES; 


OR, A FEW ODD PRODUCTS OF REVERIE. 


like the sprats which are thrown to sea- 
lions by a profuse keeper. D. W. 
“My Son’s My Son—” (PLAyHouSE). 


To dramatise Sons and Lovers and 
retain its essence would be nearly as 








difficult as to stage The Old Wives’ 


Tale. LAWRENCE himself, with his 
erratic sense of dialogue, could hardly 
have made a first-class job of it, but 
an expert man of the theatre might 
bring it off. When I read that this was 
“an unrevised play by D.H. Lawrence, 
completed by WALTER GREENWOOD” 
(part-author of Love on the Dole), my 
hopes rose, but only to be dashed. The 
theme is the same, but, though com- 
plete ideas have been borrowed from 
the novel, the story is quite different; 
and the great strength and depth of the 
novel are lacking. 

A widowed mother of two mining 
sons, Mrs. Gascoigne is the keystone. 
She is a harder character and less 
imaginative than Mrs. Morel, but life 











in a coal-village of Derbyshire has | 


played her the same tricks and ham. 
mered her into a similar 


mould of | 


resignation. Her sons are her whole | 
existence. Even while she is giving 


Joe the rough edge of her tongue, as 
if he were still a little boy, she is 


patiently serving him with dinner and | 


holding a match to his pipe. Where 
they are concerned she is a fighting 
creature, afraid of nothing. 

Miss Lovise Hampton plays the 
part so well that one wishes it were the 
centre of a play which went further 
into the relationship of mothers and 
grown-up sons and wasted less time in 
unprofitable scenes which keep her off 
the stage. With the opportunities of 
Mrs. Morel, what a performance she 
could give! For there is an authority 
in her interpretation of the sad, harsh, 
admirable litthke woman which is tre- 
mendously impressive, and an 
underlyingrestraint which makes 
her every movement significant. 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s other son, 
Luther, has just married an irri- | 
tating young woman who appears | 
determined to make him un- 
happy. Even before the news 
leaks out that a former sweet- 
heart is having a child by him 
she does her best, angered to find 
he still belongs partly to his 
mother, to break up their new 
home. We have to contemplate 
too much wrangling and all-in 
wrestling between these two; if 
matrimonial squalls are to be 
interesting on the stage, then I 
think both parties must be fairly 
sympathetic to us. Most of the 
time Mrs. Luther is asking for a 
good smacking, butunfortunately 
Luther, owing to the regrettable busi- 
ness of the baby and a mild intoxication 
to which her nagging has driven him, 
is scarcely in a moral position to 
administer it. By the end of the Second 
Act they have parted. In the Third 
Act, Mrs. Gascoigne having clearly 
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‘J got her other son for keeps, since the 


fellow has lost his legs in an 
accident, the girl’s manner undergoes a 
gwift and miraculous change, and she 
pours out her passion for Lather, whom 
she feels is now hers. Somehow I am 
| inclined to doubt it. 

The production is marked by a 
diversity of accent unusually wide for 
a West-End theatre. Miss Hampron 
steers a good north-country course, 
and Mr. Gyves Isaam, who performs 
soundly as Luther, keeps pretty well in 
her wake; but Miss Sara Erskine 
boxes the compass alarmingly from 
north to south. It is also marked by a 
complacency on the part of the mother 
of the girl who is to have the illegiti- 
mate child which would be scarcely 
credible in any sphere of society, and 
is very difficult to reconcile with the 
frank manners of a colliery village. 

Eric. 
“Boy Mrers Giri” (SHAFTESBURY). 
Lighter London, already grateful 


for Three Men On a Horse, is still 
further indebted to New York for this 


Hollywood; where, it is said, visiting 
satirists shoot themselves in despair 
at the impossibility of exaggerating a 
scheme of things already so infinitely 
absurd, and in numbers which compare 
only with those of Monte Carlo in the 
detonating old days when the Casino 
showed a profit. 

The scene is laid mainly in the 
office of the Producer of a film 
company, which qualifies both in 
the vagueness of its production 
plans and in the size of its over- 
draft to be considered one of the 
leading studios. The confusion 
is indescribable. Bedlam reigns 
partly owing to the remarkable 
accessibility of the Producer's 
Mr. Friday’ s—person and partly 
owing to the absolute inacces- 
sibility of his intelligence. At 
any moment his room may fill 
up with the company’s tame 
musicians eager to try out their 
latest theme-song, with tempera- 
mental actors, persuasive agents 
and all kinds of odd people in 
shirt-sleeves and fancy-dress 

In spite of a brave certainty 
that he is never wrong, Mr. 
Friday’s unsullied ignorance ren- 
ders him unfitted to control 
such a mob, and doubly un- — 
fitted to control lunatics of the calibre 
of his chief story-writers, Law and 
Benson. These ruthless and cynical 
young men have preserved a pretty 
sense of humour through all the bitter 
trials of their profession, and for its 





satisfaction they will stop at nothing. 


| ee 





magnificently irresponsible burlesque of 


Robert Law . 
Susie. e eiaewe 
J. Carlyle Benson 


“ven after a prolonged close-up they 
still see Hollywood in perspective, a 
feat few men have achieved; and they 
still delight to make it dance for them. 

When an _ unproduetive _ story- 
conference on which they are engaged 
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with Friday is interrupted by the 
office waitress fainting and excusing 
her frailty on the ground of impending 
maternity, they accept this sign from 
heaven and set about exalting the 
infant to stellar glory almost before 
it is born. 





HOLLYWOOD AUTHORS HATCHING A PLOT, 
. Mr. Cuuwron SuNDBERG. 
. Miss Heten CHANDLER. 
. Mr. Donwatp Macponap. 


Happy is its name. All America, 
as all America easily would, rocks to 
its first small cries. The Dionne girls, 
all five of them, are forgotten. Fan- 
mail and a fat salary begin to pour in. 
Susie, Happy’s innocent little mother, 
reaches her ambition of a chauffeur 


and a chance to return to the high 
school and algebra; and Law and | 
Benson, tongues in cheeks, concoct a 
story in which Happy shares the 
honours with the company’s cowboy- 
star, a creature of vast conceit, who 
reluctantly agrees to throw away his 
six-shooters and croon over a 
bassinette. We are treated to “trailers” 
of Happy’s first efforts, and their 
stupendous success is no surprise to us. 
For a short time Happy’s pram may 
fairly be said to be the focus, the ful- 
crum, of the civilised world. But only, 
alas! for a very short time; for at seven 
months the child fulfils what I suspect 
to have been its life-long ambition, 
and retires. The causes of this return 
to oblivion are complicated and ex- 
ceedingly funny. 

The production reaches a pitch of | 
pace and precision which does no | 
discredit to New York traditions of | 
farcical comedy, and in its praise I can | 
hardly say more than that. The cast | 
is a well-trained team. Miss HeLen 
CHANDLER'S deliciously ingenuous | 
Susie and Mr. CLINTON SUNDBERG’s | 
Law seemed to me especially good. | 

Once again let us salute America, | 
and do it humbly, for her marvellous 
ability to laugh mercilessly at the | 
silliest in herself. Eric. | 


In a Good Cause. 


Mr. Puncu draws the attention of | 
his readers to a Dance Recital | 
which will be given at the | 
Arts Theatre, Great Newport | 
Street, W.C.2, on Thursday, 
June 18th, at 8.30. They may | 
pay 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, £1 
or £2 for their seats; they will | 
be entertained by the Deane | 
Sisters, assisted by BARBARA | 
Brooke, “ Boupneya,” HELEN | 
Evron; and they will be sup- | 
porting the Lambeth Girls’ Wel- | 
fare Association, which very | 
much deserves their support. | 
This Association works among | 
girls in North and South Lam.- | 
beth, and depends largely on 
outside help. Tickets may be 
obtained from Miss F. Camp. | 
BELL, ‘‘Coombe Clive,” Coombe | 
Warren, Kingston Hill; Mrs. | 
DEANE, 12, Cheniston Gardens, | 
Kensington, W.8; or the Box | 
Office, The Arts Theatre Club. 
People unable to take tickets | 
are reminded that a donation will be | 
received with equal gratitude. 
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8.0 p.m.—‘ The In- | 
| 


“83AR (Melbourne).- 
genues.’ 8.50: Flue recital by John Amadio.” 
Radio Programme in Sydney Paper. 


With shovel obbligato ! 
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In Our Inn. 
Young Jim and the Ghost. 


Youne Jim is quite a character even 
among those who nightly down their 


ints in the public bar of the “ White 
bbit.” ctually Young Jim is 
| approaching sixty, but for forty years 


| he has been Young Jim to distinguish 
| him from his father, Old Jim. Young 


Jim will explain this to any stranger 
who may make jocular reference to the 


| prefix, and further state that his 


| father is a hundred-and-two. 


To the 
stranger's open-mouthed congratula- 


| tion he then adds: “Or wud ‘a’ bin, 
| only th’ old buffer died more ’n twenny 
| years ago.” Usually the stranger isn't 


uite so jocular after that, though 
Sane Jim, whose mind works a little 
differently from most, is genuinely 
innocent of having what the public bar 


' calls “taken of un down.” 


In one way Young Jim is unique in 
that he is the only man in the village 


_ who has ever seen a ghost. It happened 








—— -~ 


over thirty years ago, when there was 
nearby a large, empty and reputedly 
haunted house, into which nearly all 
the village lads had at different times 
tremblingly penetrated to prove their 
courage to some local charmer. Of all 
those, however, Young Jim was the 
only one who ever reported that he 
had seen the ghostly oceupant, and, 
though we all know his story now, we 
still have occasional visitors who, 
having casually heard of our ghost in 
a neighbouring village, are interested 
enough in psychical research to walk 
over for further confirmation from the 
real source—Young Jim. 

What generally happens is this: 
Landlord Willyum, in answer to inquiry 
across the bar, will explain that there 
certainly was a house hereabouts with 
a real ghost, but that he personally 
never went near it. He will shake his 
head vigorously as if to imply that 


his type of “house’’ and his type of 


“spirits” are enough for him, but will 
add, pointing at some other occupant 
of the bar, “He have, though,” and 
will return to his duties. 

The stranger will then turn to the 
worthy indicated, who by now is 
sitting looking coyly into his beer with 
the air of a schoolchild asked to recite. 

“I bin in un, Sir, yes. It was 
harnted all right.” 

Further questioning generally elicits 
that the place was pretty creepy-like 
and terrible dark, and that there was 
a ghosty for certain. 

“Have you ever seen it?’’ asks the 
stranger, hot in pursuit of first-hand 
evidence. 

“T hevn’'t seen un, but some have,” 


replies the worthy darkly. “Her was 
there all right and no mistake.” 

The stranger, like anyone else 
interested in the subject, is really keen 
to meet someone who has actually 
seen a spiritual visitant, and so here 
turns to another beer-drinker who has 
been clearing his throat in a corner in 
an anticipatory manner. 

“Perhaps you have?”’ he asks, pre- 
peared for an outlay of beer. 

“Ar, I've bin in the house too. 
There was a ghost there sure ‘nough.” 

The stranger, on the verge of 
attracting Willyum’s attention to the 
empty mug, checks himself just in 
time as the other disappointingly 
continues, “But I’ve never seen un 
neither. Good job too, says I.” 

The stranger is by now finding out 
that once the “ White Rabbit’s”’ public 
bar has accepted a fact it makes very 
little distinction between whether it 
was originally based on hearsay or 
on personal experience. But sooner or 
later, if he perseveres, he will get at 
the truth, namely, that there is one 
man in the village who has actually 
seen the ghost, and that is Young Jim 
—who has probably been listening to 
everything in the background without 
the slightest idea of his importance in 
the discussion. 

Pushed up to the front and given 
beer, he will start his story. He has 
his own way of telling it too, for he 
won't be hurried. He likes to build up 
slowly to his climax. 

For the space of a pint he describes 
the exterior of the house, front and 
back, the phenomenal darkness of the 
night, and by skilful implication his 
own phenomenal courage in tackling 
the Fs at all, The next pint will 
take him step by step through the 
broken door at the back and into 
the kitchen; after which he begins 
to go over the house room by room 
like a conscientious house-agent. The 
stranger is torn between impatience 
and fascination. 

“But which room did you say you 
saw the ghost in?” he will hint when 
Young Jim has finished the ground- 
floor, the stairs, and most of the first- 
floor without incident. 

“T'aven’t said yet,” reproves Young 
Jim. “But ‘twere the very last as | 
entered in.” 

Resigning himself to the inevitable, 
the stranger nods again towards Young 
Jim’s mug. 

It is not till the very top floor that 
a light comes into Young Jim's eyes 
and the tempo of his story perceptibly 
quickens. 

“Bimeby,” he says impressively, “I 
gets to a leddle room at the back and 
there I years the noise of the ghost.” 


“What sort of noise {”’ 

“The noise what the ghost made.” 

This appears to satisfy everyone 
except the stranger, who has 
question again, 

“Flattering and knocking and ter. | 
rible scarifying,” explains Young Jim. | 
“So I goes quietly in. And I walks 
quietly all round that room. Some- 
times the noise stops, sometimes it | 
starts again and’’-—-his voice sinks to 
a husky eerie whisper—‘‘I can’t see | 
nothing—yet.” He retires abruptly up 
to the eyes in beer. Even the stranger 
is now too thrilled to interrupt: at last 
he is face to face with a man who has 
been face to face with a ghost. 

“Just as I gets round to the door | 
agen I years the noise very sudden 
and loud over by the window. And | 
know that the ghost is in the very 
same room as me... . Then I years 
nothing.” 

Nothing indeed can be heard in 
the public bar either—except of course 
Landlord Willyum’s excited breathing. 
A simple ond impressionable fellow, 
though he has heard the tale a hundred | 
times, the manner of telling still gets | 
him. He surreptitiously takes a small | 
gin. 

“I know,” continues Young Jim, 
“sure’s you and me's here, that that 
ghost is standing over behind me, not | 
so far’s wud be between me and | 
Willyum there. So I slowly turns | 
round half-way, and then quicker nor 
& flash I turns round the rest!”’ 

“Yes? And you saw rr?"’ almost 
whispers the stranger. 

Young Jim, the man who saw the 
ghost, comes to his great climax. “I 
whirred round quick as quick, as I sez. 
But the ghost it were smart. For when 
IL turned round—it—were—gone!” 

Amid a relieved babble of “ What did 
1 tell you?” and “There was a ghost 
in that house for sure!’’ Young Jim 
finishes his pint in triumph. It is his 
hour, for no one else in the village has 
ever seen a ghost! A. A. 


to 


The Black Sheep. 

“He appeared to-day on four charges of 
being drunk in charge of a cycle, riding a 
eyele to the danger of his own life and lamb, 
without a lamp showing a white light, and 
not showing a rear light.”-—-Proevincial Paper. 





“First Wirs tar News. 
12 May, 1936, is the official date of the 
Coronation,” —Birmingham Paper. 
We think somebody might have told 
us at the time. 


“There was a seare of smallpox in the 
neighbourhood, so most of the girls were 
vaccinated and consequently they had to 
seratch some of the Hockey and Net Ball 
matches."’—Girls’ School Magazine. 


Nothing else ? 
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aor THE AGENDA, Mr, Smira?” 


Mr. Smith. “No, Sra, I ruovant WE MIGHT DISCUSS THAT AT OUR NEXT MEETING.” 











The Last Straw. 


In the early summer, when our sprightly — 
Youths are wont to sport their snow -white spats, 
Lovely woman's errant fancy lightly 
Turns to thoughts of decorative hats. 
And, though some are faithful to the béret 
(Borrowed from Bororra), Fashion's laws 
For this season indicate a very 
Notable predominance of straws 
Straws fantastically trimmed or garnished, 
Straws that cause a paralysing shock, — 
Coarse or fine, but mostly waxed or varnished — 
Tyrolean, bamboo or Bangkok. 
But of all the master-minds of Luton — 
One, unknown as yet, has earned the fame 


Of a GALILEO or a Nrwton 
By a hat with a stupendous name. 


For amid the ultra-modish muster 
Noticed by The Times with reverent awe 
There emerges with peculiar lustre 
Mention of the “ balibuntal straw.” 
All the curious names of modern vesture 
Matched with this sound miserably flat, 
And I haste, with Rothermerian gesture, 
To salute the balibuntal hat. 


Other forms of headgear may disgruntle 

By their glaring greens and reds and blues, 
This bestows adornment contrapuntal 

On the glory that is Ballyhoo’s. C. L. G 
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Jilted Soul, 





“Coo! ‘ERE ’S ME TO DIE 0’ LOVE, AN’ 





A CURE FOR "EARTBURN AFORE ME VERY EYES! ” 











Our Booking-Office. 
\By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Valley of Song. 
HERe’s a fisherman’s fine new edition, 
Enlarged and revised and completely complete 
With photographs (each one a vision Elysian), 


Of H. PLunket Greene’s Where the Bright Waters Meet. 


And which waters be they that, so lovely and gay, 


| Thus mingle together and glide on their way 


More fair than the rest ? Why, I thought you’d have guessed 


They're the waters, bright waters, of Bourne and of Test. 


Puiuuip ALLAN AND Co. make the issue 
Of this book which has music wherever it goes, 
Which weaves, for your blessing and bliss, you a tissue 
Of mornings and mayflies and days of wild-rose, 
While it tells you about oh, such trout, oh, such trout 
And of Hampshire, the county beyond any doubt, 
Go you near, go you far; and of dogs—yes, here are 
Dogs and horses and also a Siddeley car. 


| And Laughter and Song come together 


And link as the waters, bright waters, herein, 
While ever the halcyon’s feather and weather 
May tempt you to tempt the most obdurate fin 


_ That e’er fanned a stream where the gold gravels gleam, 


And the summer days pass and are gone like a dream, 
To leave that remote sense of tears in my throat— 
Those tears that are born of the nightingale’s note. 


Law and Letters. 


Barristers, I find, generally contrive to write interesting | 


autobiographies: not only because they have witnessed 
celebrated cases and known eminent (and sometimes 
eccentric) lawyers, but perhaps because a legal training 
tends to make a man write logically and well. 


Sir CHARTRES | 


Brron has added to his experience at the Bar some thirty 


years of work as a Metropolitan Magistrate, for about half 


of which period he was Chief Magistrate at Bow Street; and | 


he has belonged to such clubs as the Garrick and the 
Beefsteak, to say nothing of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
so that his impressions are by no means confined to the 
law. He calls his book Without Prejudice (Paper & Faser, 
15/-), a title calculated to spike the guns of any malevolent 
reviewer. Born in 1863, when life was simpler and theology 
(so he declares) more ferocious than it is to-day, he went 
to Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, including among his 
early memories such sensations as the TicuBorne Trial, 
the so-called Bravo mystery, and the WHISTLER—RvsKIN 
libel action. When he was called to the Bar in 1886 he had 
the good fortune to be Marshal to three celebrated judges in 
succession, and also to make nearly one hundred pounds 
by his first venture in print—a shilling parody of King 
Solomon’s Mines. Literature attracted him, and he might 
have written more if he had not been appointed magistrate 
at Old Street in 1906. As it is he has produced as good a 
book of memories as I have seen for a long time, and his 
portraits of legal luminaries are pleasantly balanced by 
sketches of such writers as CHARLES GARVICE, Perr RIDGE 
and ARNOLD Bennett, all of whom were personal friends. 

















és Rodeo (HEINEMANN) suggests 


1 Of wild and cultured interests, 


To make a single portrait, one 
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Portrait of Don Roberto. St es 
The title would be hard to match Hy rie 
~ Which A. F. Tscutrrecy bestows 
Thon his well-selected catch 

loan CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM’S 
scattered prose : 


And gives a many-hued collection 


All good and some of them perfection. 





It is a medley—grim, sedate, 
Jaunty and playful, sage and dry 
Of folk with speech I can’t translate 
And folk who might be you or I, 
Imagined things, things seen, things 
done 
Combining in sustained concerto 


Known tohisfriends as Don Roserro. 


In any but the vaguest phrase 
It’s quite impossible to tell 
How its kaleidoscopic ways 
Bewilder, fascinate, repel ; 
None of these words will do alone, 
But each may serve a turn of duty 
With others such as rhythm, tone, 
Aloofness, carelessness and beauty. 





A Welcome Reappearance. 

Having been content to rest on his 
laurels for nearly a quarter of a century, 
Philip Trent, the painter with a taste 
for criminal investigation, has happily 
re-entered the field in which, whatever 
the quality of his canvases, those 
laurels were most surely gained. And 
he is as ingenious, as mobile and as 
loquacious as ever. Whether or not it 
reaches the almost impossible standard 
set by its predecessor, T'rent’s Own Case 
(ConsTaBLe, 7/6), in which Mr. E. C. 
Benvtiey has had the collaboration and 
the knowledge of vintages of Mr. H. 
Warner ALLEN, is a story to keep the 
laziest from his bed and the most 
laborious from his business. As the 
title hints, it is not only in the dis- 
covery of the crime but in the crime 
itself that Philipis this time implicated, 
and though we never suspect him of 
the murder of the philanthropic and 
apparently blameless Mr. Randolph, we 





The Barman. “Sorry, Sm, WE ’AVEN’T A DROP OF BEER IN THE ‘ousE. THe 
RIPPERS '00 CAME TO SEE THE SHIP OUT THERE WOT WENT ASHORE YESTERDAY 


‘AVE DRUNK US DRY.” 
The Skipper. “Wer, I suppose I CAN’? COMPLAIN, SEEING THAT I'M THE POOR 


DEVIL WHO PUT HER ASHORE.” 
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are left with plenty of other nicely- 
balanced possibilities to keep us guessing till very near the 
end. That, when it comes, is made entirely plausible by 
the character of the dead man as it has been by subtle 
degrees revealed to us; but we have been in no hurry to 
reach it, so various and intriguing have been the incidents 
(among which I rank highest Z’rent’s flying visit to the 
Impasse de la Chimére in Dieppe) and so entertaining have 
been the people that have beguiled the way thither. 


Craft and the Craftsman. 
The comparatively uncharted borderland between 
honesty and dishonesty inhabited by critics, vendors, 
restorers and purchasers of Old Masters 18 the scene of the 











interesting portion of Signor J. F. Joni’s Affairs of a 








Painter (FABER AND Faper, 10/6). Opening with the dreary 
childhood of a Sienese soldier’s illegitimate offspring, the 
autobiography arrives at exhibiting the career of a crafts- 
man, who, naturally following and mastering the profession 
of a tempera-painter, finds he can only live by patching or 
imitating the work of his medizval forbears. Artists who 
aim at reviving the delightful processes described by 
CENNINO CENNINI will wish for still more tips on methods 
of preparing panels, applying colours and burnishing haloes. 
They may grow too a little tired of the long legend of 
deceit in which those who vended Pinturicchios to English 
and American patrons, and the patrons who hoped to pick 
up Pinturicchios cheap from impoverished noblemen, 





exhibit a contemptible parity. Art, however, has suffered 
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so acutely from tipsters and tricksters that a peep at the 
discreditable hinterland of shops and sales-rooms is all 
to the good; and the book strikes me as singularly well 
translated, with adequate and intelligent notes. 


Galloping Hockey. 

The Earl of Kmmperzey as the editor of Polo (SEELEY 
Service & Co., 25/-) continues the Lonsdale Library series. 
Those who contribute to this volume are, it need hardly be 
said, men who know the game thoroughly. nt oo the 
chapters on buying, training and riding ponies by Major- 
General GEOFFREY Brooke are the most appealing, especi- 
ally to those who cannot afford to pay the big prices asked 
| nowadays for ““made” mounts. The photographs and 
| sketches are excellent and informative ; so also are the care- 
ful instructions to beginners-on strokes, rules, tactics and 
practise. The history of polo is traced back to the days of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, and on to the American innova- 
tions (which have been all to the good) of modern times. 
The book is clearly written for a special class of reader who 
can afford to join in one of the most expensive of all sports, 











purpose enters his life with the arrival of an English 


you should enjoy it. The narrator is a susceptible young 
man uneasily keeping a number of love affairs going in the 
consular and tavern society of a Balkan town. A temporary 


adventurer. Things liven up and become exciting; he helps 
the adventurer to avoid arrest; and the book ends with his 
being—not asked to resign (from the consular service), but 
what is almost worse—sent to “moulder”’ in Tiflis. The 
character of the adventurer and his influence on the 
cynical but fundamentally soft-hearted narrator are excel- 
lently done, and the whole book has overtones (or, if you 
like, undertones) unusual in a light novel. 








Tuition and Intuition. 

Public schools seem to be attracting the attention of | 
our sensational novelists, and for the scene of Which | 
Way Came Death? (Murray, 7/6) Mrs. Farra Wotse.ey | 
has gone to Hardchester (pronounced “Harkster”’). No | 
policemen, either local or from Scotland Yard, enter the | 
precincts of this school, no deducers possessed of uncanny | 
gifts are on parade, and Mrs. WoLsELry, who has a | 





but I should have liked 
| to see included a chapter 
| of encouragement to 
| novices, pointing out 

that, especially in the 
_ East, a small income 
| may be made to provide 
/ many good games. A 
| glance at one of the 
_ Rules—‘ No player shall 
| appeal in any manner 
| to the Umpire for fouls”’ 
| —-makes one wish that 
some other sports could 
_ follow suit. 


When Hitler Came. 


_ I dare say that some 
| among her contempor- 
_ aries could have written 
| the story—what there is | 


| 


| of it—of Duet for Female Ez 
I 





i 
i 
| 
j 
} 


| Voices (Peter Daviss, 
| 7/6), but I am sure that sees : 


“WHEN HE WAS A YOUNG MAN HE WENT COMPLETELY OFF HIS HEAD IN 
TALY AND TRIED TU JOIN THE GONEDOTTERIE.” 


pretty wit and wonderful | 
powers of observation, ’| 
manages quite nicely | 
without them. Her tale | 
deals with the internal | 
difficulties of Hardches- | 
ter from the point of 

view of the headmaster | 
and his wife—difficulties 

which were both allevi- 

ated and increased by 

the sudden death of an | 
antagonistic member of | 
the staff. Mrs. Wotskr- 

LEY is, I imagine, mov- | 
ing over familiar ground, | 
and both her studies of 

character and the man.- | 
ner in which she controls | 
a series of complicated | 
situations are admirable. | 
Not for many a month | 
have I come across a | 
story which can be so 








| only Miss Saran Campton could have set it so thick with 
those brilliant flashes of observation of people and things 
that make it outstanding. The book’s more solid virtues 
must be recognised too; it is very largely a study of events 
in Germany from the War to the triumph of Hirier, and 
Miss Campton, who, I should judge, knows her place and 
period well, has contrived, without whitewashing any 
protagonist, Jew or Nazi, to display the human fallibility 
| and foolishness as well as the hope and courage that must 
| be jumbled seething together in the cauldron of any such 
, upheaval as Germany is passing through. Her two 
| heroines—Anna, the wise disillusioned little Jewess, and 
Elsbeth, the foolish, eager, uncertain English girl—are both 
well-drawn ; and though it is a sad book in plan, it is in 
detail often an exceedingly funny one. 


In the Balkans. 

The more I think about Pig and Pepper (HEINEMANN, 
7/6), by Davip Footman, the more it strikes me as a cross 
between two novels you may or may not know already: 
Mr. Mavrice Barine’s Friday's Business and Mr. ANTHONY 
Powk i's Venusberg. The fact remains that of its type it 
is very good indeed, and if you have any taste for this 
sort of detached, disillusioned, faintly melancholy humour 


ESS TRS ROC TD ee 








confidently recommended to readers of detective fiction. 





A Man of Many Parts. 

At my last meeting with Mr. J. JEFFERSON FARJEON’S 
amusing little optimist, Ben, he was with complete success 
impersonating a god on a cannibal island. Now he has 
descended from his high estate and become Detective Ben 
(CoLiins, 7/6). His new réle was to a certain extent 
distasteful to him; for he was not only a detective, but 
also a potential murderer, and the combination made 
extensive demands upon his ingenuity and humour. Willy- 
nilly in the service of a dangerous woman and most 
unpleasant man, nicknamed the Jack of Clubs, Ben fre- 
quently found himself in bewilderingly alarming positions. 
But in the end he emerged triumphantly and with an ex- 
cellent chance of continuing his varied and diverting career. 








A Glimpse of the Obvious? 
“Swim Surrs ror Discerning MEN AND WoMEN.” 
From a Sports Catalogue. 





“ STINGLESS Brees ror THE Zoo. By Arr FROM RHODESIA.” 
News Heading. 
It would have been silly to walk, wouldn’t it? 
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* Now IS THAT THE NIGHTINGALE, 











| 
OR MORE INTERFERENCE ¢” 
| 


Charivaria. 


_—— 


By means of the electronic telescope, we are informed, 
it is now possible to watch events which are taking place in 
pitch darkness. But hardly fair, we think. 

ee A 
A Mr. Mustarp has written to a newspaper expressing 
his approval of Italy’s action in Abyssinia. With which 
his name had already been assoc siated. 

% Re? 
Japanese astronomers report that the Continent of Asia 
expands at certain phases of the moon. They say nothing, 
however, about the expansion of Japan. 

x *k * 

* There’s no tonic like that of hearing happy voices all 
around you,” says an essayist. Will Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
please note ? en 


“Men who drink too much should be treated by a 
physician,” says a magistrate. Men who drink too much 
don’t care who treats them. 

x*« * 
“The average cricketer only needs one bat,” 
expert. And generally only one ball. 

x*«* 

A zoologist in India has succeeded in breeding a tuskless 
elephant. This is great news for those people who object 


writes an 





to elephants having tusks. 


When a bride about to start for the honeymoon was left 
behind on the platform, the bridegroom pulled the com- 
munication-cord and the train returned for her. It was 
fortunate that he noticed her absence in time. 


eS 8: 


“Cornwall and Devon are the only places in England | 


where palms flourish in the open-air,” says a botanist. 
Has he overlooked Whitechapel ? 
Ae, ere 
A correspondent says he saw his young son at the Zoo 
making faces at the hippopotamus. Well, we suppose the 
animal started it. 
. kk * 


And this reminds us that the newly-opened Beer Garden 
at the Zoo was a surprise to those visitors who had under- 
stood that it was to be a Bear Garden. 

x * * 

“Our sun,” remarks a writer, 
speck from the stars.” Which is where they 
advantage of us for the last few weeks. 

xk. 

“There is one thing the motoring beginner must grasp,” 
writes an expert. He refers to the hand-brake no doubt. 
ee 

A naturalist has discovered that fish can catch influenza. 
Rather bad luck, as ssid can \ gargle all day long. 


“is seen as a remote 
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Brighter Chess. 


THERE are to be queer goings-on down at Hurlingham 
Village come Sunday. 

The Kent County Chess Association (bless their hearts!) 
are giving a Living Chess Display in the grounds of the 
Hurlingham Club on June 21st, and from all I hear it is 

oing to be no mean affair. Players whose names are house- 
fold words wherever the chequered board is reverenced will 
engage in lightning twenty-minute contests, with the help 
of forty girls dressed to represent the pawns and pieces— 
thirty-two of them in action at the bully-off and the other 
eight biting their nails on the reserve-benches—what time 
the Kneller Hall Light Orchestra discourses appropriate 
music. Altogether it ought to be a charming and (to the 
initiated) instructive display. 

I must say, though, I am surprised that the organisers, 
who in other respects seem to have done their work very 
well, shouid have committed the extraordinary error of 
failing to enlist my co-operation. When one remembers 
that J was, if not the Behind the Upper Muckrake 
Living Chess Display, at any rate a vital cog in that aston- 
| ishing, may I say, machine, it is hard indeed to understand 
| the oversight. The experience gained on that occasion 
_ must, I believe, have proved of service to the present 
| organisers. 

It was the Vicar’s wife who really started the thing. She 
was a bit short on the year’s working of one of her missionary 
_ schemes, and she conceived the improbable notion that a 
Living Chess Display in the Vicarage gardens at a shilling to 
| come in and tea (with buns) for another ninepence would 
just about enable her to keep the Women of Tibet supplied 
with woollen mufflers during the long winter months. 

We had a lovely day for it, and when we had finally got 
the two teams ranged up on the greensward (the gardener’s 
solution of the chess-board problem was simply to leave 
alternate squares of the lawn unmown, so that half the 
company stood knee-deep in daisies) nobody could deny that 
it was a remarkable and memorable sight. There was Ben 
Frampton, a little self-conscious perhaps in his corner, but 
palpably a White Rook by reason of his machicolated head- 
piece, and next to him Miss Eames from the stationers, and 
| next to her again (by special request) young Henry Coggs, 
_ looking ripe for a bishopric and already beginning to ogle. 
Then came Mr. Bowles, with all the dignity that only a 
| churchwarden can bring to kingship, and on his left Mrs. 
Vicar as a sporting White Queen. k where one would, 
| it was hard to find a jarring note. It was a pity perhaps 
that Joe Hubbis insisted on smoking a pipe and old George 
| Benty might to a censorious eye seem a little less sober than 

the general run of Red Bishops, but what more gallant than 
| the red chivalry in the persons of the two Miss Winthrops, 
_ and who so glorious as Mrs. Chancey in a scarlet turban and 
an obviously queenly dressing-gown? One could not but 
| regret that her lawful consort, Mr. Chancey, had been forced 
at the last moment to resign his post as Red King, especially 
| as this compelled me to assume the sceptre in his place. — 
| “And very nice too,” said Mrs. Chancey handsomely, as I 

stepped into the breach beside her. ‘Isn't it lovely? It’s 
| just like the Lancers. Now, what do we all do?” 
“Sh!” I whispered. “We're just going to begin.” 
| The Vicar began by moving up one of the sixteen choir- 
_ boys who had been pressed into service to solve the pawn 
| problem, and the contest was soon closely joined. A slight 
| initial difficulty due to Colonel Creaker’s insistence on 
| ealling out his moves in the correct English notation was 
| overcome by unexpected assistance from Ben Frampton, 
not previously suspected of any knowledge of chess. 


“KB to QB4,” says the Colonel, and we look at each 
other with a wild surmise. 

“George, git over alongside o’ Willyum Briggs,” roars 
Ben, and all is well. 

Half-a-dozen moves have been played on either side, and 
Mrs. Chancey is getting restless. “Well, upon my word!” 
she says, “I little expected to be kept standing here doing 
nothing all this time. I’ve plenty to do at home, goodness 
knows, what with the—oh, 1s it me now? I’m so sorry, but 
really—what? Where? Over there? Just a minute, Mr. 
Frampton, my crown’s coming unpinned. Elsie dear, I 
wonder if you’d mind——? Oh, very well.” 

Two moves later she is back again at my side, a little out 
of breath. “It really is most aggravating,” she says. “I 
was just telling Miss Eames about Mrs. Ernest’s baby, and 
back I have to come in the middle of a sentence, and no good 
done by it either that I can see. I do think Colonel Creaker 
might have a little consideration for the players’ feelings, 
There’s a pin here right at the back somewhere, Elsie 
dear...” 

Meanwhile serious trouble has broken out in the middle 
of the board. Great care has been taken in the original 
arrangement of the pieces to ensure that Henry Coggs and 
his hated rival Joe Hubbis shall be as far apart as possible, 
but now an ill-considered move on the Vicar’s part has 
brought them together, and a fierce argument is already in 
progress. 

‘Some people looks even sillier dressed up than what they 
do ordinary,” says Henry , 

“T can see that,” saysJoe. “Not that they'd have made 
you a bishop, if they knew what I know,” he adds darkly. 

I call out to the Vicar, advising him to bring out his King 
as rapidly as possible, for Mr. Bowles’ influence as a peace- 
maker is well known, but my voice is drowned by old 
George Benty’s, who has just begun to sing “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave.” Moreover the Vicar himself is a good deal 
harassed by a sudden threat to his Queen from the younger 
Miss Winthrop, who has come over on her own responsibility 
to tell Miss Eames about her new frock. 

“I think you must have moved out of turn, my dear 
fellow,” he says mildly to his opponent. 

“T never told her to move—Hey, stop it, you two young 
hooligans!” 

Joe Hubbis and Henry Coggs have unfortunately come 
to blows. In the end an exchange is decided upon, and 
they are sent off into the shrubbery still fighting and 
followed by the greater part of the audience—a little 
doubtful perhaps whether this is or is not part of the game, 
but quite certain that, if it is, then chess is all right by 
them. Miss Winthrop is restored to her proper place and 
the game proceeds. 

I have no space to follow the rest of the contest in detail; 
it must suffice to say that it ended in a hurriedly arranged 
draw, partly because White’s Queen’s Rook suddenly 
decided to go home and see to his chickens, partly because 
the Colonel had lost his temper, but chiefly, I think, because 
the Red Queen was in obvious and loudly-declared danger 
of coming completely unpinned. So ended Upper Muck- 
rake’s only Living Chess Display, a topic of talk in the 
village for many days to come and, I like to think, a source 
of enduring comfort to the Women of Tibet. 

Whether anything of the sort is likely to be witnessed at 
Hurlingham next Sunday I am not in a position to say, but 
it should be well worth the journey there to find out. Non- 
members of the Club may obtain admission vouchers, at 
5/6, by writing to the Secretary, The Hurlingham Club, | 
S.W.6; but it is only fair to say that no applications from 
Upper Muckrake (pronounced Murky) are likely to be 
entertained. i H. F. E. 
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Brighter Chess. 


THERE are to be queer goings-on down at Hurlingham 
Village come Sunday. 

The Kent County Chess. Association (bless their hearts!) 
are giving a Living Chess Display in the grounds of the 
Hurlingham Club on June 2st, and from all I hear it is 

ving to be no mean affair. Players whose names are house- 
hold words wherever the chequered board is reverenced will 
engage in lightning twenty-minute contests, with the help 
of forty girls dressed to represent the pawns and pieces— 
thirty-two of them in action at the bully-off and the other 
eight biting their nails on the reserve-benches—what time 
the Kneller Hail Light Orchestra discourses appropriate 
music. Altogether it ought to be a charming and (to the 
initiated) instructive display. 

I must say, though, I am surprised that the organisers, 
who in other respects seem to have done their work very 
well, should have committed the extraordinary error of 
failing to enlist my co-operation. When one remembers 
that I was, if not the Man Behind the Upper Muckrake 
Living Chess Display, at any rate a vital cog in that aston- 
ishing, may I say, machine, it is hard indeed to understand 
the oversight. The experience gained on that occasion 
must, I believe, have proved of service to the present 
organisers. 

It was the Vicar’s wife who really started the thing. She 
was a bit short on the year’s working of one of her missionary 
schemes, and she conceived the improbable notion that a 
Living Chess Display in the Vicarage gardens at a shilling to 
come in and tea (with buns) for another ninepence would 
just about enable her to keep the Women of Tibet supplied 
with woollen mufflers during the long winter months. 

We had a lovely day for it, and when we had finally got 
the two teams ranged up on the greensward (the gardener’s 
solution of the chess-board problem was simply to leave 
alternate squares of the lawn unmown, so that half the 
company stood knee-deep in daisies) nobody could deny that 
it was a remarkable and memorable sight. There was Ben 
Frampton, a little self-conscious perhaps in his corner, but 
palpably a White Rook by reason of his machicolated head- 
piece, and next to him Miss Eames from the stationers, and 
next to her again (by special request) young Henry Coggs, 
looking ripe for a bishopric and already beginning to ogle. 
Then came Mr. Bowles, with all the dignity that only a 
churchwarden can bring to kingship, and on his left Mrs. 
Vicar as a sporting White Queen. Look where one would, 
it was hard to find a jarring note. It was a pity perhaps 
that Joe Hubbis insisted on smoking a pipe and old George 
Benty might to a censorious eye seem a little less sober than 
the general run of Red Bishops, but what more gallant than 
the red chivalry in the persons of the two Miss Winthrops, 
and who so glorious as Mrs. Chancey in a scarlet turban and 
an obviously queenly dressing-gown? One could not but 
regret that her lawful consort, Mr. Chancey, had been forced 
at the last moment to resign his post as Red King, especially 
| as this compelled me to assume the sceptre in his place. 

“ And very nice too,” said Mrs. Chancey handsomely, as I 
stepped into the breach beside her. “Isn't it lovely? It’s 
just like the Lancers. Now, what do we all do?” 

“Sh!” I whispered. ‘‘We’re just going to begin.” 

The Vicar began by moving up one of the sixteen choir- 
| boys who had been pressed into service to solve the pawn 
_ problem, and the contest was soon closely joined. A slight 
| initial difficulty due to Colonel Creaker’s insistence on 
_ calling out his moves in the correct English notation was 
_ overcome by unexpected assistance from Ben Frampton, 
| not previously suspected of any knowledge of chess. 


“KB to QB4,” says the Colonel, and we look at each 
other with a wild surmise. 

“George, git over alongside o’ Willyum Briggs,” roars 
Ben, and all is well. 

Half-a-dozen moves have been played on either side, and 
Mrs. Chancey is getting restless. “Well, upon my word!” 
she says, “I little expected to be kept standing here doing 
nothing all this time. I’ve plenty to do at home, goodness 
knows, what with the—oh, is it me now? I’m so sorry, but 
really—what? Where? Over there? Just a minute, Mr, 
Frampton, my crown’s coming unpinned. Elsie dear, I 
wonder if you'd mind——? Oh, very well.” 

Two moves later she is back again at my side, a little out 
of breath. “It really is most aggravating,” she says. “| 
was just telling Miss Eames about Mrs. Ernest’s baby, and 
back I have to come in the middle of a sentence, and no good 
done by it either that I can see. I do think Colonel Creaker 
might have a little consideration for the players’ feelings. 
There’s a pin here right at the back somewhere, Elsie 
oe. 

Meanwhile serious trouble has broken out in the middle 
of the board. Great care has been taken in the original 


arrangement of the pieces to ensure that Henry Coggs and 
his hated rival Joe Hubbis shall be as far apart as possible, 
but now an ill-considered move on the Vicar’s part has 
brought them together, and a fierce argument is already in 


progress. i 

‘Some people looks even sillier dressed up than what they 
do ordinary,” says Henry Coggs. 

“T can see that,” saysJoe. “Not that they ’d have made 
you a bishop, if they knew what I know,” he adds darkly. 

I call out to the Vicar, advising him to bring out his King 
as rapidly as possible, for Mr. Bowles’ influence as a peace- 
maker is well known, but my voice is drowned by old 
George Benty’s, who has just begun to sing “A Life on the 
Ocean Wave.” Moreover the Vicar himself is a good deal 
harassed by a sudden threat to his Queen from the younger 
Miss Winthrop, who has come over on her own responsibility 
to tell Miss Eames about her new frock. 

“IT think you must have moved out of turn, my dear 
fellow,” he says mildly to his opponent. 

“IT never told her to move—Hey, stop it, you two young 
hooligans!” 

Joe Hubbis and Henry Coggs have unfortunately come 
to blows. In the end an exchange is decided upon, and 
they are sent off into the shrubbery still fighting and 
followed by the greater part of the audience—a little 
doubtful perhaps whether this is or is not part of the game, 
but_quite certain that, if it is, then chess is all right by 
them. Miss Winthrop is restored to her proper place and 
the game proceeds. 

I have no space to follow the rest of the contest in detail; 
it must suffice to say that it ended in a hurriedly arranged 
draw, partly because White’s Queen’s Rook suddenly 
decided to go home and see to his chickens, partly because 
the Colonel had lost his temper, but chiefly, I think, because 
the Red Queen was in obvious and loudly-declared danger 
of coming completely unpinned. So ended Upper Muck- 
rake’s only Living Chess Display, a topic of talk in the 
village for many days to come and, I like to think, a source 
of enduring comfort to the Women of Tibet. 

Whether anything of the sort is likely to be witnessed at 
Hurlingham next Sunday I am not in a position to say, but 
it should be well worth the journey there to find out. Non- 
members of the Club may obtain admission vouchers, at 
5/6, by writing to the Secretary, The Hurlingham Club, 
S.W.6; but it is only fair to say that no applications from 
Upper Muckrake (pronounced Murky) are likely to be 
entertained. : H. F. E. 
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THE BRITISH CHARACTER. 


DETERMINATION NOT TO LET THE ARTS AND CRAFTS DIE ovT. 








Farming in the Irish Free State. 

In the merry month of May, when 
the hedgerows don their verdant hue 
and the cuckoo’s cheery note is heard 
in yonder spinney, my sister takes a 
sudden lively interest in my farm. 
“When,” she asks, “will the ivied barn 
be empty of its store of golden grain /” 
I reply, “ The rats should have it eaten 
in a fortnight.” And she says, “Good! 
Then we can have the concert at the 


end of the month.” 





I have read many books and papers 
on farming, but none of them considers 
a concert as part of the farming year. 
They may give useful hints on how 
to convert a stable into a pig-house 
capable of housing six sows and a 
hundred store pigs, but are completely 
silent on methods of converting a 
venerable barn into a replica of Drury 
Lane capable of seating the six Misses 
Flanagan and over a hundred less 
important inhabitants of the village 
of Ballygush. 

The simplest way out of the diffi- 


culty, | have found, is to let my sister 
do the conversion. She may grumble 
at the state of the floor and show signs 
of annoyance because last year’s stage 
has been made into a hay-cart, but on 
the whole things go fairly smoothly. 

The actual stage is erected with great 
ritual by old Walshe of the village, who 
alone understands the intricacies and 
diversities of the materials that go to 
build it. Apple-boxes play a large if 
wobbly part, and there are urgent 
demands for empty spray-barrels and 
pig-troughs. I have usually heard the 
complaint made that, while those of 
the audience in front get a splendid 
view of the stage, the people behind 
cannot see so well. This year, when the 
great day arrives, I notice that diffi- 
culty has been overcome. The barn has 
been draped from end to end with flags 
and streamers, giving it an appearance 
of giddy senility and making it equally 
difficult for any of the audience to see 
the stage. 

The concert is due to start at 8 
o'clock, and I am told to take tickets at 
the door, assisted by John Hanrahan of 


the Post Office. At 7 o'clock I happen 
to notice four large ladies of the village 
progressing slowly towards the barn 
with tickets in their hands. They 
remark that it’s powerful warm and 
occupy central seats in silence, thereby 
about halving the cubic air space of 
the barn and raising the temperature 
several degrees. Jolin Hanrahan soon 
arrives and reports that the road is 
black with people coming to the con- 
cert—bicyeles, moty-cars and all. 

By 8 o'clock over a hundred people 
have been squeezed into the barn. This 
miracle has been accomplished by Tom | 
Nolan, whose duty it is to keep order | 
among the audience and repeat at 
intervals, “Tighten up there, chaps.” | 
He has been given strict orders to keep 
the front two rows for the Quality, but | 
none of them has yet arrived. The 
band strikes up “The Rakes of 
Mallow,” Jimmy O'Neil doing great 
work with the drum. I am told it is 
made out of the skin of th’ ould goat of 
Mrs. O’Neil’s I ran over with my car in 
the winter. And Jimmy, in his en- 
thusiasm to do justice to his mother’s 
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breaks a couple of the oil-lamps 
act as footlights. 

8.15 the audience have over- 
yed into the yard. Four car-loads of 
lity have arrived, but their 
is have gone long ago. I manage to 
we them through the door and 
tit, assuring them there is plenty of 
oom, and hope for the best. The ery of 
thten up there, chaps”’ starts again 
ith redoubled energy, and when | 
the door I find to my relief they 
have somehow managed to get at least 
r of aseateach. They say they 


59% 





are a comfortable, but “nny: 8 


not feel so hot and crushed if | 


| were to open the other door over the 
would not because, if I did, the bull 


| would come in. 


- At 8.25 a hand I recognise as my 


I tell them they probably 


sister’s appears between the curtains 


j and waves the band to silence. Every- 


one says “Sh-sh!”’ till 8.30, when, as 
nothing further has happened, the 
band starts up again. It is promptly 


| silenced by my sister’s face appearing. 


She tells us that the Misses A. and B. 
Murphy will sing a duet. It is a very 
soulful 


one and in the course of it one 


half of the curtain falls down, eclipsin 
Miss B. M bon eondlanes 

iss B. Murphy. Her voice continues 
to come from behind and I compliment 
my sister, who appears agitatedly from 
the wings, on a subtle modernistic 
touch. She says it was the bad old 
binding-twine I gave her, and I am to 
hurry and get some strong cord, 

When the curtain is capable of doing 
so, it goes up on the main item of 
the programme, T'reasure Island, acted 
by the members of the local cricket 
club. In the early days of these con- 
certs the actors used to recite their 
parts in a steady monotone, conscien- 
tiously including the stage directions, 
But now they have progressed further, 
and gone are the days when one heard ; 
Then die Sir Peter loud screams egsit 
left,” recited like a washing-list. I am 
getting quite carried away by the per- 
formance when someone taps me on the 
shoulder and says, “ Beggin’ yer par- 
don, Sir, but Jamesy Holohan says a 
heifer is just afther calving beyant in 
the field.” I ask him does Tom the 
cowman know about it. “Shure, he’s 
John Silver.” 

When I return the audience is still 
swelling and has reached to the pump 


in the middle of the yard. A tall deter- 
mined-looking man, wearing a bowler- 
hat and carrying an umbrella, bears 
down on me, “ Ah! here he is at last,” 
I hear him say, and I don’t like the 
glint in his eye. He looks as if he 


thinks I am responsible for it all, and | 


he has not had his money’s-worth. So 
before he can get a word in I tell him 
it is his own fault for not coming 
earlier, and bolt behind the scenes. The 
play has just come to an end with a 
sea-shanty. The actors are all for 
doing an encore, but a voice says they 
can’t as the curtain is after getting 
shtuck someway. 

When I get out into the yard again 
a neighbouring farmer, coming out with 
the audience, hails me and tells me he 
has sold a horse at a great price to an 





American, ‘I told him you had three | 
to sell, and he said he'd give you a | 
call latethisevening. Bedad, that’slike | 


his car going away down the road now.” 
“What was he like?” [ ask. 


“A big tall fellow. He wears a | 


bowler-hat and he’d always carry an | 


umbrella, Oh, an easy man to have a | 
deal with. He'd surely have given you | 


a great price for that bay mare.” 








Umpire. “I GENERALLY GIVES IT A WIDE, 
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UNLESS If ‘ITS THE STUMPS.” 








from her rig, of the Clacton Belle. 
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A “HANDY” PONY SHOULD ANSWER 


THE SHORT-LEGGED STOCKY VARIETY. 


POLO 


TO THE LEG QUICKER THAN 


NOTES. 


THE REIN. 
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“There was an old man of Rangoon 
Who affirmed he was Miss Lorna Doone. 
So Sir AncurpaLp CAMBPELL, 
Without further preamble, 
Wrote him out a free pass to the moon.” 
Ir would be a thousand pities if this 
stirring old Army jingle, to which 
British soldiers have crooned them. 
selves to sleep in many a far-flung 
bivouac, should be forgotten. Am- 
biguous and a trifle anachronistic it 
may be, but it has a special bearing on 
this year’s Tattoo, whose chief item 
shows how neatly, in 1824, Sir 
ARcHIBALD put the doctrine of an 
Imperial race across to the recalcitrant 
Burmese, lurking behind their 
stockades. 


The first things you notice on taking 
your seat are the three sailing troop- 
ships, Liffey, Larne and Slaney, being 
towed up the broad bosom of the 
Irawadi by the steam-paddle-boat 
Diana, forerunner, one would judge 


At the Tattoo. 


RvusHMOOR-ON-ITRAWADI. 


Their destination appears at first to be 
Carnarvon Castle, very realistically 
reproduced in the centre, but the eye 
passes quickly to the palms and 
pagodas of a Burmese village. The 
effect is excellent. Of Sir AncuiBpaLp 
himself or of the Potty Peishwar (or 
whatever he was called) of the legend 
there is no sign 


In view of the incapacity of the 
British public ever to reach their seats 
in time, the opening item is almost too 
good—a pageant of Drummers, Trum- 
peters and Fifers which is an equal 
treat to eye and ear. The sheer size of 
the spectacle is magnificent, and it is 
arranged with consummate skill. What 
London producer would not give his 


buttoned boots for a cast of five 
thousand, a stage of eleven acres 
and three thousand million candle- 


ower to play with! In comparison 
Jrury Lane becomes a mere bridle- 
path. 


Item Two demands of the audience 





either nerves of steel or a little cotton- 


wool. It is a mistake to go without 
either, for its survey of artillery exer- 
cises includes the loudest reports 


Rushmoor has known, and these are | 


caught and mercilessly amplified by the 
roofs of the stands. The nineteenth- 
century Infantry firing-exercises which 
follow are less shattering and visually 
more effective. 


One wonders, after watching Item 
Three, whether in the confidential 
files of the B.B.C. there are skeleton 
programmes for encouraging the troops 
in case of war. Would each dug-out 


have its portable? Would the bombers 


steal through the night to the tunes of | 


a London dance-band? And would the | 
P.B.I. go over the top to STRAUSS or | 


CoLe Porter? Here we are shown 4 
Cavalry Squadron resting for the night 
behind the lines, while a wireless-set 


cheers it ; after a little the dreams of the 
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h rides through, superb in full- 
; until, suddenly, an 8.0.8, from 
front line brings the Squadron 
mbling out to rush back into 
», This is an ambitious turn, 
successful. And considering that 

) the horses’ nose-bags are empty, they 
behave with admirable restraint. 


Next come the Massed Bands, 
mounted and on foot, of the Alder- 
shot and Eastern Commands, over 
thirteen hundred strong and a grand 
aight. If mechanisation kills the 
‘| Cavalry Band, the Army will lose one 
ft ofits most decorative services, irre- 
aE y; foreuphonium-operatorson 
| motor-cycles would be inconceivably 
| dull, Perhaps the best solution would 
be to equip each brigade with an 
electric cinema-organ on a cater. 
1truck. But it would be hate- 
if drum-horses, those miraculously 
imperturbable creatures, should go. | 
always suspect them of being slightly 
chloroformed to stand the racket of a 
show like this. 


We were privileged to watch the 
onslaught of Sir ARcHIBALD and his 
men from the stockades themselves, 
Which was really more than liberal- 
minded of the Burmese. And very 
exciting it was. In the shelter of the 
wooden flats little 
= of them were 

eating drums and 
imitating asthmatic ° 
thoir-boys to produce a 
great volume of sound 
Which, far away in the 

d-stand, was in- 
istinguishable, | was 
,from the night-life 
of India’s gayest water- 
Way. After a gory en- 
counter the British, 
having had the fore- 
ot to bring ladders 
( hey seldom make a 
mistake at the Tattoo), 
triumphed. 


The P.T. Display is 
a8 lovely to watch as 
. Hew colours are 

utifully grouped 
and the men have the 
—" of clockwork 
8. It is interest- 

ing to note what a 
part jazz-music 

how plays in Army 
training. The purists 
ean continue to growl 
themselves hoarse 
tnegroidrhythms, 

t they must admit 


i acttinsenseenenrsee ane 














ngmen callupa phantom column, that when the troops are showing off was 
their fitness they cannot do it better 
than when they Spread It Abroad. 





ir 
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| 
PX 
Ju PD. 


0.c, HOWLS (BURMESE). 


Exquisitely dressed, the Scottish 
Display is built round the scene at 
Bannockburn in which Ropert Bruce 


sos 


wh 


HERO. 


A NAMELESS 









engaged in single combat by the 

English—or fairly English—Knight 

De Bonun. Bruce is without his 
famous battling spider, and is ob- 
viously a little embarrassed in case 
he may have to pronounce his adver- 
sary’s name; but he manages to pink 
him mortally as he rattles by. Who- 
ever plays De Bohun should appear 
in the Birthday Honours for the 
self-sacrifice with which he falls head- 
long from his horse. I understand 
that he is not enveloped, as I should 
be, in pneumatic Ate! Py 





There remain the usual and pleasing | 
evolutions in the dark with electric | 
lanterns, forming all kindsof patterns; | 
a colourful item which shows Epwarp | 
I. at Carnarvon, presenting the first | 
Prince of Wales to the Welsh; and a | 
final massing of all the performers | 
into a splendidly-lit tableau, the last | 
to take their place being a column | 
of young soldiers representing | 
“Youth” and “Physical Fitness” | 
and “The Spirit of Adventure.” 


These are the three slogans of a 
Tattoo which is fully up to the highest | 
standards of other years. It is still an 
entertainment unique in seale and 

design; and in their use of colour, 

sound, lighting and grouping, 
in the first rank of 

Production. 


The organisation of 


attended, and 


polished off 
ice creams, which 


fifth, and an ice for 
every fourth, person. 
They also got outside 
12 tons of chocolate, 





divided that up for 
yourselves. Eric. 
‘Mr. ——— is now with 


the ‘Sun’ in New York.” 
Publisher's Note. 


We should be glad to 
see them both in 
London. 

“Conn or 1b Breas 


Two Recorps.” 
News Heading. 


And #o The Music Goes 
Round no longer. 


its | 
creators again prove themselves to be | 


the whole show is fan- | 
tastically efficient. I[ | 
cannot resist quoting | 
from the statistics of | 
last year, which fascin- | 
ate me. 483,000 people | 

they | 
100,000 
cups of tea and 120,000 | 


meant a cup for every | 


but I would rather you | 


- 
| 


ee | 








Camera Obscura; 
ot, The Almond Tree. 
(A stark drama by Adelatérne Boguljub.) 





Dramatis Personz : 


A Poatman. 

Bortach, an Averags Adjuster, 
Goulasch, hia Sweetheart. 

An Old Man. 

Bogus, a Chemist. 

The Devil. 

Tinkers, Tailors, Soldiera, 


Sailors, etc, 


Wuen this play was produced for 
the first and last time at one of the 
lesser-known art theatres in Helsing- 
fors, the auditorium was decorated 
entirely in black, while the proscenium 
was a vivid scarlet, The overture is 
a work by Alibi, seored for zither, 
bagpipes, machine-gun, eymbals and 
triangle. The music concludes with 
a burst of machine- —gun-fire and the 
orchestra begin to dreas their wounds 
aa the curtain rises in deathly silence 


Scene |, 


In the dim gloom on the stage can be 
seen a tree. It is made of zinc and 
from its branches—the syral ones 
hangs fruit, round discs, with the 
symbol 30." Wire-netting covers the 
back of the stage, A bat flies across the 
sky. Dawn ia breaking. 


In the foreground the Postman is lying 


on hia back gnawing his hat, He 
groans, rolls over and crawls away on 
hia stomach. 


The light changes from green to orange 





and orange to red aa the curtain slowly 
deacends. 
SCENE 2, 

Interior of a cottage. 
covered leaning against the mantel. 
piece. He is glaring at his girl, 
Goulasch, who sits at a table knitting 
barbed-wire, From time to time she 
pricks her fingera and shricksa in 

y. On the dresser ia an Old 
an mumbling into his long white 
beard. 

Nothing happens for ten minutes, Then 
alta tested seizes a blazing log 
from the fire and flings it at Goulasch. 
He misses, 


Goulasch (laughing). Love? Passion | 
Passion! Love! So! 

[She picks up a jug 

a drinks noisily. 


rom the table 
The Old 


Man growls at an oil-lamp and 
cuts off his beard. 


Bortach (foaming at the mouth). Love? 
Why love, love, oh, why, why, 
why? 


oh, 





Bortach is dia. ~ 
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Goulasch. Me too. I accept. 
[She kisses Bortach and a dead 
awan drops at their feet. 
Old Man (walking to the cos of the 
stage, beard in hand, tears streaming 
down hia cheeks). Destiny! 
{Through the open window tivo 
bats are seen to fly across the sky. 
The curtain descends. 


Scmnn 3. 

The garden of the cottage. The family 
scaffold stands out in black againat 
the mauve sunset, 

T'he lovers sit on the scaffold platform. 


Goulasch playfully ties the rope 
round the neck 7 Bortach. 
Enter Bogus. He sees the lovers, 


qnashes his teeth and turns green 
with jealousy. Three bata fly across 
the aky. 
Bogus, Too late! Never late than 
later than better than worse. 
[He has a fit, 


Bortach and Goulasch (together), 
Whoopee ! 


[CumTatn | 
Seunn 4. 

Hell. It ia fenced in with sheets of 
corrugated-iron. There ia a continuous 
shower of chewed string. A huge 
alarm-clock fills the background, Four 
bats fly across the sky in formation. 
Some imps are sharpening their horna 
with files, muttering drearily aa they 
do so, The Devil enters, riding a 
box-tricyele. 
The Devil. lees! Ices! Lovely Ices! 

[| Herit, 

Bogus (popping hie head out of the 

einiebaleald. he svenge! 

[He strops his knife on the minute. 
hand of the clock, which at once 
ringa furiously, The imps leap 
into the orchestra pit. 


{(Cuwrarn | 


SCENE 5. 


This acene consists of white-enamelled 
cupboards and chromium-plated tub. 
ing bathed in brilliant white light, 
Five bats fly across, A proceasion of 
cabmen, gaolera and mothers-in-law 
streams on to the stage, All wail 
loudly. The Postman enters bearing 
a newspaper, 

Postman. War! 

[He gnaws his hat and shuts him- 
selfinacupboard, Dance-music 
is heard in the distance and the 
lights slowly fade. 

[CURTAIN] 
Sorensen 6, 


Flashes of red fire stab the grey sky, 
across which six bats presently fly. 





The atmosphere is 2 stark and gloomy. 
The stage ia a sea of mud in which 
bubbles are rising. 

There ia a series of squelchy noises and | 
Bortsch and Bogua come to the sur. 
face, They glare at each other for 
some minutes, The whine of an ap- 
proaching shell is heard. There is 
a shattering report. Mud is flung all | 
over the audience. 


The amoke clears, One figure remaina, 
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} 


| 


It ia the top-half of Bortach and the | 


lower-half of Bogus. 
[CurTAIN } 


Scunn 7, 


Interior of a boiler-house. Dozens of | 
bats fly out of the ventilation-shaft. 
Goulasch, half.starving, half-mad, 
now a stoker, has a motor-horn, 
i glare of the furnaces her face looks 
WHE 


Goulasch. Honk! Honk! 


In | 


| 


[Lnter Bortach-Bogus, descending | 


a steel ladder, Hia legs break 
into an adagio tap-dance and his 
arms punch hia legs. 


Bortach-Bogus. My darling! At 
last! 
Goulasch, Honk! Honk! My | 


But what is this? You are not quite 
yourself, Honk! Honk! 
[She hurls a shovel of coal into the 
Surnace, 


Bortach- Bogus (holding on to his legs 


to prevent himself walking away), An 
explosion, Below my waist it is 
Bogus, (He looks down at his feet with 


contempt.) As for the rest, it is your 
own Bortsach. I hate having to eat to 
nourish Bogus, but I can't cut off my 
legs to spite my stomach, if you under 
stand me, 


Goulaach. Honk! Honk! Ah, well, I 





suppose it’s no use being half-hearted | 


about it. 
none, Honk! Honk! 

[She looks at the pressure-gauge. 
quivers past the danger point, 
Goulasch laughs hgsheriedlly and 
adds more fuel to the flames, 


Enter the Postman, gnawing his hat. 


Postman. All is lost! 


| He looks at the preasure-gauge, now | 


moving higher and higher. The 
needle jerka spasmodically and 
he puts hia fingers in his ears. 
Suddenly ers is a deafening 
explosion. The entire theatre 
and everybody in it disappear 
in clouds of steam. A faint 
“Honk! Honk!” is heard in the 
distance. 


Two days later the curtain falls 


It) 


Half a husband is better than | 
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“The Dogs.” 


One can do worse than go to the dogs. 

What a long time it seems—it is— 
since ‘the dogs”’ first eame to London! 
They were frowned upon, as are all new 
things. Grave moral lectures were 
delivered, sometimes by racing-men, 
concerning the distinction between the 
horse and the dog. Men who betted 
on horses five days a week were 
horrified by the thought of other men 
betting on dogs. For the horse was a 
noble animal; but the dog—though 
admittedly the friend of man—was 
only a dog. Indeed, the greyhound 
was scarcely a dog. 

Moreover the horse was an asset to 
the nation, being useful for agriculture 
and in time of war. But what had the 
greyhound ever done for his country / 
Therefore, he who betted on horses 
was helping to improve the breed of 
the English thoroughbred and so doing 
something for the nation, while he 
who betted on a greyhound was 
simply betting, in a rather mean and 
acquisitive manner. Yes, all this was 
said—though not so nakedly. 

For my part, if I must lose money 
through making unprovoked forecasts 
about the speed of animals, I care little 
whether they are horses or dogs. The 
laugh is on me, anyway. And, at least, 
I can view the dog without much 
exertion, whereas nearly all the horse- 
courses demand a journey and a day 
off. Moreover I can see the dogs all 
round tho course, whereas, in my small 
experience, race-horses are always 
disappearing into the Dip, or hiding 
behind coaches, or simply being shut 
out by bowler-hats. 

Yes, one can do worse than go to the 
dogs. And, in spite of the frowns and 
the predictions of a short life—‘ only 
a passing craze, old boy; there’s no 
sport in it’’—they seem to be surviving 
obstinately. A London evening paper 
publishes a — Dog Edition, and 
on Whit-Monday it gave full particulars 
of thirty meetings in the London area. 
Four sheets of doggery in tiny type— 
about thirteen hundred dogs’ names 
in all, I reckoned—with all their form, 
times, and traps, and recent history, 
with “ Betting Forecasts”’ and ‘ ‘Naps 
at a Glance,” and “Winning Traps.’ 
What industry! What organization! 
And what a lot of doggery there must 
be! 

Returning after a long interval to 
Cream Town, the only course at which 
I have ever dogged, I noticed a few 
changes. The hare, I thought, was not 
looking so well—a little ragged and 
tired. And soon I saw why. They 
now let him slip off his electric carriage 





before it dives into the tunnel at the 
end, so that the dogs have a brief but 
enjoyable worry at the (?) skin. The 
fact that, after having thus found out 
for certain that the whole thing is a 
fraud, the intelligent dogs consent to 
race again, is of great scientific 
interest: it shows either (a) that they 
are not even so intelligent as we 
thought, or (b) that, unlike the rest of 
us, they are there purely for the sport 
of the thing and do not really expect 
to get anything out of it. 

And then I missed the bowler-hats— 
the bowler-hats of the stewards or 
hound-leaders. There was a grand 
moment after each race when three 
white-robed stewards stood before the 
grand-stand with the three panting 
animals to finish first, and in good time 
together raised their bowler-hats to the 
company. It was the only occasion, I 
think, in English public life on which 
one saw the bowler-hat ceremoniously 
employed. Now, I suppose because 
of our symbolic summer, they wear 
boaters. It is not quite the same thing. 

But the rest of the admirable drill 
and showmanship remains. I like to see 
the winning three march off down the 
lighted course with their escorts, while 
the miserable beasts who were 4,5 and 6 
slink along in the semi-darkness beyond 
the fence, and decently to the rear. 
And I like the six white stewards and 
attendant hounds marching across the 
dark ground in quick time with a spot- 
light on them. 

Indeed, for those who can keep their 
eyes off the odds and their mind off 
their particular hound, there is, when 
the daylight goes and the track is lit, 
a ribbon of brilliant green, with no 
light in the centre or the stands— 
there is—hush!—much beauty in the 
scene: as much, at least, as you will 
find at most horse-places. And the 
dogs are beautiful too, the lean leggy 
things, as they speed like arrows over 
the hurdles or flash past the post in the 
order in which you have predicted. A 
horse, in motion, is comparatively 
plain, and hideous if he is also running. 

But you do not want to hear about 
Beauty, pig. You want to know about 
the dogs from the Investor’s View- 
point. 

Well, there are three infallible ways 
of losing money on the dogs. But I 
should first explain that to invest in the 
dogs wires no mean intellectual 
labour. You have, of course, a mass of 
“literature,” as any printed gg : 
called now. You have ur 
Edition, and you have your hose Cart 
each of which is a maze of information ; 
and then you probably buy Somebody’s 
card of Tips, which is a mass of Naps. 
You must learn before you study the 


Form the meaning of the following 
technical abbreviations :— 


awk awkward 
blkd baulked 
ee bum 

bnehd . . bunched 
chkd checked 
hpd.. hampered 
impd . impeded 
pkd pecked 
stbld stumbled 


I cannot myself say what exact 
difference it makes to a dog whether 
he is baulked, bumped, bunched, 
hampered, impeded or pecked; but it 
is as well to realise to how many 
dangers dogs are exposed. 

You now study the form of the dogs 
in the first race; and you find yourself 
in this sort of trouble :— 


Happock 

Tr 2 6th 5yd (5) By Henry (T6) 31:47 
Bdly blkd Ist bend, 6/1, May 20= 30°78 

Tr 1 4th llyd (5) By Mervyn's Joy 
(T5) 31°39 Chkd, Bpd, Faded, 8 1, May 17 

“95 
Tr 2 3rd l3yd (4) By Fvemsia (T5) 31-93 
Bikd, Bpd, Impd, Stbld, 6/1, May 10-31-62 

Tr 4 3rd—— 

But the dog Haddock is only one 
dog, and there are 6 in the first race; 
and there are 8 races in the evening. 
And every dog has _ four different 
stories (as above) attached to him; so 
you can see that a conscientious 
student of form has a busy evening 
ahead of him. By the time he has 
properly weighed the bping and impd- 
ing of the dog Haddock against the 
blking and chking and pking of the 
dog Whatisit and allowed for the fact 
that Haddock was in Trap | on the 
last occasion and is now in Trap 5, 
whereas Whatisit is now in Trap 2 
and—by the time, I say, the student 
has duly assessed the chances of two or 
three of the hounds, the race is over. 

The first infallible way of losing 
money on the dogs, then, is to study 
the form—for at the last minute one 
simply chooses a nice name and loses 
on that. 

But then there are good-hearted and 
great-minded experts who will do all 
this loathsome toil for you the day 
before and nt you with the results 
in short and snappy terms—sometimes 
in Naps and Doubles. 

pee 4 the second infallible way of 
losing money on the dogs is to trust 
to the experts. Well, that may be 
harsh; for I have not tested them 
often. But on this day I know that 
in 8 races my chosen expert named one 
winner only; that his Nap was fourth 
or fifth; and as for his Double, not 
even the first half of it could do better 
than third and the second half was 
worse. But there is more. Referring 
now to Somebody’s card of tips, I find 
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that he did not name a single winner. 
So that out of 16 expert prophecies 
only 1 was correct. Well, most of us 
are as wrong about most things as 
often as that: but we do not give 
“Naps.” : 

The third infallible way of losing 
money on the dogs is to ignore both 
form and experts and to trust to your 
own judgment when the dogs parade. 
Every Briton is a good judge of a dog: 
but this is not true of greyhounds. 
When I back the gay and manifestly 
vital hound which leaps and walks on 
air and longs to swallow space, that 
dog is last: and the only successful 
hound in which I invested was one of 
which allmen said, upon its appearance, 
how mean, morbid, sluggish and un- 
practical a beast it looked. Never, 
then, trust to your own judgment. 

There are other ways. I believe the 
hest way is the lady’s way. One says: 
“Blue (or red) is my colour to-night,” 
and backs blue (or red) in every race. 
At least there is here no intellectual 
strain. 

Alas! I never tried that way. And 
it will be clear from what has gone 
before that I am speaking in no base 
material fashion when | say again 
that one can do worse than go to the 
dogs. A. P. H. 


The Portabled Affair. 


Ever since that eventful day in 
December when, for the second time in 
a long span of years, the so-called 
Hammer Kelly dealt so efficaciously 
with a burst pipe, old Miss Tracy of 
the one big house in the village 
of Pook has felt, quite mistakenly, 
that he is her sole stand-by in any 
mechanical difficulty. 

This belief is not shared with any 
show of enthusiasm by Stasia, the 
elderly and somewhat suspicious guar- 
dian of her kitchen, who has always 
maintained that there was something 
chancy about Mr. Kelly’s plumbing 
Operations, successful though they 
undoubtedly were. ‘‘I’ll give it in to 
him all right,” she has said grudgingly, 

that only for him all the ground 
that’s undher us would be wather 
how. Still an’ all, I was never rightly 
sure what recurred that day; but he 
has a head like one of them airships 
ever since, the way it’s blew up wid 
pride.” 

Last week, by order of a nephew in 
a distant city, a portable wireless-set 
was delivered at Miss Tracy's front- 
door by the local carrier, who had 
fetched it from the railway-station 
some miles away. It was the first of 
its kind to reach Pook, where for a 
year or more the presence of an aerial 
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above Cooney’s shop has seemed to 
indicate the fact that he is the proud 
possessor of an ordinary wireless-set ; 
but no one has ever been invited to 
“listen-in,” nor is anyone surprised 
by this lack of neighbourliness. “If 
he had only as much as an egg,” they 
say of him with bitter sarcasm, “he'd 
give you the shell.” 

On the arrival of the Portable the 
gratified though alarmed old lady sent 
word by the disapproving Stasia to 
Mr. Kelly, begging him to call the 
following day to help her carry out 
the detailed instructions in her 
nephew’s letter. In the meantime the 
cabinet was placed by the carrier in 
a dark corner of the hall with its face 
to the wall as something that, if 


interfered with, would burst into sound. 


“They have one of them Portabled 
affairs where me brother is in Rath- 
berry,” he said as he withdrew 
cautiously, ‘an’ he says the bawls of it | 
do be a fright if you stay fineerin’ it | 
at all. Annyway, ‘tis out-an’-out on- 
natural to have one of them wirelesses 
widout anny wires.” 

Having marked with satisfaction the 
disturbing effect upon Hammer Kelly 
of her employer’s summons, Stasia 
did nothing to reassure him, and she 
emphasised the alarm of the carrier. 
“He thought he’d never get shut of 
it,” she said, “before it’d go barsark 
on him. ‘Tell Hammer Kelly,’ he says, 
‘I’m glad it’s he has to tinkle wid it 
an’ not me.’” Then, as she walked back 
to the ivy-covered house, she told 
herself once more: “I always said it 
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of that fella, an’ now I say it again— 
he’s one that’ll moo wid the cattle 
an’ bleat wid the goats.” 

Convinced against his will that the 
ubiquitous hammer would be of no 
avail in the present crisis, Mr. Kelly 


| left it at home, and, having reached 


the old lady’s door, he lifted the 
knocker as high as possible and then 
let it fall. “They gev you no bad 
name at all when they called you 
‘Hammer,’ ” Stasia said indignantly. 

In the hall he gazed knowingly at 
the blank back of the squat cabinet, 


| then, reassured by its unresponsive 


appearance, he grasped it firmly and 
staggered into the sitting-room, where 
he deposited it, still silent, upon the 
small table that awaited it, and drew 
a breath of relief. So far so good. 
“We'll have to give it time to settle 
itself down now,” he said firmly, “for 
they do be greatly shook in transit.” 

Old Miss Tracy was reading her 
nephew's letter again. ‘He says it 
must be facing towards London,” she 
said doubtfully, and was not greatly 


surprised by the immediate reactions 
of the patriotic Mr. Kelly. “I heard 
tell of clergymen facin’ to Jerusalem,” 
he said crossly, “but I never before 
knew of annything in Pook wantin’ 
to look to London for ad-vice.” 

But young Mr. Tracy had realised 
the limited knowledge of his aunt and 
her staff on such matters, also the 
unchanging nature of her scheme of 
interior decoration. ‘He says if it 
faces the aspidistra it will be near 
enough,” she said; “but it’s quite 
ready only for that.” Hammer Kelly 
changed the position of the revolving 
cabinet, and again they waited for 
some demonstration, but none came. 

A knock on the front-door compelled 
Stasia to abandon her close watch 
upon the amateur mechanic and the 
Portabled Affair. With the withdrawal 
of that hostile presence Mr. Kelly 
allowed himself to relax, and in doing 
so he knocked against the receiving- 
set and sent it on a really vigorous 
circular tour. Then, hoping to check 
it before its new owner saw what he 


had done, he clutched wildly at a 
protruding knob and immediately the 
quiet room was filled to overflowing 
with a nasal voice accompanied by a 
blare of music. “The music goes round 





and around, bo-bo-bo-bo-bo-boo, and | 


it comes out here,” it sang. 

Stasia came back carrying a tele- 
gram, and her employer read the 
message aloud. It was from her 
conscientious nephew. “TURN RIGHT- 
HAND KNOB RIGHT,” it ordered. 

Hammer Kelly smiled indulgently. 
‘““Wouldn’t annyone at all know that,” 
he said, “but what the fella is sayin’ 
is what I thought meself? The music 
was goin’ round an’ round an’ it didn’t 
know where to come out till I allevi- 
ated it.” Then, hoping for the best, 
he turned the knob left, and silence 
returned to Miss Tracy’s sitting-room. 

He had scored again. D. M. L. 








Triumph of the Wind Department. 

“The orchestra swept the audience off 
their feet in the Sibelius second symphony. 
Music criticism. 
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Trams. 





It is many moons now since they 
put up a notice at the corner of our 
road saying that our trams would 
shortly be replaced by trolley-buses, 
and that if we wanted to object we had 
better hurry up about it. We didn’t 
want to object, for we had long been 
of opinion that our trams needed re- 
placing. We had not expected our local 
council to do anything about it, for our 
local council has a truly British venera- 
‘tion for antiquity, but when the London 
Passenger Transport Board took pos- 
session we began to hope, and the ap- 

rance of the notice strengthened 
that hope. And then we heard vague 
rumours that a hitch had occurred. 
The London Passenger Transport 
Board and our local council had quar- 
telled about the places where the new 
trolley-buses were to stop. And so, as 
they couldn't stop, they naturally 
couldn’t start. Negotiations, we are led 
to believe, are still proceeding, and 
when the bitterness has subsided a 
Royal Commission will probably be 
appointed to bring the L.P.T.B. and 
our local council together in a friendly 
sort of way. 

Meanwhile, we still have our trams, 
and if anybody thinks of writing a 
book about Transport Through The 
Ages he should certainly drop in here 
one afternoon for a cup of tea, coming 
from the station to the end of our road 
matram. He must book to Raspberry 
Avenue; but most probably the tram 
will not stop at Raspberry Avenue, 
because there is only a single line, and 
the system is carried on rather like a 
game of musical chairs. Trams can 
only pass one another at a limited 
number of places, and naturally the 
driver can’t be expected to stop at 
Raspberry Avenue if that would lead 
to him getting to the next passing- 
place after the tram coming the op- 
posite way had left the next passing- 
place, and thus having to wait. It 
sounds complicated, but our tramways 
system can’t be described briefly. Not 
printably briefly, anyway. ; 

_ But even if the trams are not much 
use for bringing people to the end of 
Raspberry Avenue, merely to enter 
one of them is to experience something 
of the reverential feeling one has on 
going into an Egyptian tomb—if it 
18 possible to imagine an Egyptian 
tomb that rocks from side to side like 
a Channel-boat in stormy weather. To 
climb the stairs while the tram is in 
motion requires the courage of a steeple- 
jack and the tenacity of an ape. Most 
of us are content to remain on the 
lower deck, though it is said that last 
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October a man with a red moustache 
actually reached the upper deck alive. 
He has not been heard of since, and 
it is presumed that he starved to 
death rather than risk the downward 
journey. 

Some idea of the shakiness of our 
trams may be conceived from the fact 
that our milkman, travelling from the 
bottom of the street to the top with 
six bottles of milk, arrived at his 
journey’s end with six small slabs of 
butter. Our local doctor, instead of 
recommending florid patients to go in 
for golf or long tramps, just tells them 
to take a sharp journey by tram every 
morning before breakfast. ‘You will 
get more exercise just resting quietly in 
one of those trams than you would 
playing any game ever invented,” he 
says. The drivers and conductors of 
the trams get so used to the motion 
that they hardly notice it, but one of 


them told me that on his way home in 
the evenings he is always astonished 
at the eccentric jumpiness of the 
pavements. 

One thing must be admitted—the 
L.P.T.B. are generous with paint. 
Realising that something must be done 
to keep the trams from falling to 
pieces, they paint them about once a 
month, and the conductors carry 
pieces of string to effect minor repairs. 

And while on the subject of trams, 
why is it that a row of people sitting in 
a tram are always so much uglier than 
a row of people sitting in a bus or a 
train ? Is there some mysterious Law of 
Nature that makes ugly people go to 
places that can only a reached by 
tram? For certainly the percentage of 
yellow faces and crooked noses and 
fan-shaped ears is far higher in trams 
than in any other form of modern or 
semi-modern transport. 
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“MucH MORE PRESENTABLE WITH THAT BEARD, ISN'T HE?” 
* H’m—pr’raps. ALL THE SAME, I FEEL IT’S MORE AN ARTISTIC THAN A SOCIAL ONE.” 

















In the sunlight 

With the wind in them 

The elm trees 

Cast two great billows of shade 

On the sloping lawn: 

I lie between them 

In the green-striped hammock — 

Across my eyes 

The play of light 

Is drawn: 

Drunken bees where the roses droop 

By the sun-hot terrace wall 

Cruise in a honey-stupor: 

Now 

They scarcely drone 

Atall.... 

The heat-drenched garden slumbers, 
slumbers .. . 

Far off, two wood-doves call .. . 


Old tickless Time, on the lichened stone 


Of the crumbled dial creeps .. . 
Cool-shadowed is the pleachéd alley 


Where the white peacock sleeps. . . . 


Garden Piece. 


The scythe-winged swallows 

Dive and swoop, 

Circle and flicker, 

Loop the loop 

And skim in the air: 

There! 

See them graze 

The very grass! 

The hours pass: 

The dreams of the garden-god of stone. 
The shining shears 

By a flower-pot 

Lie neglected— 

Let me own 

I ovGHT to use them: 

I shall not. 

I know that the grass is overgrown. 
I meant to clip that grass . . . 

But soon 

There will be strawberries for tea . . . 
And Nancy will call me lazy: 

Me! 

Why, I wrote all this in an afternoon! 
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THE POPULAR FRONT, 
M. Buum. “YOU SEEM TO BE DOING YOURSELF WELL.” 
M. Dataprer. “I AM-—-AREN’T YOU?” 





AWKWARD TO TACKLE THAN YOURS.” 






































M. Brum. “WELL, YOU SEE, THESE TWO DISHES OF MINE ARE RATHER 
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Impressions of Parliament. 
Tuesday, June 9th. 


*The innocent brightness of a new-born 
Day 
Is lovely yet” 

sang the poet Worpswortn, and many 
people are with him in 
this assertion; yet the 
House of Commons is 
beginning to wonder 
whether the innocent 
brightness of the Mem- 
ber for Southwark Cen- 
tral should not be 
ot with some kind 
of dimming arrangement 
so that at Question-time 
it would not monopolise 
the illumination of the 
Chamber. This after- 
noon Mr. Day confined 
himself to three ques- 
tions, but elicited the 
important information 


poses. Mr, P.’s R. confesses that he had 
always imagined that the second category 
was consumed exclusively in the third. 
class carriages of non-corridor trains, 
Mr. Maxron’s pertinent inquiry as to 
who was the arbiter in cases of con- 
fiscation brought from Mr. W. §. 
Morrison the admission that as vet 








that a soldier's food 
costs the Government 
about tenpence a week 


more than it did in 1912, IN THE DEBATE ON 
PERHAPS ALTOGETHER UNEXPECTEDLY 


ASTOR—-NOT 


that the runaway trawler 
so LAGERHEADS, 


the (irl Pat has not been 
rechristened at sea (which puts an end to 
the rumour that she has been masquerad- 
ing in queer waters as the Queen Mary), 
and that two dramatic fates await 
tobacco confiscated by the Customs: if 
judged fit for human consumption it 
is presented to the criminal lunatic 
asylums, but if not it is sent to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens for fumigating pur- 


“BRITAIN SCORNS TO YIELD!” 
{Song delivered with much éclat by Mr. 


Ormspy-Gore (heir to the barony of Har- 
lech) in his début 2 Colonial Secretary.] 





mercifully he has not been obliged to 
actin this capacity. All will agree that 
his is too useful a life to be lightly 
endangered by any experiment with 
the building-material with which we 
have seen foreigners bravely filling 
their pipes. 

Question-time was also interesting 
for Mr. Onmspy-Gorr’s first statement 
in his new position of Secretary for the 
Colonies, a firm declaration that the 
Government would not appoint the 
Royal Commission on Palestine until 
order had been completely restored ; 
and for Sir Joun Stmon’s explanation 
that the question of whether criminal 
proceedings should arise from the 
Budget Tribunal’s Report was entirely 
within the province of the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, who would shortly make an 
announcement. 

When the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Finance Bill it showed 
itself more vigilant than impressive. 
Mr. W. 8. Morrison disposed of the 
notion that the new Tea-duty was a 
wicked capitalistic imposition by 
pointing out that 35,000,000 people 
would pay it, and by asking if the 
average annual contribution of 1s. 6d. 
a head which it will represent (if the 
whole increase is passed to the con- 
sumer) could really affect the nutrition 
of the nation ¢ 

Discussion of the duty on lager beer 
produced a two-theme part-song In 
Bass and Treble, the performers being 





imported Breer CoLtonet Grerron AND LApY 
YIND THEMSELVES AT 


Colonel Grerron and Lady Astor, 
The deeper note appeared to have the 
confidence of the House. 

Wednesday, June 10th.—It is inter- 
esting to note that so far men are 
leading conclusively over women in 
the motor-driving tests. In the year 
ending May 30th, 25 per cent. of the 

, women candidates failed 
to 17 per cent. of the 
men, Mr, Horg-Benisna 
announced to-day; 
but against this appar- 
ent inferiority of women 
must be put the alarm. 
ing number of men who 
are technically compe- 
tent but criminally reck- 
less. No driving exam. 
ination can ever weed 
these out, but only 
ruthless vigilance on the 
part of the police and 
more encouragement to 
the public to take num- 
bers and report. 

No criminal proceed- 
ings are to result from 
the findings of the 
Budget Tribunal. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL eX- 
plained that his chief 
reason for this decision was that as no 
deliberate communication of secrets 
had been proved, the accused would 
be entitled to acquittal. 

The Finance Bill was again taken in 
Committee, and Mr. McLaren pleaded 
for compulsory exemption from import 
duties for works of art or science not 
intended to be sold. He recounted the 





Mr, Loaan’s 

Slogan ‘s 

That Aldermen 

Need not be balder men. 
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Guide. “Tris, SENOR, IS THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF CUZKLAPETL. 
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ONE OF MY ANCESTORS was Town CLERK.” 


I CAN TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT, BECAUSE 








absurd case of the artist whose Venus 
(a very lovely one, he said) was im- 
pounded, after appearing in the annual 
chorus at Burlington House, at the 
National Gallery on the ground that 
there was a tariff against the export of 
tombstones. Mr. BELLENGER added a 
sad story of a stork-lover who had had 
to pay fifty shillings for an imported 
stork and a shilling for a stork’s egg, 
commodities which had all been 
bought in, one imagined, by Signor 
Mussotini; but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
heart was unmoved, and remained so 
when Mr. Maspane and others con- 
demned the increase in income-tax as 
unnecessary. 


Later the House took the Air 
Navigation Bill in Committee, and a 
new clause moved by Mr. Smmmonps 
to provide for the illumination of new 
buildings within one mile of an aero- 
drome and more than fifty feet high 
was accepted in principle by Sir 
Paiie Sassoon, Be gs that 
no charge would fall on the owner of 
the building. 

It would be pretty cruel, as Sir 
Francis ACLAND pointed out, if any- 
one already suffering from the un- 
speakable nuisance of aerodrome noises 
could be forced to stand the still 
graver racket of lighting the outside 
of his house. 





Thursday, June \1th—An embar- 
rassed House listened this afternoon 
to what proved to be the political 
farewells of Mr. J. H. THomas and 
Sir ALFRED Burr. 

Mr. Tuomas, who spoke briefly and 
with dignity, declared that he accepted 
the finding of the Tribunal without 
challenge, although in any case he had 
no right of appeal, and that, while he 
had never consciously given away a 
Budget secret, he had decided to retire 
from politics in spite of the continued 
loyalty of his supporters in Derby. 
Sir ALFRED Butr’s note was indigna- 
tion at having suffered an injustice. 
He had had no intention of resigning, 
he explained, but Mr. THomas’s action 
left him no other course; and he said 
that he left the House with absolute 
knowledge of his innocence and a feel- 
ing of bitterness that he should have 
been the subject of such humiliation 
without trial, without appeal, and 
without redress. Both withdrew amid 
cheers as soon as they had finished 
their speeches. 

In the discussion which followed, 
sympathy was predominant. Mr. 
BaLpWIN said that in his view expia- 
tion had been made in full; Mr. ATTLEE 
congratulated the Tribunal on its 
efficiency and asked for a clean-up of 
City gambling; Mr. Maxton spoke an 


eloquent little epitaph ; Lieut.-Colonel 


SANDEMAN ALLEN defended the honour | 
of Lloyds; Mr. GaLLacueEr, the tame | 
Communist, had a grand slam at cap- 
italist corruption ; Sir SrarrorD CRIPPS 
entirely disagreed with the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL on the legal difficulties of a 
prosecution; and Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
announced that at his request Lloyds 
would in future have a close season 
just before the Budget for Budget 
risks. 








One of our famous cricketers declares | 
that when he faced the fast bowler on | 
the day he scored his first century he | 
shook like a jelly. But apparently he | 
soon got set. 

8 kk * 


An official of the Royal Mint states 
that the florin and the half-crown are 
about equal in popularity. We our- | 
selves must confess a preference for the 
half-crown. 

x * * 


Harley Street says that it is con- 
ducive to good health to sleep with 
the windows wide open. Progressive 
burglars have been advocating this 
for years. 

© years Mera 


A London chemist estimates that 
nearly a quarter of a ton of face- 
cream is devoured by bluebottles 
every summer. That’s the ointment 
in the fly. 
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Nosey. 


to have been a Tudor bishop.) 


OF all the mysteries that men 
Have long essayed to probe, 

Leading the seeker now and then 
Not to think much of Jos, 

It has been justly held that few, 
Take them all round, are darker 

Than the arresting problem, who 

Was the original and true 
Undoubted Nosey Parker. 


His station, be it this or that. 
Men sought, and sought in vain; 
His era and his habitat 
Baffled the keenest brain ; 
His nosiness we knew, no more; 
Whether he lived, or didn’t, 
The mongoose * of a hamlet or 
A Higher Life inquisitor, 


Unravished to the last? 
What does this bishop mean to us 
Dug from his Tudor past ’ 


A thing of mind, not matter, 
In outline vague, of shadowy tone, 
No charnel thing of flesh and bone, 
Especially the latter. 


None fathomed ; time had hidden 't. 


Why could they not have left him thus 


He should have been for aye unknown, 


I who am wont, with half a chance, 
In dreams to wander free 


| (The original Nosey Parker is now said High in the realms of pure romance— 


None of your facts for me. 
The soaring mind must ever shun 
Whate’er be dull and prosy, 
And I, the poet, I for one 
Shall mourn until my course be run 
My oft-imagined Nosey, 
Dum-Dvum. 








An Elementary Grammar for 
Dictators. 


Tue verb “To Go To War.” 
Future Simple. 

I encroach. 

Thou protestest. 

That means war. 

We negotiate. 

You interfere. 

They sell guns. 





Present Indicative. 

I hit an ambulance. 

Thou committest an atrocity. 

He complains. 

We gas. 

You wire Geneva. 

They go into Committee. 
Perfect. 

I have won. 

Thou hast been freed. 





his well-known dislike of cobras. 











* Ananimal whose extreme curiosity equals 


He was an emperor. 
We rejoice. 








A MANNEQUIN PARADE. 
SuMMER FASHIONS AT THE Zoo. 


You ask for justice. 
They fear Hrrier. 


Pluperfect. 
I pat myself on the back. 
Thou art exiled. 

That’s all over. 
We want more. 
You are weak. 
They had empires. 

Imperative. 

You keep out! 


Harrow Boys, Please Note. 
“WANTED, 


NURSEMAID FoR Eton.” 
Notice in Registry Office Window, 





Toc H’s Majority. 





Tuts year Toc H comes of age, and 
from June 15th to July 5th is celebra- 


ting the completion of 21 years’ un- | 


ostentatious but invaluable service. 
The “Central Week ’’ of the celebrations 
is from June 21st-28th, and events in- 
cluded are a Service of Dedication in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday even- 
ing, June 22nd; a Reception by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on 
June 23rd; and a Festival Evening at 
the Crystal Palace on June 27th. Mr. 
Punch sends his warmest congratula- 
tions and good wishes to a Movement 
for which he has always. felt the 
keenest admiration. 
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At the Play. 
“Winter Sunsmive”’ (Rovary). 
Tue great charm of a long voyage to 

Australia is that nothing can happen. 
Even sea-serpents are rare, and fellow- 
passengers offer, as a rule, but few and 
mild surprises. Miss Sophie Lucas 
(Miss Aruen® Sevier) finds the life 
so restful that she lives on the Southern 
Cross, going backward and forward 
between Sydney and London; but she 
is not bored, for she has the talent of 
making things happen. She _— 
to do nothing but Lint, but she knits 
aa together as well as wool, and 
vefore our evening is out the marriage 
statistica have been appreciably in- 
creased. 

You would not think when you first 
met Colonel Powell (Mr. ARrCHIBALD 
Barry) that his life in the Indian Army 
asa pukka sahib tremendously keen on 
keeping fit was a am weparation for 
life as the third husband of Mrs. 
Maggie Jones, whose plump charms 
have just been released from hotel- 
keeping in Birmingham ; but ships have 
a way of making past life seem trivial 
and irrelevant, and in that spirit the 
plunge is taken. 

This sub-plot goes on while John 
Trench (Mr, Nicnoias HANNEN) plies 
his profession as a blind man wld as 
women's money from them. Miss Lucas 
takes him in hand and makes him 
devote himself to Miss Anne Simpson 
(Miss Janet BuRNELL), who 
seems an almost hopeless 
neurotic in the First Act, 
but very quickly recovers 
her health and spirita. 

Mr. HANNEN has a diffi- 
cult part to play. He has 
to make us see that John 
Trench, while he is not so 





totally blind as he appears, 
is also very much leas hinek. 
hearted. He shows to little 
acvantage in his affair with 
Mrs, Blake (Mias CHARLOTTE 
FRANCIS), but it is quite ob- 
vious that Mrs, Blake makes 
all the running. And given 
the firm handling of Sophie 
Lucas, John Trench co-oper- 
ates fully, though on his own 
terms, using his able gifts 
without agreed reward, just 
as any other psychologist or 
nerve-specialist might do. 
It is a defect of the play 
that we see so much of Miss 
Simpson's hopeless gloom 
at the very beginning, so 
that the splash of her leap 
overboard is heard uncom. 
fortably through the rest 


Colonel Powell. . : 
An Athletic Young Woman 


of the piece, because, in fact, Winter 
Sunshine ia a very light comedy, and 
that is the spirit in which it can, and 
should, be enjoyed, But it takes some 
little time before we realise that the 
light relief is in fact the play-—that all 


KEYES FOR THE BLIND, 
John Trench . Mr, Niowonras Hannen, 
Katherine Blake . Miss Cuantorre FRancis 


the characters are as little anchored 
and set in their purposes as people 
usually are on voyages. Mics Lucas 
well remarks at the beginning that sea 


Hor er oer 


KEEPING WARM IN THE RED SEA, 


. « Mr, Ancutmany Barry, 
. Mirae Manian Wrson, 
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going friendships have a way of being | 
rectic and intense at the time without | 
the people really meaning them, and | 
though the subject matter of Miss | 
Simpson's trouble is serious enough, | 
the cure is played out in an irrespon- 
sible milieu, 
A ship would seem the ideal setting 
for a comedy were it not that this 
irresponsibility diminishes interest in 
the oceasions and interplay of the 
characters, But Mr. HAaNNen and 
Miss Burneue both stand out in their 
portrayals of people whose characters 
are plainly not governed by the fact 
that they are taking a voyage, while 
Miss SeyLer makes a very attractive 
character out of Sophie Lucas, the 
woman who is not so much carried on 
the ship as a passenger as herself 
carrying the ship in her wake, pro- 
pelling its life with ber knitting-needles 
as she moves up and down between 
London and Sydney, D. W 


“Miss Sarria” (Duke or York's), 

It is always comforting to be re. 
minded that human muddlea are better 
solved by tact and compromise than 
by the ruder methods of pride and pre 
judice, so long of course as the demon- 
stration is not conducted by a prig 

Miss Smith was anything but that, 
and from the beginning of this comedy 
she held our sympathy by her modest 
and patient bearing in the face of 
social adversity and a cruel run of bad 
luck. The top-drawer was her natural 
habitat, but when its struc 
ture had been demolished 
for her hy the death of an 
improvident father, she had 
decided to cut clean adrift 
and find her true economic 
level; and that this involved 
losing touch with a peer 
whom she loved she faced 
bravely, though very fool. 
ishly, it seemed, since he in 
his turn loved her. 

To the Mardens, the 
wealthy Yorkshire manutac- 
turers with whom we find 
her as governess-sccretary, | 
she is a sheer godsend, not 
only because for the first 
time in their lives the young 
Mardens, turbulent limbs of 
a family in the process of 
social transition, discover 
obedience, but also because 
Mrs, Marden’s flowers and 
Mr. Marden’s engagement- 
book take on a new grace of 
arrangement, All this the 
ubiquitous Miss Smith does | 
very quietly and sweetly, | 
not minding that she does 
it for eighty pounds a year, | 
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or that Mrs. Marden in her uncertainty 
treats her as a kind of extra house. 
maid. Mr, Marden reminds one of a 
purposeful SypNeyY Howanp, and is 
therefore worth working for, and 
Vivian and Charles, grown-up, are 
good friends to her. 


pet soscenscmn 





Two serious problems confront the 
family, and it falls to Miss Smith, 
others having failed, to settle both 
The first is that Charles, out of a min. 


in for marriage with a gold-digging 
chorus-girl; and Miss Smith's method 
with her, productive of a delicious 
scene of comedy, ia to burst into tears 
at the Mardens’ impending (and 
fictitious) bankruptcy, at the first hint 
of which the young woman begins to 
buckle on her furs. The second is a 
threatened strike at the family factory, 
and Miss Smith, guessing that a little 
intelligent sympathy may work won. 
ders with the men’s leaders, contrives 
by subterfuge to get them alone and 
talking. In the best-written scene of 
the play she counters effectively the 
arguments of the Communist agitator, 
and extracts from the decent old fore- 
man a suggested basis of compromise 
to which eventually she persuades Mr, 
Marden to agree. 


For so much selfless activity Miss 
Smith might fairly have expected a 
reward, if not in heaven then in the 
theatre; but all she gets at the 
last Curtain is the news that her 
or has married another, Poor 

iss Smith! We went home 
grieving for her, But things 
often happen like that, and 
makers of comedies seldom have 
Mr. Henry Bernann’s courage 
in rogers it out. 

lis play has its faults. There 
isan inevitability about the hero 
ine's diplomatic successes which 
make them a little unreal, and 
one cannot help feeling that such 
& confirmed habit of butting-in, 
however delicately, is alien to so 
gentle a lady and would in any 
case have earned her from most 
employers a swift sack instead 
of gratitude, But its virtues 
are much weightier, The back. 
ground of a family which has 
only lately passed from high-tea 
to dinner is very well drawn, 
the characters are distinet and 
interesting, the comedy lightly 

vlled, and the heroine made 
likeable in spite of her burden of charity. 

And here, much later in my article 
than I had intended, let mo emphasine 
how brilliantly the part is played by 
Miss Orca Lixpo, whose superbly 





hee 
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taken sense of chivalry, has let himself 
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sympathetic acting could give authen- 
tioity to a character far leas credible 
than this, To dominate a stage as 


quietly as she doos is an achieve. 
ment few actresses could accomplish, 








"Or told, to take the time pass by, 
Drol! legends of his infancy,” Dab, 


. Mise O1ea Linvo, 
. Me. Junmen Mrronent.. 


Miaa Smith . 
Mr. Marden 


All through the cast the standard 
is high. Particularly good are Miss 
Puy..iis Konstam’s portrait of “ re- 
fanement” in the chorus, which brought 
the house down, Miss Dona Gregory's 





Za 


COCKTAILS AND COCK-AND.BULL TALES, aii 


. Misa Payot KonwraM. 
. Mras O1oa Linpo 


Trivie Drew 
Mine Smith . 


Mrs. Marden and Mr, JULIeN Miron. 


ei's rough honest Mr. Marden. : 
Knowing well the futility of theatri 

cal prophecy, I predict a healthy run 

Be 
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Rura Draper (HAYMARKRT). 


Miss Rurn Dearen is back in 
London with some chairs, a shaw! and 
« background of rich curtains, and she 
is producing, for the delight of intelli. 
gent Londoners, the human race aa it 
lives and breathes and talks—chiefly in 
England and in the United States. Her 
performance dispenses with scenery 
not as a geature but because no scenery 
could live up to the level of devastating 
fidelity which she seta, The size of a 
stage is not the size of the room, a 
court or a station, and we should notics 
these calls on our tolerance at once if 
sconery was allowed to co-operate in 
building up these reproductions of life. 

Miss Drarer is no leas a critic than 
& mimic, She watches and listens, 
and what remains to be built into one 
or other of her sketches emerges as the 
realiam not of the photographer but 
of the great painter, It is the soul 
of the well-to-do Englishwoman that 
comes out as she describes her country- 
house party, and we seein the little 
touches, the choice of words, the sort 
of incidents that arise naturally in her 
mind as she talks to a friend—exactly 
the limitations of her generosity and 
the horizons of her ideas, 

Miss Draper can get inside, can see 
the world as her chosen character is 
seoing it, and can hold us spell-bound 
because she enables us to do the same. 
Women have had no more searching 
critie, and no one has had 
more effect in ridiculing out 
of existence poses and phases 
which are the outcome of 
thoughtless affluence, She has 
perhaps been fortunate in her 
generation; although she would 
have made great play with 
the grandes dames of the last 
century, she has had a richer 
harvest in this. Ard although 
she continues to add to her 
repertoire, its basic numbers 
hold their own and are studies 
of the play-acting which social 
life induces 

Miss Draven with her wide 
compass has deep notes to at rike, 
but the delight of the audience 
is at ita height when someone 
like Mra. Grimmer is indefa- 
tigably giving herself away, de- 
scribing her diet or the Purple 
Cure, DW, 


“Sorry 1 cann't say definitely 

whither I will be on Saturday or not, 

as Dr. A has madé an appointment with 

Dy, 8 at the Home to see about my oara, 
and I don't know bow long they may be.” 
Katraet from Girl Guide's Letter, 


Would a foot-rule help! 
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“Phoh, Sir!” 
(A reply to an American j which desired the poet to 
send it some “ Boswelliana”’ about himself.) 





Frrenps, what an epoch we live in! Publicity 
Coins a new catchword each wonderful day. 

Here, with the snap of short-wave electricity, 
Enters the latest from U.S. of A. 

Texas, Ohio and fair Indiana, 
Moose Jaw and Memphis and Medicine Hat 





Clamour for “quotable Boswelliana”’ ; 
Can you beat that? 


“Tis not my wish to repel curiosity— 
I’m in its favour; advertisement’s fine. . 
Yet I can picture this verbal monstrosity 
Bruising some tympanum frailer than mine: . 
I can imagine some petulant notable 





Meeting deserving appeals such as these 
For “ Boswelliana”’ with wholly unquotable 
| Johnsonese. H. B. 








The Captain’s Saw. 








Mr. Mohican saw the shadowy outline of a cringing 
| figure when he was still some way away, and felt resignedly 
| for some coppers. He had them in his hand, ready, by the 
| time he and Mrs. Mohican got to the spot and were cautiously 
| asked for them. But the beggar’s first words were cut 
short, the cringing figure straightened up: ‘‘Why,” cried the 
| beggar in a cheerful hearty tone, “if it isn’t you, mister!” 
| Mr. Mohican recognised the retired seafaring man of 
whom he had had some experience before. He said 

‘Good—er—how—er—hullo.” 
| “You oughtn’t to be begging, ought you?” said Mrs. 
| Mohican in a severe tone. 
| “Lady,” said the retired seafaring man, gently prising 
the coins out of her husband’s hand, ‘I oughta be ashamed. 
| I am ashamed,” he added, dropping the coppers into his 
| pocket, wherein there sounded to be about a pound’s-worth 
| already. 
| “You don’t look ashamed.” 

“That's me face. Me face belies me emotions—always 
_did. I'll never forget what the Cap’n said to me once 
| when we was going for our morning run round one of the 
fnnnels. ‘I have a high regard for you, cully,’ he says to 
me. ‘Cap'n,’ I says, ‘your face belies your emotions.’ ‘So 
does yours, cully,” he says very handsome—‘so does yours.’ 
It gave me a new lease of life.” : 

“How was that?” asked Mr. Mohican. 

“Tt made me see things in a new light,” the retired sea- 
faring man explained airily. ‘‘Same’s other things did. 
Ever read a book by that feller JoszerpH Conran, that we 
used to call ‘ Polish Joe’ ?” 

“You knew Joseru Conran ?” 

“Met fellers that did. Ever read that book ¢” 

“Which one ?” 

“Wrote more than one, did he? This was a yarn about a 
feller that was a sailorman. Founded on fact. Foreign 
parts came into it somewheres. A red book. Ever see it ?” 

“We wouldn’t know,” Mrs. Mohican said. 

“I’m a great reader,” said the retired seafaring man. 
“Sometimes I'll stay in bed all day long with the Sunday 
paper. The Cap’n used to chaff me about it. He used to 
come up to me as I sat readin’ and readin’ and let out a 
yell in me ear, ‘Starb’d your hereinunderbefores’l!’ and 
when I jumped up he’d say, ‘ Always readin’ and readin’ — 





I never see the like. What would you do if we was boarded | 
by pirates?’ he says. ‘I’d put every shoulder to the oar, 
Cap'n,’ I replies. He says “What oar?’ ‘Do you mean to 
tell me, Cap'n,’ I says, ‘that there’s no oar aboard for use 
in case of emergency?’ That gave him pause, mister. 
‘We'll leave that,’ he says. ‘What’s this about shoulders? 
How many shoulders have you got?’ I replies, very quiet: | 
‘Two, Cap’n. And I'd put ‘em both to the oar, [ | 
wouldn’t stint and scrape.’ So that nonplusses the Cap'n | 
and he goes aft roaring ‘Disintegrate the top-gallant | 
helm!’ ” 

“What did he mean by that?” 

“Seafarin’ term, lady, seafarin’ term.” 

Mr. Mohican said: ‘And do you mean that was another | 
thing that made you see things in a new light ?” 

The retired seafaring man jingled his coppers depre- 
catingly. “Ah, well,” he said, “in a way. But the chief 
thing was when the Cap’n’s saw fell overboard in the Straits 
of Magellan. He jumps right after it, splosh. ‘All hands 
to the starb’d mainm'st!’ he yells. ‘Throw me a marline- | 
spike!’ There he was, all among the bits of ice with his red 
whiskers all spread out, looking like a tomato in a plate of 
lentil soup. All the third and fourth mates was along the 
rails, laying bets, about forty of °em. Some said the Cap’n 
would sink, some said the saw would sink. But no.” 

“T take it the Captain was fond of his saw,” Mr. Mohican 
said. 

“Loved it like a brother,” declared the retired seafaring 
man. ‘‘Now this was a ticklish situation. Ifa man falls 
overboard you throw him a rope. But if the Cap’n falls 
overboard after his saw, what do you do? See! Makes you 
look at things in a new light. In the end there was a little 
acting fifth mate by the name of Sting said the thing to 
do was to throw the Cap’n a ladder. So we threw him a 
ladder and it hit him on the head, biff. But that was 
unintentional and the Cap’n bore no ill-will afterwards.” 

“You got him back, then?” said Mrs. Mohican. 

“Oh, yes, lady. We threw a rope with a hook on it after 
the ladder and pulled up the ladder, and then the Cap'n 
climed up with his saw, and then we all sailed away out of 
the Straits of Magellan, with a yo, ho, ho, heave ho. With 
a yo, ho——” 

“But tell me,” Mrs. Mohican interrupted, ‘about the 
saw. Why was the Captain so fond of his saw? Weren't 
there other saws?” 

“Ah, not so good. The Cap’n knew his saw. Often 
used to say to me: ‘That saw’s worth its weight in rolled 
gold to me, cully.’ ‘Cap’n,’ I used to reply ——” 

“Was it specially sharp?” 

“No, nor yet specially flat,” said the retired seafaring 
man, “but he’d played it for years and he knew how to get 
the notes. Powerful fond of music was the Cap'n. 
‘Cully,’ he used to say to me from time to time, ‘pay 
particular attention to this passage; it has no fewer than 
thirteen poms and a tiddle.’ ‘Cap'n,’ I said—Ah, well, 
good-night all.” 

He withdrew rapidly. Mrs. Mohican looked in a puzzled | 
manner at her husband, who indicated an approaching 
policeman. “Made him see things in a new light,” he 
explained. R. M. 








“Esme Vernon, secretary to Major Gladstone Murray, assistant 
programme controller of the B.B.C., was the attractive troller of 
the B.B.C., was the attractive Hour, was Mrs. Purdie, and the page 
boy both in real life and on the stage was Alfred Daultrey. Bruce 
Belfrage, who is atttached to the B.B.C. Drama department, is to 
be congratulated on his production.”—Daily Paper. 


We would rather congratulate Miss VERNON on her 
versatility. 
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PICKIN’ YER FLOWERS, ME LorD,” 








A Song of Conductors. | 


OQuk guardians of order, blue-coated, Do they ever impair his devotion 
By dint of their “ wonderful” ways, To duty? The answer is, No! 
From strangers elicit full-throated For they lend his perpetual motion 

Expressions of lyrical praise. A rhythmical flow. 





For myself, to be perfectly candid, : : 
I’m free to award alpha plus In vehicles licensed to carry 


To the heroes who serve single-handed _ some fifty or more precious souls, | 
Both decks of a bus. The command of a bus or a “charry 


Can't rank with the sinecure réles: 

And it is not their physical fitness For you’ve got to be civil and cheery, 

That strikes the observer so much Though cautious in playing the clown, 
As the scenes when we gratefully witness And no matter how footsore or weary 

Their human considerate touch ; Can never sit down. 
For their punching is never symbolic 

Of maiming or murderous strokes ; 
They are kind both to children who frolic, 

And elderly blokes. 


Conductors of scores operatic 
Make marvellous play with their beat 
But, while in a sense acrobatic, 
Remain firmly glued to their feet. 
So, in spite of their florid exterior 
And gesticulatory fuss, 
I hold them distinctly inferior 
To those of the bus. CL. G. 


There is one on the route that [ daily 
Pursue as I travel along 

Down the Strand, who serenely and gaily 
Indulges in snatches of song. 
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Smoke Rings. 


As though to stamp with approval 
my recent remarks on the return of 
snuff, I have been given a new pipe. 
Not an ordinary new pipe, such as one 
has to break in; but a new pipe of the 
very latest design—a Queen Mary of a 
pipe—already broken in by the makers, 
with a metal tube within the wooden 
stem, and a wire cradle to hold the 
tobacco and keep it from getting wet, 
and all the rest of it. In short, an 
undergraduate’s pipe: a young man’s 
pipe ; Lmight almost say a novice’s pipe. 

‘ith no intention of doing anything 
with this gift-horse but to put it in the 
mouth, I have been reflecting on the 
arom that now go to the making of 
wiar pipes and on what I fancy were 
the happy-go-lucky methods of the 
past; for when I first began to smoke, 
a briar was a briar, the swagger thing 
being to have a meerschaum, often 
fantastically carved, and to colour it 
in fine gradations of amber; while, if 
one was at all a blood, one sported a 
eutty and coloured that too—or hired 
someone else with a stronger system 
to cope with the initial stages. 

Cutties, or short clays, were the 
regular pipes that one saw on all sides, 
a cigarette between a workman's lips 
being then as rare as a monocle in his 
eye. But the chief difference between 
the cutty of the blood and the short 
clay that the masses smoked was the 
mouth-piece ; for whereas the cutty had 
a mouth-piece of amber, the short clay 
had either nothing or a smear of sealing- 
wax or a rubber-band. 

Such special briars as any of us 
amoked had, like the meerschaums, 
amber too, and they often gracefully 
drooped; and silver mountings were 
not » ae My But to-day what changes 
we see! when silver-mounts and 
amber have almost disappeared; vul- 
canite has come in; and whereas the 
ordinary smoker of those days was 
satisfied with just a pipe, he now — 
hours in selecting, from myriad shapes 
and sizes, the right one. Even a 
humble tobacconist offers a large 
choice, while if you go to the West-End, 
where youth is served, you will find 
thousands (with little frivolous things 
called “ Ladies’ Pipes” among them), 
some of them, like vintages, dated, and 
all costing shillings where we once paid 

moe. And all have this characteristic 
in common, that no matter how dear, 
they are plain brown and black. Some 
day the meerschaum may return, 
some day the cutty, some day amber, 
some day silver mounts, for the wheel 
is always turning, but at the moment 
the fashion is for severity. 





I seem to remember also that the 
great majority of us smoked ordinary 
brands, which we could get anywhere, 
and liked them. We went into the 
tobacconist’s and asked for an ounce 
of Shag or Light Returns or Bird’s- 
Eye or Plug, and the tobacconist took 
down a great tin and shredded the 
weed into shining brass scales, and with 
amazing deftness rolled it into a white 
paper cylinder and saw that all the 
débris was ours, and then we paid our 
fourpence or fourpence-halfpenny and 
went contentedly away. But all that 
seems to be over. We no longer ask 
for Shag or Light Returns or Bird’s- 
Eye or Plug; we ask for a packet of 
this or that not unadvertised mixture 
Colonel Blank’s or Major Dash’s: 
their names literally run to thousands, 
and we cheerfully pay three times the 
old sum for an ounce of them. But 
although, in rivalry, they have so many 
names, they are all alike in being the 
most fragrant, the coolest and the most 
thoughtfully prepared on the market. 

But although there are briar and 
vulcanite pipes in so many shapes and 
sizes, sad at sO many prices, and 
although there are so many competi- 
tive mixtures, each unmistakably the 
best, the real fashion of the day is not 
for pipes at all but for cigarettes. And 
for that change the War, I think, is 
largely responsible. Who before 1914 
ever saw a London navvy breaking up 
the road with gigantic blows of his 
hammer on a metal wedge and at the 
same time smoking a cigarette’ Who 
before 1914 ever saw a ploughman 
smoking a cigarette while he turned a 
furrow! Who before 1914 ever saw 
a woman driving a car and smoking a 
cigarette as she did so? But such sights 
no longer call for comment. EK. V.L. 

Very Big Game. 

In the old days the Colonel used to 
shoot lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, 
water-buck, bush-buck, tree-buck, koo- 
doo, voodoo, hartebeeste, wildebeeste, 
dirtebeeste, tsessebi, ellebi, wallaby, 
bongo and Grant's gazelle. Their heads, 
impaled on wooden shields, leer glassily 
at you from every inch of wall-space 
in his house, 

Unfortunately, when he resigned his 
commission in the Sultan's Own Light 
Camel he could no longer afford these 
relaxations, Deprived of them, some- 
thing died in him. Indeed a good 
many fellow-members of his club 
actually imagine him to be dead, but 
if they watch patiently they will see 
that he still breathes, albeit slowly, and 
that those rheumy eyes of his really 
observe what goes by in the street 
before them. At long intervals he even 


talks, He tells of how in the old days 
he used to shoot lion, tiger, elephant, 
buffalo . . . bongo and Grant's gazelle, 

One day last week, however, I 
noticed a strange new light in his eye. 
It gleamed with all the pristine fervour 
of the big-game hunter. Coming up 
behind his chair, [ heard him muttering 
to himself, 

“Bang!” he went. 
Got him, by Jove!” 

Remembering the time-honoured 
advice to Humour Them Until You 
Can Get Help, I sat down beside him 
and watched, Every few moments he 
would make the motions of shooting 
and purr with satisfaction at his 
marksmanship, 

“What are you doing?” [ asked, 


“Bang, bang! 


The Colonel paused for a right-and. | 


left and then turned to me. 
old days,” he began, “T used 

“I know,” I told him hastily. 

“Tt came to me quite suddenly,” the 
Colonel said. “I was sitting here in 
this armchair, and over there, in front 
of that white building, there was an old 
lady standing. It must be about a 
hundred and fifty yards.” 

“Every bit of a hundred and fifty,” 
I agreed. 

“She stood there waiting for a bus 
or something, and against that white 
background she made a perfect mark. 
‘If you were an elephant,’ I said, ‘I'd 
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have you ina moment.’ And before I | 


knew what I was doing I had her, bang 
in the third wrinkle.” 

Really?” T asked. 
very serious. 

“She never knew, of course. That's 
the best part of it. After that 1 
spotted a fine brace of page-boy coming 
the other way. You have to aim for 
the fifth button of the uniform, you 
know; it’s no good hitting the head, 
there's nothing in it. I popped the 
first one, and the second one went to 
ground in a theatre-ticket agent's. | 
waited and caught him as he came out. 
He made for cover in the Underground 
station, but I drilled him in the left 
epaulette.” 

He stopped abruptly and took aim 
at a blue uniform outside, But 
instead of firing he lowered his arm 
again and shook his head. 

“Thought it was a policeman,” he 
explained, “but it was a cow. I got 
a splendid policeman this morning. 
Finest head I ever saw. I got him in 
the helmet and dropped him and then 
finished him off through the notebook 
before he had time to recover. They're 
very numerous round here; | think 
they come down to drink,” 

“You must have quite a good bag, 
| suggested, 

“Magnificent, my dear boy!” said 


It sounded so 
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the Colonel. ‘Let's see. one police- 
man”’—he consulted his diary—‘ one 
pecoman, a brace of page-boy, one 
shop, a brace-and-a-half of stock- 
broker, four miscellaneous.” 

What were they ?” 

“The old lady I shot first of all 
I shouldn't have gone for a cow really, 
but the temptation was too much—a 
Waiter and a brace of dog... . By 
Jove, there's another policeman! Did 
you ever see such a perfect specimen / 
Must be fifteen inches along the hoofs 
at least.” He took careful aim and 





squeezed off. The policeman stalked 
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Miss; ff WAS SQUMAKING 80 BAD IT PUT HOTH ME TERTH ON EDGE,” 


majestically by, serenely unaware that 
in the Colonel's mind's eye he had 
dropped like a stone and was now 
kicking convulsively in the dust 

A splendid bull,” commented the 
Colonel. “See those V-shaped mark 
ings on the foreleg? By gad! that’s 
two policemen in a day.” He entered 
it meticulously in his diary. 

I sat and watched him until tea 


time. Shooting with great consis- 
tency, he added to his bag a bus- 
conductor, three errand-boy, 4 


Regeney-buck (advertising some film 
or other), a bookmaker and the Lord 
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Mayor of London. But after a time 
the sport began to pall, and at length 
even a whole pride of Guardaman failed 
to tempt him to a shot, He lay back 
in his chair with the old far-away look 
on his face and retired into that vague 
distance where he still shot lion, tiger, 
elephant, buffalo, water-buck, bush- 
buck, tree-buck, sable, mink, nutria, 
tseasebi, ellebi, wallaby, bongo, dingo 
and Grant’s gazelle. 











The Strong Arm of the Law, 
Urno.ps Six Svserenpep 
Constan.es,”—Daily Paper 
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‘| HOPE THAT YOU WILL RECONSIDER YOUR DECISION TO HAVE YOUR TELEPHONE DISCONNECTED, SIR, 
AS IT MEANS THAT OUR OTHER SUBSCRIBER WILL BE LEFT WITH NOBODY WITH : 


WHOM HE CAN COMMUNICATE’ 














Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





“Et Jehane, la bonne Lorraine.” 

Ir is recorded of a German Cardinal that, being in occu- 
pied territory during the Great War, he urged his military 
flock to emulate Saint Joan of Arc (CoBDEN-SANDERSON, 
10/-) and drive the English out of France. Yet, although 


| we have twice had The Maid invoked against us, we have 


provided some of her best biographers; among whom I 
unhesitatingly place Miss V. SackvittE-West, who has 
written a vivid, generous, scholarly and sympathetic history 
of the Lorraine peasant who was inevitably a saint or a 
sorceress for her own age and as inevitably a saint or the 
victim of hallucination for our own. Gone is the day when 
Joan could be considered a charlatan. Her character 
remains a standing challenge to the mystical and the 
scientific approaches which her biographer confronts with 
a deliberate, eloquent but indecisive verdict. There 


_is perhaps an inclination to underrate Joan’s military 
| competence—a competence emphasised by even Bur- 
_ gundian chroniclers; and Miss Sackvitix-West’s style, 


formerly so attractive, inclines to the colloquialism (I 
suggest it with diffidence) of broadcasting. But though 


| she herself might have bettered the book, it is hard to 
see how anyone else could. 





Twenty Years After. 
It does not take long for legend to gather round the past. 
Mr. R. H: Morrram discovered in his latest visit to the 
battlefields that his Flemish driver was anxious to show 


him what he called the Monument to the Egyptians 
turned out to be a monolith, by the side of the Menin 
Road, on which was engraved the crest of the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment, a Sphinx. This decided him to go over the 
old ground once more, before time had turned the War 
into something fabulous, and record what he remembered 
of the old landscape, now so completely reconstructed. 
Hence this Journey to the Western Front (BELL, 7/6), in 
which he takes us back into the “devastated area,” now 
almost entirely replaced by the cleaned and recultivated 








which | 


land, the rebuilt villages and towns of the present day. | 


He searches out the old billets; here and there he comes 
across traces of the old front-line trenches; and the sight 


brings to mind a flood of memories of the past, now twenty | 


years old. 


The author of The Spanish Farm deals with | 


the Second Army in the Salient, the First Army in the | 


industrial district of the Lys valley, the Third round about 
Arras, the Fourth on the Somme, and the Fifth in Santerre 
—all in due order—and makes out of his record a story that 
must be of supreme interest for all who fought there. As 
end-papers are printed two sketch maps covering the 
ground from Passchendaele to St. Quentin, and there are 
twelve illustrations selected from the Photographic Section 
of the Imperial War Museum. I do not know whether his 
book will induce others to explore the same ground, but 
it should certainly be useful to the future historian. 





Morisco-Spanish Underworld. 
Dr. Wavrer Srarxte’s third volume of wanderings 
this time over Barbary, Andalusia and La Mancha—is, to 
my mind, the best of the three. True, it discloses even 


greater depths of squalor; but dung-hills so rich in pearls of 
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| melody and folk-lore cannot be left 
unraked. Moreover, as Dr. STaARKIE 
points out, as between the primitive 
stenches he encounters and the poison- 
gas and antiseptics of progress there is 
the difference between human nature 
and sophistication and (in the long run) 
between freedom and slavery. Who 
wants to hear flamenco in a music-hall ? 
It is our wanderer’s determination 
to discover traditional music where the 
audience is part of the performance and 
the performance part of their life that 
takes him into the brothels of Tetuan 
and Granada, among the Romany cave- 
dwellers of Gnadix, earns him an en- 
gagement in a circus and a reception 
as an itinerant fiddler by Spaniards 
from Algeciras to Quintanar. It is his 
friends the Romany who usher Don 
Gypsy (MuRRAY, 10/6) on his way; yet 
he meets other entertainment as gentle 
as that of the old guardia on the 
Guadelvin—perhaps the happiest en- 
counter of a delightfully human book 
Enter a Camel. 

It may seem odd to suggest that 
Lord Berners has not made the most 
of The Camel (ConstTaBue, 6/-) which 
he causes to intrude on the peaceful 
life of the village of Slumbermere ; for 
the animal could hardly have stirred 
‘up more trouble than it did stir up. 
After preparing the way, as it were, 
by a few trivial but effective thefts, it 
ends the little book by being respon- 
sible for a murder, a suicide and the 
disappearance—which the villagers 
must always have found just as in- 
explicable—of the Vicar’s wife. It 
seems to me less in matter than in 
manner that Lord Berners has fallen 
short of the ideal. This book has been 
compared with the early work of Mr. 
Daviv Garner, but I imagine the 
author was more influenced by the 
more precious and less important little 
novels of Mr. Ropert NatHan; and 
the story is not quite carefully enough 
done to come well out of such com- 





‘* Now ISN'T THAT JUST TOO CUTE THE WAY THAT LITTLE OLD CHURCH HAS 
BEEN LOCATED RIGHT AT THE END OF your vista! 








risons. Bits of it could hardly bb === 
etter; and that makes all the more obtrusive the occasions 
on which the author has taken the nearest phrase to hand 
instead of seeking for anew one. A fantastic story depends 
very much on style, and though there are many moments 
of quiet joy here for the attentive reader, there are also 
moments when he knows he would be feeling quiet joy if 
only the author had made more of an effort to give it him. 





If Riches Increase. 

Most of us whose speech is unhampered by prenatal 
silver spoons have sometimes wondered what we should do 
if suddenly dowered with great riches. Maraery MAITLAND 
Davipson, in Town Mice (Ducxwortn, 7/6), boldly gives 
her heroine, a country doctor’s wife, five hundred thousand 
pounds and invites her readers to sit back and watch 
developments. Cicely seemed to me to have such a 
pleasant lot, with an admirable husband and charming 








home, and her delightful mother 


and family at hand, that | 





mere money might have meant nothing to her; but she | 


hungered for the gay life and found it among a crowd of | 


harpies and in the arms of a philandering middle-aged 
vans Meanwhile her sister, Anne, running away from 
an unhappy love-affair, embarked on a marriage with a 
very modern young man, which his death a week later saved 
from disaster ; 
died, indirectly through Cicely’s wealth. Mrs. MAITLAND 
Davipson has drawn a grim picture of a certain aspect of 
London Society, and, letting her heroine gain nothing from 
her money save experience, has left me quite unenvious. 


A Cheat from Inside. 

Although readers of any fastidiousness will feel inclined 
to fling aside J’d do it Again (SecxeEr, 7/6) for the coarse- 
ness of several scenes which have little bearing on the story, 


and Colin, their consumptive brother, | 
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they will find, if they persevere, that Mr. Frank TILsLEey 
has discovered an original theme and treated it cleverly. 
A London clerk, of easy integrity but not naturally dis- 
honest, holds a trusted position in an office which is sailing 
sc close to the commercial wind that its profits are enormous. 
Recently married to a young wife whose ambitions are 
clothed in silk and mink, he finds his three pounds a week 
not only inadequate but intolerable, since he knows that 
his predecessor earned five ; and when his request for five is 
rejected with af : 
sneer by his be- 
jewelled employer 
he deliberately em- 
barks on a course 
of petty fraud from 
which he draws the 
two pounds he feels 
_ to be morally his. 
His wife never 
guesses whence 
it comes, and 
the story ends 
neatly and unex- 
pectedly. It is 
written in the first 
person in the 
clerk’s own lan- 
guage, and often 
ungrammatically. 
_ But its rough vivid 
style goes further 
than any psycho- 
logical jargon in 
deseribing the 
changing mental 
processes of the 
subjectas his plans 
succeed, and the 
subtle differences 
in his wife’s atti- 
tude towards him 
which two small 
pounds effect. A 
rather remarkable 
book. 
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Naves and Apses. 

During the gen- 
eration following 
the Battle of Hast- 
ings the Norman 
invaders of Eng- 
land laid down the 
plans of seventeen 
noble cathedrals. 
After the Great 








Pnasks ra see says, “without 





“"VANTAGE OUT, DARN IT!— 


the proper touch of scorn for the caitifis who destroy to 
“restore” or who import pseudo-classical horrors into 
English landscapes, but is tolerant of honest effort, however 
expressed. For those of us who are a little weak in our 
clerestories, our corbels, podiums and modillions, he adds a 
useful enough glossary. 


Expert Advice. 
“First-class cricket cannot live,” Mr. R. E. 8. Wyarr, 








some measure of 
popular support,” 
and, anxious about 
the future of the 
game, he has writ- 
ten The Ins and 
Outs of Cricket 
(BELL, 7/6) with 
the laudable inten- 
tion of enlisting 
the sympathy and 
increasing the in- 
terest of specta- 
tors. No cricketer 


the burden and 
the heat of the day 
more frequently 
than Mr. Wyatt; 
no one hasdevoted 
more time to 
cricket. And what 
seems to me to be 
the most valuable 
part of his book is 
not derived from 


during the last | 
| 
years has borne | 


Z 
Lo 





his viewsabout the 
future but from his 
greatexperience on | 
the field of play. | 
Captains,especially 
school - captains, 
will be wantonly | 

: %; | 
remiss if they fail | 
to study the dia- 
grams which are 
soabundantly pro- 
vided. Mr.Wyatt 
is no controver- 
sialist, but his 
opinion on various 
points, such as the 
size of grounds, 


AND ’ERE COMES THE 5,15.” the selection of 








Fire of London six hundred years later, Sir CurisTorHER 
Wren had ahand in the rebuilding of no fewer than fifty-three 
City churches. From the pillars of Gloucester and Durham, 
through all intervening ebb and flow of reaction and in- 
spiration, to the dome of St. Paul’s, Mr. T. D. Arxrnson 
follows the development of the English sense of beauty 
expressed in stone, and he traces the pure strains of Grecian 
and Roman and Byzantine ancestry even into the marvel- 
lous hybrids of the present day. In A Key to English 
Architecture (Buackie, 5/-) he refuses to be ruled by 
arbitrary “periods.” For him even Gothic architecture is 
not a AO seers without origin or continuation, but is 
linked with forerunner and successor. Mr. ATKINSON has 








captains and so 
forth, is frankly expressed and will doubtless receive the 
attention of those who control our national game. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 


Tue Exhibition of the Original work of Living Punch 
Artists will be on view at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, E.1, 
from June 19th to July 25th. 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient will be on view at the Public 
Library, Bootle, until July 18th. 

Admission to both of these Exhibitions is free, and no 





tickets are required. 
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Owrne to a sudden indis- 
position on the part of his 
wife, a country squire has 
been asked to deputise at a 
forthcoming fs - party. 
Her féte is in his hands. 

K. ESe 

“ Although only one coun- 
try separates them, there is 
all the difference in the world 
between Germans and Rus- 
sians,” says a political writer. 
They are, in fact, several Poles 
apart. i a 


A film star says that he is 


of war to end rumours of 
war ? 
ok ¢ 


Our fashion correspondent 
reports that nearly all the 
shirts put on the Gers at 
Ascot were in pastel shades, 
with double cuffs. 


2 


The Chinese civil war be- 
tween North and South is 
believed to have been post- 
poned until arrangements 
can be made for the at- 
tendance of a_ Selection 
Committee, there being some 


anxious to add to his collection of foreign 

coins. How different from owners of cigar- 
nea 

ette machines! ees 


A wealthy American is reported to have 
recently paid a colossal sum for an old 
English bed. In fairness to the proprietor, 
however, we should explain that it did in- 
clude breakfast as well. 


We & 
“Something new in cubist circles,” says an 
item. Whirls that Evotip never knew. 


ee 


A would-be novelist who complains of loss 
of inspiration is assured that most writers 
have to persevere long after they have lost 
all pleasure in their work. Where they score 
over their readers is of course in having some 

' 
to lose! ak ome 


In Germany an irate lady hurled a custard at the rent- 
collector. He accepted it with philosophy as a trifle on 


account, 
- 2: 2 


“Among cannibals,” says a traveller, ‘the women-folk 
are usually very sociable.” A chieftain’s wife seldom objects 
when her husband brings somebody unexpectedly home for 


dinner. 
ENG a 


A German in London has observed that English is the 


he pinch his? 


talk of a challenge round. 


x * * 

There are indications that the B.B.C. is 
about to try the experiment of giving listeners 
what they themselves think they think they 
want, instead of what the B.B.C. thinks 
they think they think they want. 


x** * 


A campaign has been launched urging 
people to be kinder to insects. Oh, but 
honestly, we often pat gnats on the back. 


x * * 


According to a nature-writer, frogs have a 
better hearing than most people imagine. 
We must be more careful what we say about 


frogs. kk * 


“To obtain the best blooms, dahlias should 
be pinched,” says a gardener. Where did 


xe 


A doctor says that if you walk ten miles every day 
you will never have a cold. A pity, really, as a good | 
rousing cold now and again 
would just about vary the 
monotony nicely. 


ee 
One great secret of beauty, 








VOL, Cxe, 








only language in the world that can be spoken with a pipe 


in the mouth. And American, 
he might have added, with 
an unlighted cigar. 


x * *& 


A Hollywood film actress 
at a garden-party threw 
sugar at her rival. She 
wanted her r-r-r-revenge 
to be sweet. 

x *« * 

The last war, as we were 
often told, was a war to end 
war. Can it be possible that 
the rumours of war we now 
suffer from are rumours 


t 





says a woman-writer, is never 
to sitdown. “Pray take this 
strap, Madam; I prefer to 


sit. e “+ 


“In these hard times 
market-gardeners need plenty 
of grit,” we read. Then 
why on earth do they 
give so much away on their 
lettuces ! 

Rk Se 

“A thirsty man cannot 
measure the value of water 
in terms of gold,” says 
a writer. Unless it’s in 
quartz. 


Dp 


y) 





me 
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The Bogchester Chronicles. 


An Epic Film. 

“Wuat is this, Meadows—a letter from the ‘Black 
Swan’? Strange, Meadows, very strange. 

“ Ah, but this is most gratifying! It is from the producer 
of the film. Come, come, Meadows! You are not going to 
tell me that you have heard oye | of the film company 
now visiting Bogchester? If you more interest in the 
affairs of the neighbourhood you would know that they 
have already started work on Millicent Mainwaring’s 
Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness—perhaps Bogchester’s 
finest gift to English literature. And if, as I suspect, you 
have not even read this great work, I suggest that you 
borrow it from the library and spend next Saturday after- 
noon in giving it your closest attention. For it is possible 
that even you will be invited to co-operate in the recording 
of this epic of Bogchester life. 

“ As you see, I have already been invited. This morning 
they are taking the market scene of Thou Shalt Not Bear 
False Witness, in which, as you will discover on Saturday, 
Gwendoline is falsely accused of hawking fish without a 
licence. In this courteous letter the producer asks for the 
help of the more distinguished residents of the district to 
represent the upper classes in the market-day crowds. He 


| is evidently a man of some discernment, for certainly no one 


will be able to enter into the spirit of the book more 


| adequately than myself. Fetch me my hat and coat, 


| Meadows—the old one with the fur collar. 


I will carry 


| the gold-mounted cane and a pair of lavender gloves.” 





Tue PERFORMERS ASSEMBLE. 


Indeed, when I reach the market-place it is clear to me 
that I am the only member of the district who has exactly 








777. 
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“Sim GEORGE HAS BEEN INDUCED TO PRESIDE 
AT A QUACK MEDICINE STALL.” 


hit off the appropriate costume for this scene. Sir George, 


with vague memories of the business attire worn during his 
youth, has appeared in a frock-coat and top-hat. Not 


without many indignant protests he has been induced to 


) ses J at a quack-medicine stall bearing above it the 


nd: “Professor Jones, Late of Harley Street.” Mrs. 
Gloop is wearing a magnificently-flowered tea-gown; but 
Miss Stiggins is in tweeds. Only Captain Featherstonehaugh 
appears to have made no effort at all. He is dressed in a 


apeless pair of flannel trousers and a filthy old coat. 


“Well, it’s what I wear on market days, isn’t it?” he 
replies aggressively to my well-intentioned rebuke. 
eanwhile the producer has mounted the steps of the 
“Black Swan’”’ and is now starting to address the crowd, 
which consists in the main of professional actors reinforced 
by the people of Bogchester. He describes in outline the 
forthcoming scene from T'hou Shalt Not Bear False Witness 
—which for film purposes has been rechristened Her 
Rustic Romeo—and goes on to explain the attitude which 
must be adopted by the crowd. They must not forget, he 
says, that Gwendoline, played by that famous actress 
Miss April Flower, is a stranger in their midst, the daughter 





WHAT'S BITTEN THIS GUY?’ SAYS 
Miss Flower.” 


“ ‘Say, 








of a man whose name is already a byword in the town. | 
They must express nothing but hostility towards her, and | 
the professional actors will register vindictive pleasure | 


when she is arrested by the police. 


An UNNECESSARY ADDITION. 


He then goes on to add some singularly ill-judged remarks. 
One of the great features of the book, he says, is the servile 
respect shown by the people of Bogchester for the land- 
owners of the district. Times may have changed since 


the book was written, but the crowd must remember to | 
show extreme deference to those ladies and gentlemen who | 


are representing the landowners. 
I feel it is a pity that the producer did not consult me 
beforehand. I could have told him at once that a proper 


respect for the upper classes is still deeply rooted in the | 


Bogchester soil. His remarks are not only unnecessary 
but they give an opportunity to certain deplorable elements 
in the crowd to express themselves with various vulgar 
guffaws, which erroneously suggest a very different state of 
affairs. 

Some excuse for them, however, might be found when 
the action begins—with a general scene of the market-place. 
Captain Featherstonehaugh, over-acting in a ridiculous 
manner, struts delightedly about the square exercising his 
unwonted authority, waving people out of his way and 
acknowledging their deferential salutes in an altogether 
overbearing manner. For my own part, I am content to 
move quietly and slowly among the stalls in the company 
of Mrs. Gloop, nodding cordially to acquaintances in 
passing—a polished performance which will, doubtless, not 
pass unnoticed when the film is completed. A few more 
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shots follow and then, towards mid-day, there comes the 
taking of the big scene—the arrest of Gwendoline. Miss 
April Flower a and takes up her at one of 
the stalls, while we of the crowd gather in the background 
registering disapproval. 

Deerty Movine. 

There is no need for me to describe in detail this moving 
scene from Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness, which must 
already be engraved on the hearts of so many readers. It 
is cient to say that Miss Flower gives an exquisite 
and touching ering of the part, and by the time the 
harsh and fateful words of the police-sergeant, ‘‘ You come 
along o’ me!” ring out, we in the crowd are having to work 
hard to conceal the sympathy we feel. 

Not so Captain Featherstonehaugh, however. For some 
time he has been content to stride aggressively up and 
down the market-place, completely unaware of the progress 
of the film and of the fact that his own small part in it has 
long ago terminated. Now, however, seeing a crowd in 
the corner of the square, he wanders aimlessly over to 
investigate and arrives at the point where the shrinking 
Gwendoline is being brutally handcuffed by the Sergeant. 

“Poor little girl!” he calls out loudly. “What’s she done 
wrong, I'd like to know? Here, Sergeant, I'll pay her fine 
for her or whatever it is. Out of the way there!” 

And with these words he plunges through the crowd, 
despite their efforts to restrain him, and confronts the 
Sergeant in a menacing attitude. 

“Say,” cries Miss Flower, turning in exasperation to the 
crowd, “what’s bitten this guy anyway?” 

There is now a pause in the performance, while many 
voices are raised to explain to the Captain the ridiculous 
nature of his interruption. But the Captain is quite 
unabashed. 





“Mrs. GLOOP INTRODUCES ME TO 
Miss Flower.” 


“That’s all right,” he says, ogling Miss Flower in what 
no doubt he considers a very fascinating manner—‘“that’s 
quite all right. I just wanted to see that no one was being 
unkind to this little girl here. That wouldn't do at all, 
you know. No, we can’t have that in Bogchester.” 

And with this he retires ungracefully into the crowd to 
watch with deep interest and occasional sympathetic 
remarks the retaking of the scene he has just spoilt. 


A Courtgovs SuccEstion. 
The producer now announces that the work is finished 


for the morning. He thanks the crowd for their co- 
operation and is good enough to say that no other crowd 
in England could have reproduced so exactly the buccolic 
lack of expression necessary in this film. 

As we disperse it occurs to me that Miss Flower might 
welcome the chance of seeing more of a neighbourhood 
which she has obviously studied so deeply, and I hurry 
over to the producer to suggest that he might like to 
introduce me. I have, however, already been forestalled 
by Mrs. Gloop, who is anxious to know if Miss Flower is 
interested in needlework. The Women’s Institute is 
holding an exhibition of work and she would be most 
grateful if Miss Flower could attend to open it. “Tell 
the old dears I'll be there,” says Miss Flower. “That's 
the first bit of gay life I’ve heard of in this town.” 

At this point I press forward, and Mrs. Gloop introduces 
me as someone whom she is sure Miss Flower would like 
to know. 

“Pleased to meet you,” says Miss Flower. 

“No, no, the pleasure is mine.” 

“Have it your own way, if you want to.” 

I tactfully suggest that I should be most happy to show 
Miss Flower the objects of interest in the Bogchester 
district. There is, for example, the fine Norman parish 
church, and the unique collection of fossils assembled by 
the Archxological Society. 

“Well, I don’t know,” says Miss Flower cordially; ‘I 
should have thought the collection of fossils we have seen 
this morning was almost unique.” 


Uncoutnu INTERLUDE. 


But this interesting discussion is cut short in a most 
unwelcome manner. Pushing his way forward with un- 
warrantable rudeness, Captain Featherstonehaugh bursts 
into our midst. ‘Well, if I’d been you, Gwendoline,” he 
bawls, “I’d have given that policeman a sock on the 
nose. That’s the way to treat them.” 

“Do they really allow him about loose?” asks Miss 
Flower, turning to me for assistance. But the Captain 
blunders on. 

“Yes, they let me out to-day to see the hulking great 
policeman arrest the poor little girl who only wanted to 
earn her own living. Thought it would improve my mind; 
and so it did. And now I have come to take the poor little 
girl out to lunch.” 

“Miss Flower,” I remark acidly, “wishes to be shown 
the parish church—by myself.” 

“Oh no she doesn’t,” retorts the Captain. ‘She wants 
to come to lunch with me. I’m going to tell her how to 
treat policemen.” 

“Kindly do not interrupt Miss Flower when she wishes 
to speak to me.” 

“And kindly go off and look at your parish church by 
yourself, if you’ve got to.” 

“Please remember your manners in the presence of a 
ady.” 

Most unfortunately during this ridiculous argument Miss 
Flower has been called away for some reason or another, 
and I turn round to find she has disap Later I 
learn that the company has now decided to finish the film 
in the studio and is departing thisevening. So the Captain 
is entirely responsible for depriving Miss Flower of her one 
chance of seeing the beauties of Bogchester. 

Nevertheless, while sympathising with her disappoint- 
ment, I cannot help feeling that it is perhaps as well that 
the company is leaving. Its presence has a far too 
unsettling effect on the more excitable members of the 
district. H. W. M. 
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“ArrerR you, SIR, WITH THE CosMIC RAYS!” 











The Cuckoo. 


UnTIL we bought the Mostyn-Moan 
last week, Edith and I had never really 
owned a car. There had from time to 
time been a sort of something in the 
garage with four wheels and a couple 
of axles, but nothing that we could go 
out in during daylight and really pre- 
tend wasacar. But the Mostyn-Moan 
is new and shiny—the sort of car one 
leaves drawn up outside one’s house in 
a careless and nonchalant manner. 

I met a fellow at the club and told 
him what a marvellous car I had got. 
He said he had not seen one of the 
new Mostyn-Moans, and asked me a lot 
of rather personal questions about its 
entrails. 

“How many cylinders?” he asked. 

“TI haven’t counted them,” I con- 
fessed, “but I should think there are 
dozens. I just peeped inside the bonnet 
and it seemed to be absolutely infested 
with cylinders.” 

“I don’t think you know what a 
cylinder is,” he said suspiciously. 

Perhaps not,” I admitted; ‘ Angus 
McHiggins looks after that sort of 
detail. But I know that the Mostyn- 
Moan has a Synchromesh Hydraulic 








Carburettor, or something like that. 
You must pop down on Saturday and 
count the cylinders for yourself.” 

He said that he would, and on the 
Saturday I hurried home early to be in 
time to greet him. I had told him what 
a beautiful car it was to look at, but 
when I arrived home I wished I hadn't. 
The Mostyn-Moan was standing in the 
road outside the house, covered from 
top to bottom with mud. All the 
beautiful paint and shiny metal-work 
was hidden under a thick coating of 
filth. 

I went into the house to tell Edith 
with appropriate sarcasm that if she 
wanted to drive through ponds she 
might have the goodness to choose nice 
clean ponds, but she appeared to be 
out, so I went back and surveyed the 
wreck. 

It was a warm afternoon, not at all 
the weather for physical exertion, but 
after all my boasting to Beefy Cullender 
I couldn’t let him see the Mostyn-Moan 
in that state; so I changed into an old 
suit and collected a lot of rags and set 
to work. I had been slaving for twenty 
minutes when Colonel Hogg came along 
and regarded me curiously. 

“Do tell me what you are doing!” 
he said with a peculiar smile. 


“I’m cleaning the car,” I explained. 
He pondered. 
“Why?” he said. 


“Because,” I told him with heavy | 
sarcasm, “the car is dirty, as you | 


observe, and I thought that if I cleaned 
it the car wouldn’t be so dirty when 
I'd finished cleaning it as it was when 
I started cleaning it. I may be wrong. 
Judging by my progress so far, I should 
think it quite likely that I am wrong. 
But the intention is good.” 

He said that it was all very interest- 
ing, and did I mind if he just sat 
on the wall and watched ? He said that 


he thought he might pick up some 


hints. 

I went on rubbing and scraping, and 
the Colonel watched me closely, throw- 
ing a kindly word of encouragement 
and counsel from time to time. 

He sat there until the job was nearly 
finished, and then suddenly pointed 
down the road. 

“Here comes Edith,” he said, and 
showed me another Mostyn-Moan that 
had just rounded the bend. 

“Thanks awfully for cleaning my car 
for me,” said the Colonel courteously 
as he drove off. “I just parked it in 
front of your place while | went to call 
on the Vicar.” 
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Privacy. 


sightseer from a London coach told me, 
‘I have been to Ferring every Sunday for the 
I shall continue to come 
every Sunday until I see Mr. Thomas in the 
grounds.” 





This afternoon a motor-coach arrived from 
Yorkshire.” Daily Paper. 

But what sort of Britons or beasts are 
these? Where is the celebrated British 
sense of fairplay, reticence, reluctance 
to hit a man when he is down, and 
all the rest of it? And where is that 


old legendary place, the Englishman’s 
castle ! 


“Throughout the afternoon there was a 
stream of cars to Ferring. The beach was 
packed with sightseers, who took picnic 
meals and sat eating them at the end of Mr. 
Thomas's garden within full view of the 


| house.” 





The victim, I suppose, may think 
| himself lucky that there were not Auto- 
_ giro Excursions, enabling the ghoulish, 

the bat-witted and malignant to hover 
_ over the house and peer down the 
chimney. 
| It is time that we had a Law for the 
| Defence of Privacy. If a citizen is sus- 
pected of “loitering with intent to com- 
mit a felony” he can be whisked away 
by a constable without a warrant. We 
may soon have to grant the same sort 
of powers in a case of mass-loitering 
with intent to commit a breach of 
taste or a private nuisance. The law is 
vigilant and firm to protect property 
or to prevent the obstruction of 
| traffic. If anyone, for example, had 
_ held up that “stream of cars’’ for so 
much as two minutes, grim things 
_ would have happened to him. There is 
| no good reason why Privacy should 
not be as well protected as Property 
or Traffic. 


The moment is opportune. I have 
been writing about the reform of the 
law of libel for many years; and at last 

_ the “serious” people are beginning to 
| think about it. A draft Bill has been 
| publicly discussed, good, so far as it 
_ goes. It would discourage the bringing 
of “gold-digging’’ or semi-black- 
mailing complaints of libel against the 
Press. It does not go far enough: it 
does little for example, to relieve the 
particular grievances of authors; and 
one legislator, at least, could not sup- 
port a measure which left Grub Street 
defenceless at so many points. But 
that by the way. 


The Bill that, except in 
certain cases, the plaintiff in a libel 
action must prove “actual dar age”’; 
| and the basic assumption is that unless 





one can prove material damage or loss 
of professional or sexual reputation one 
has no right to complain of what is 
publicly said about him (or her). All 
very well, if you are dealing with a 


uine, essional, gold -digging 
laintiff But might it not take us a 


ittle too far along the path of freedom ? 

It may be that we have gone too far 
already. Is it never the case that a 
man may justifiably complain of things 
which are said about him, though every 
word is true and none of it is libellous? 
It is not libellous to say that Mr. —— 
has taken a house at ——, that he 
wishes to remain there in quiet 
seclusion, but that it is easy to see into 
the garden from the road. It is not 
libellous, but it is heartless and cruel, 
and, by every decent standard, 
offensive. 

We now condemn the coach-loads 
of peeping asses: and soon—when they 
have ceased to be ‘““news’’—the daily 
papers will condemn them too. But 
who began it? Who thought it im- 
portant to publish photographs of a 
certain house? Who printed the kind 
cartoons with that house in the back- 
ground’ Who sends those clouds of 
reporters (and they can but do as they 
are told) to infest the door-steps 
of bereaved families or citizens in 
trouble? Who announces that ‘ Mrs. 
is most anxious that her where- 
abouts shall remain secret. She is 
here at the Splendid Hotel”? The very 
people who complain that the “ Free- 
dom of the Press” is being foully 
diminished by the law which permits 
the bringing of bogus libel actions. 

They may be right. But the Free- 
dom of the Person is important too. 
The citizen who can, technically, com- 
plain of libel, and obtain damages 
where no damage has been done, may 
have too great rights—I am not sure. 
But the citizen who cannot complain 
of libel—as in the preceding paragraph 
—who can only say that his private 
life and feelings have been cruelly 
sacrificed to the great god ‘‘ News,” has 
neither right nor remedy. 





And so I suggest a reasonable com- 
— Let the “Freedom of the 
” (which, by the way, is not 
recognised by the British Constitution, 
and never has been) be protected, 
where proper, from the heartless private 
citizen in the domain of libel. But let 
a new right, the Right of Privacy, be 
erected and protected by the same 
measure. 

It would not be an absolute right: 
that would make things too difficult. 
It could only be insisted upon, per- 
haps, after notice, and only enforced 
at law upon the fiat of the Attorney- 


General. But it should be there 
in the background: so that at last 
the harassed victim could say, “This 
is a gross invasion of my private life; 
and if I cannot repel it I will punish it. 
Therefore let these reporters disap- 
pear from my door: and let these 
garden-gazers be dispersed as common 
loiterers.” If this can be represented 
as a dangerous curtailment of freedom 
I shall be sorry, but I shall be surprised. 


And there is another thing. I have 
recently learned (expensively, from 
“ecounsel”’) that no Briton has any 
rights in his own name. That is, he 
cannot complain (unless anything libel- 
lous is said) of the use of his name in 
the advertisement columns or anywhere 
else. 


“THe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
usgs —— SoaP”’ his Grace would have 
no remedy (supposing the assertion to 
be true). A certain famous amateur 
golfer was only successful in a suit 
about a similar affair because he was 
able to show that the advertisement 
complained of might throw doubts 
upon his status as an amateur golfer. 
All this is odd. It is fair to add that 
most advertisers carefully avoid such 
offences, since good taste must be part 


If an aeroplane were to pass | 
across London towing the message that 








of their appeal. But queer things have | 
happened, and may happen again, and | 


here is another point for those who 
frame the new Law of Defamation and 
Privacy. 


Who is to do that? In the old days 
one would have said ‘‘The Govern- 
ment.” But some of the questions to 
be answered will be difficult and even 


“controversial ’’: so we must not expect | 


anything from the Home Office yet. 


Meanwhile, I hear that there are many | 


great brains not wholly occupied at the 


Temple to-day, and I suggest that my | 


much more learned brethren direct 
their minds to this novel but not un- 
English conception—the Right of 
Privacy. A. P.H. 


First-Class Colours for Aeronautics. 


“Her happiness was complete when she 
realised how pleased he would be to hear 
she had passed her examination with flying | 


honours.”-—Woman's Paper. 





War Horrors Revived. 
“Reference was made at the monthly 


meeting of the Central Council of the London | 


Association to a scheme for inaugurating 4 

mutual organization to deal with the waste 

fat and bones of members of the Association. 
Meat Trade Paper. 





“Under your pert little swing-back jacket 
you wear a gingham blouse, 12/6 (all colours) 
and a bowler hat of gummed string.”—Adtt. 


Doesn't it tickle ? 
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“Since nature,” said Monsieur Paul, 
“has provided for every poison its 
anti-toxin and many diseases are now 
cured by the appropriate inoculation, 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that there must also exist an antidote 
which will allay the malady of love. 
Such, at all events, is the view of my 
friend Monsieur Bourdon. 

“This Monsieur Bourdon has a son 
called Jules, who is of a disposition 
excessively romantic. And instead of 
accepting as his bride the daughter of 
a rich neighbour whom his father has 
selected for him, he has set his mind 
upon a little dancer who has no fortune 
save her pretty face. The thought of 
this deplorable mésalliance naturally 
causes his father grave concern. In 
vain he warns his son of the rigours of 
love in a cottage. With useless elo- 
quence he insists that a girl who can 
dance cannot necessarily cook, and 
that a pretty face does not inevitably 
imply an equable temper. With the 
pig-headedness of a lover Jules persists 
in his romantic dreams, and Monsieur 
Bourdon is at his wits’ end. 

“And then suddenly one day the 
affair reaches its climax. The young 
Jules comes to mein the little restaurant 
in the Rue St. Honoré of which I am 
at that time proprietor. He tells me 
with emotion that he will bring a lady 
to dine with him that evening. He 
reserves a table for two at eight o'clock 
and he begs me to prepare a repast 
such as will be conducive to the ex- 
pression of love. 

“As soon as he has gone I impart 
this grave news to his father. Monsieur 
Bourdon is in despair. 

“* Alas!’ he cries, striking his brow, 
‘what a thing it is to be a father! 
But listen, mon ami,’ he continues 
earnestly, ‘this declaration of love 
must not take place. Something must 
be done to prevent it.’ For a time he 
thinks and then he places his hand con- 
et upon my knee. ‘If a good 
dinner,’ he says thoughtfully, ‘is a 
fitting prelude to a proposal of mar- 
riage, it must be supposed that a very 
bad dinner would have an opposite 
effect—that it would, indeed, engender 
an atmosphere so inimical to romance 
that any talk of love would become 
impossible. And since the choice of 
the repast has been left to you, it is in 
your power, my old friend, to provide 
such an antidote as will at least post- 
pone this piece of folly.’ 

“ At first my feelings as a restaurateur 
cause me to shrink this proposal 


with horror. I spread out my hands. 
I express the extremity of reluctance 
and distaste. But in the end my 
affection for my friend overcomes my 
professional sensibility. I agree, and 
it is arranged that Monsieur Bourdon 
shall conceal himself in my private 
room to witness the experiment. 

“In order to spare the feelings of 
my chef I decide myself to cook this 
dinner which is to shatter romance at a 
blow; and although such a desecration 
wrings my very heart, by the time 
that Monsieur Bourdon appears a few 
minutes before eight, I have contrived 
a meal with which LucuLius might 
have atoned for his sins. 

“Monsieur Bourdon conceals himself 
as arranged; I give certain necessary 
instructions to Charles, my waiter, and 
shortly afterwards Jules enters with 
his girl. The girl to baffle whom all 
these preparations have been made 
proves to be a very pretty girl. She is 
tall and slender and her firm chin and 
red hair suggest an intolerant disposi- 
tion and a quick temper. As I conduct 
them to their table I think with satis- 
faction that her patience is most un- 
likely to withstand the trials in store. 
But as soon as they have sat down Jules 
makes a boast which immeasurably 
improves the whole aspect of our plan. 
With untimely vanity he claims that 
he himself has most carefully selected 
all the dishes in advance, and I 
return to my desk relieved of many 
doubts. 

“Tt is now the duty of my waiter to 
take charge of the affair, but for some 
time nothing happens. Charles appears 
to be very busy with the other custo- 
mers. He bustles about among the 
tables and Jules seeks in vain to catch 
his eye. Conversation begins to flag 
and the girl grows visibly impatient. 
She taps nervously on the table with 
her fingers and I notice a heightened 
colour in her cheeks. But before the 
delay has become marked enough to 
justify Jules in leaving his place in 
order to complain to me, Charles sud- 
denly recalls his duty and brings the 
soup. 

“The soup is tepid and peppery, but 
it is not until the fish appears that 
romance receives its first serious set- 
back. This fish has that naked and 
watery look which proclaims the work 
of an mexperienced amateur, and Jules 
looks at it with repugnance. He points 
it out to Charles with gestures indicat- 
ing the extremity of distaste. Charles 
appears astonished at this discontent. 

e commends the fish. Jules persists 
in his condemnation. He becomes very 
angry. He orders Charles to summon 
the ietor. I go to the table. The 
girl does not like this publicity. She is 


biting her lip. Jules shows me the fish. 
I raise my eyebrows. 

“*I regret profoundly,’ I say, ‘that 
Monsieur is not satisfied with the fish. 
But the fish has been prepared exactly 
in accordance with the very precise 
instructions which Monsieur will re- 
member having given me this morning. 





| 


| 


Myself, I would not have advised this | 


method, but Monsieur was adamant.’ 

“Jules is baffled. He looks at me 
with fury. But he cannot well deny 
those precise instructions about which 
he has boasted. ‘There has been a 
misunderstanding,’ he mutters wretch- 
edly to the girl. ‘Shall I order a 
different fish?’ 

“The girl looks at him with con- 
tempt. ‘No,’ she says coldly, ‘it would 
take too much time. Let us have the 
next course.’ 

“The next course is the piéce de résis- 
tance. In origin it was a steak, but 
when Charles sees it he turns very pale. 
His knees knock together and his 
courage is so undermined that he dare 
hot move it from the kitchen-table. | 
decide, therefore, that I will serve this 


steak myself. Steeling my heart, I pick | 





up the tray and bear it boldly to the | 


table of Jules, while Charles stands 


with a pallid face at the kitchen-door. | 
The effect is instantaneous and even | 


more dramatic than I had hoped. Jules’ 


jaw drops and he stares at the dish with | 


horrified fascination. 
angrily to her feet. 

“*Monsieur,’ she says in icy tones, 
‘this may be your idea of a joke, but 
for me the humour begins to lose its 
freshness. You will be kind enough to 
take me home.’ 

““Joke!’ replies Jules stupidly. ‘I 
can assure you that it is far from a 
joke!’ He waves his arms helplessly. 


The girl rises 





“*Then if it is not a joke,’ cries the | 
girl in a choking voice, ‘it is evident | 
that you brought me here with the | 
intention of insulting me deliberately. | 


And that, mon petit monsieur . . .” 


“T wait to hear no more. In haste | 


I run to my private room. 


I fling | 


open the door and Monsieur Bourdon | 
emerges just in time to see his son | 


receive a resounding slap in the 
face. 

“*Voila!’ 1 ery joyfully, ‘could any- 
thing be more satisfactory’? Here 
we may see an experiment which has 
been carried out with the happiest 
results!’ 

“But the good Monsieur Bourdon 
does not embrace me with tears of 
gratitude. He stands as if transfixed, 
and then he turns to me with a loud 


groan. 

“* Alas!’ he cries, ‘what a tragic 
error is this! This girl is not the dancer 
but the daughter of my neighbour!’”’ 
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NOTES. 


MASINGLY DIFFERENT IT SEEMS A PITY THAT ALL THE MEN LOOK 80 SX40TLY ALIKE, 


WHEN ALL THE WOMEN LOOK 80 4M4 


ASCOT 
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At the Pictures. 


“Snow Boat” anp OTHERS, 

Iv ever L were to write a film, which 
seems to be extremely unlikely, I 
should, on the strength of his Show 
Boat of 1936, invite Mr. James WHALE 
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) xDOwD. 


SMILES WITHOUT A MATE. 
Captain Andy. . CaarLes WINNINGER. 
Patiae ss... ife Hevten WestLey. 


to direct it. Because he knows his 
business ; he knows what to emphasise 
and what to omit and whom to employ. 
But why he has added “of 1936” to 
the title of our old friend, I have no 
notion, unless there is to be an annual 
recrudescence. Show Boat alone would 
have been sufficient to indicate that, as 
we met them first in Epona Frerrer’s 
novel, and then in her and JERome 
Kern's musical play, the ingredients 
are here: Captain Andy the showman, 
and Parthenwa, his wife, and Magnolia 
their daughter, and Gaylord Ravenal, 
the gambler whom she married, and 
Joe the negro. 


American novels, and bably, after 
Huckleberry Finn, the best long story 
of the Mississippi; as a musical play it 
was admirable; and as a film it is ex- 
cellent too, with just enough of the 
familiar music to keep Pau, Roprson 
company in his famous “Old Man 
River” song. But although the prin- 
cipals, of whom Magnolia (Irene 
Dunne) and Gaylord (AuLAN Jones) 
are chief, handle the prominent inter- 
est, it is not they who are the most 
moving. They do as they should on 
the high road of the plot, and do it 
very well, especially perhaps Magnolia ; 
but there are bypaths too, and the 





Show Boat was one of the best of 


vivacity and energy of Captain Andy 
(CuHaRLes WINNINGER), who gets only 
small print, seemed to me to be of 
the first importance, while certain of 
the touches that make Show Boat so 
arresting and memorable are supplied 
by two or three of the minor performers, 
such as Julie the octoroon (HELEN 
Morcan), whose song about her brain- 
less lover should cause many of us to 
pay a second visit; and the variety- 
artist who befriends Magnolia and 
forces the audition; and the little 
vamper at the piano, who, directly he 
sees which way the wind is blowing, is 
on her side. These players, all behind 
the scenes of the Chicago theatre, 
seemed to me suddenly to make a 
quite ordinary but pleasant entertain- 
ment authentic. 

I was referring just now to Show Boat 
as one of the best long stories about the 
Mississippi. As I was watching the 
film I wondered what a director like 
Mr. Wate would make of one of the 
best short stories of that mammoth 
stream: The Seven Demoiselles Planta- 
tion, by Georor W. Case. He should 
look at it, for it used to be a beautiful 
and tragic thing. 


Wituiam Powe. is of course 


Wituiam PowELL—suave and soigné 
and perfectly poised, ready for all and 
equal to all—and it is absurd not to 
accept him gratefully; but none the 
less, I found his new film, The Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford, so packed with plot as often 
to be exasperating where it ought only 





\ 


\ 


\ 

\ 
THE SUSPECT. 
fee pera James GLEASON. 
Lawrence Bradford . Wiitaam Powk.. 


34>. 


toamuse. Detective-stories, probably, 
should be subjected to a very severe 
simplifying process before they reach 
the screen. In this example we have 
bewildering incidents where we should 
prefer character and the neat dry 
epigrammatic comments that WILLIAM 


PoWELL can so ingratiatingly let fall, 
Not that there are none. Far from it: 
and indeed there must once have been 
even more, for, among the photographs 
that are displayed as attractions out- 
side the Carlton Theatre, there are 
some, notably of Wii1am Powe. 
after his head has been tied up, which 





IHD. 
ARCHITECT DOES A LITTLE 
SURVEYING. 
Berre Davis. 
. . Francnotr Tone. 


Joyce Heath 
Don Bellows . . 


are no longer in the picture and which 
undoubtedly had wisecracks to accom- 





pany them. In The Ex-Mrs. Bradford | 


there may be more plot than [ like, 


but certainly there is not more of JEAN | 
Artuur, the alluring lady who is so | 


determined to marry WILLIAM PowELL | 


again and who, of course, with that 
smiling debonair fatalist, has her way. 


One of the curious occurrences in- 
cidental to the screen, and to The Ex- 
Mrs. Bradford, is the quickness with 
which a performer, after having been 
twice cracked severely over the head, 
rises unscathed from his cot; but this 
is nothing when compared with the 
lightning recovery of Joyce Heath 
(Berre Davis) in Dangerous, who, after 
deliberately driving a car at full speed 
into a tree, growing, oddly enough, in 
the middle of the road, in order to kill 
herself, or her husband, or both, is able 
the next day to attend rehearsals of 
her new play and make a great hit in it. 
Considering that we hear first the 
threat, and then the smash, and see the 
car a wreck, this total escape is too 
incredible. For the rest, the film will do, 
if only to show how well Berre Davis 
can act, and how stern and tender a 
leading man Francnot Tone can be, 
and how wet-through they can both 
get; but the end is too foolish. 
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MickEyY Mousz is to-day producing 
“Silly Symphonies” at such a speed 
that only the film-addict could keep up 
with them, and I am many behind; 
but I have seen the T'hree Little Wolves 
and can pronounce it only moderate. In 
the Three Little Pigs there was a certain 
comparatively steady movement; by 
means of a united front these very 
pink porkers progressed to victory. 
But in the new film, in which the same 
three are threatened by one big bad 
wolf and three small ones, there is 
so much rapidity, so much confusion, 
that the two pigs inside the wolves’ 
kitchen—in fact actually in the stew- 
pan over the fire—would have been 
dead long before their rescue. War 


| Disnry would lose nothing by slowing 


| down a bit. 


E. V. L. 
Lovedy Foan. 
I sine a girl unknown to fame, 
Who bears, incredible I own 


As it appears, the magic name 


Of Lovedy Foan. 


| Far from our modern dust and din 


She dwells—or anyway she should- 
Unflattered but respected in 
The neighbourhood, 


Her home a rectory—Queen Anne 
Wherein she moves with easy grace : 
Old servants and a handy man 
About the place 


Have known “Miss Lovedy”’ from a 
child 
And ask no better than to stay 
And bask for ever in her mild 
And gentle sway. 


| It is a calm sequestered spot, 


Where the untutored blackbird sings 


' And roses flourish with a lot 





Of other things; 


An ancient cedar breathes repose 
Hedges of centenarian yew 
Adorn it, with a view for those 
That like a view; 


And there she keeps her quiet state 
Content to see the long hours go, 
With now and then a village féte 
Or flower show, 


Lill some young lord will make her his 


_ While the loud bells ring out in glee ; 
hat is the sort of girl she is, 
Or ought to be. 


Sweet Lovedy Foan. In point of fact 
Whether she really lives, or where, 
Is news that hitherto L’ve lacked; 
Not that I care. 


Surroundings such as these would seem, 
Given a name like that, to fit; 

The rest is but the poet’s dream ; 

That I admit. 


Dum-Dum. 
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“MUMMY, THERE'S A STAR LEFT OVER FROM LAST NIGHT.” 

















Wife. 
A Fable. 


In a Grim hour before Dawn a 
Dramatist woke his Wife and, in a 
manner inviting Full and Frank dis- 
cussion, said that upon thinking Over 
their argument of two hours Ago, he 
was now More than half inclined to 
give his latest Apophthegm to the 
Butler in Act Three rather than to 
the Heavy Father in Act Two, as being 
More in character, 

After weighing the matter Carefully 
in her mind, his Wife made reply: ‘Is 
it the Highest Wisdom to frizzle over a 
Problem that will Ultimately solve 





itself? Unless my woman’s Instinct is | 
at Fault, the Actor-manager will Steal | 
this Apophthegm from the Butler, and | 
the Actor-manager’s wife, the Leading | 


lady, will want to Steal it from the 
Actor-manager, so that in the End this 


Apophthegm is fated, on the One hand, | 


to be Inaudible or, on the 
Fluffed. 
opinion 1 expressed when you woke 
me up at Midnight, to Wit, that by the 
time your Drama is staged this 
Apophthegm will have long since 
ceased to be Topical.” 

Moral: The Right Kind of Wife is 


as Essential to a Creative Artist as the 


Right Kind of Muse. 


Other, | 
Moreover, I am Still of the | 
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Recipient of testimonial. “ Most certainty, Harrier, ¢ 
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AND rr’S NOT MY IDEA EITHER OF A PRESENTATION MARBLE CLOCK!” 





The Latest Maltese Cross. 


[“A chicken with four legs has been hatched in Malta. 


In this perturbed and topsy-turvy time, 
When signs and wonders daily multiply, 
When virtuous readers gloat o’er tales of crime 
Unheeding of the menace of the sky, 
Strange happenings convulse the inland seas 
Where once the British Navy rode at ease. 


No more a placid and pacific lake 

Whereon eternal summer basks and smiles, 
The whole Mediterranean is awake ; 

There is no safety on her bastioned isles; 
And Malta is tumultuously agog 
At the emergence of a bird-like frog. 


Augurs of old in birds upon the wing 
Discovered omens both of bliss and bale; 
Or else they cut them up, discovering 
Secrets that turned great kings and captains pale ; 
And I have yielded to the fond temptation 
Of dabbling in the art of divination. 


What bodest thou, O fell and fearsome fow] ? 
Is it another war, or is it peace ¢- 

Athena trusted to her faithful owl, 
Rome owed her grandeur to her sacred geese, 


Healthy and energetic, 
the chest and the other pair near the tail, it hops rather in the manner of a frog.” 


with one pair of legs in the region 
British United Preas.| 
And Australasian scientists discuss 

The glories of the duck-billed platypus. 


Art thou a variant of the hippogriff, 
Or the Chimera, booming in the void, 
Designed to scare the British Lion stiff? 
Or a grim outgrowth of the School of 
FREUD, 
Bred by unholy chemists in a bottle 
And looking like a feathered axolotl ? 


I cannot tell, nor do I greatly care— 

Such problems are too difficult for me; 
Nor can I conscientiously declare, 

Had I the choice, whether I’d sooner be 
A four-legged chick of the batrachian breed 
Or change into a three-legged centipede 


Let Corsica cling to her old vendetta, 
Rhodes of her great Colossus proudly 
boast, 

But Malta, linked with Gozo and Valetta, 
May fairly claim to rule the hybrid roast, 
Having produced, in this tremendous tweeny, 

A monster more malign than Musso.in1. 


0 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 


| Monday, June 15th.—Commons: Finance 


Bill taken in Committee. 


Tuesday, June 16th.—Lords: Education 
Bill read a Second Time. 


THE 


ROAD FUND. ¥ 


BORN 1/909 


CHIEF MOURNER. 
Miss Megan Lloyd George. 
POOR BROTHER!” 


* ALAS, MY 


Commons: Finance Bill in Com- 
mittee. 
Wednesday, June 17th.—Lords: Debate 
on the Reading of Speeches. 
Commons: Finance Bill taken in 
Committee. 


Monday, June 15th.—Mr. Even had 
the sympathy of the House when he 
was heckled this afternoon by Members 
who wanted to know what really was 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to Sanctions after Mr. CHAMBERLAIN S$ 
speech to the 1900 Club; and he pro- 
mised to make an official statement in 


_ next Thursday's debate on Foreign 
| Affairs. 


Major Tryon’s announcement that 
a mobile post-office was under con- 
struction, consisting of a trailer- 
caravan towed by a motor-tractor, 
which would provide full telephone 
and telegraph facilities at special 
events such as agricultural shows, 
raised hopes that there will soon be a 
fleet of these creatures on the roads 
flaunting the exhortation, “Stop Me 
and Send One.” 

The accredited representative of 
Abyssinia to the Court of St. James is 
still Dr. Martin, Mr. Even told Miss 
RatuBong. Rome, though he did not 
say so, has doubtless made ready its 





plans for Dr. Marttn’s retirement ; and 
now that native titles are being dis- 
tributed amongst the triumphant Gas- 
men there should be no difficulty in 
finding a Marquis of Wal-Wal or a 
Count of Awash who would consider 
the post. 

Mr. Day only asked five questions. 

Later the House took the Finance 
Bill in Committee, and Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN caused considerable disappoint- 
ment by his refusal, which he admitted 
was reluctant, to accept Mr. TINKER’s 
amendment to give income-tax relief 
in respect of children serving a technical 
apprenticeship. 

Tuesday, June 16th—The exemp- 
tions allowed in the Government's 
Education Bill (which raises the school- 
age from fourteen to fifteen) were 
thought by some Members of the 
Commons to defeat its purpose; and 
in the Lords this afternoon Lord 
SANDERSON described it caustically as 
an “Exemption from Education Bill.” 
The Primate said that he felt sym- 
pathy with this point of view, since it 
seemed likely that one out of every 
two children would be exempt. 

Lord Gatnrorp had hopes of the 
Bill, believing that the safeguards in- 
serted by the Commons would prevent 
abuse of the exemptions; Lord Frrz- 
ALAN expressed the doubts of the 
toman Catholic Church, but he said 
he was confident that it would do its 


& 





Pyramus (Lord Snell). 

“Q watt! O SWEET AND LOVELY WALL!” 
“4 Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
Act V., Se. 1. 
{During the debate on the reading of 
speeches Lord SNELL compared addressing 
the House of Lords with “speaking to a 

dead wall of countenances.” | 





best to work the Bill; Lord Ponsonsy 
was sarcastic, and for the Government, 
Lord Hatirax did his best to soothe 
the uneasy. 

At Question-time 


Mr. Hatt, Sir 


Percy Harris and Mr. Lansavry in- 
sisted that more notice should be taken 
of the increase of insulting behaviour 
of Fascists towards Jews all over the 
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I’M ALL FOR THE JOB- 


Leander 
“Rient-o! 
1s, AS SOON AS I’VE TACKLED THIS HELLEs- 
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PONT BUSINESS 


Lorp STANHOPE. 


East-End, and Mr. Lioyp promised 
the further consideration of the Home 
Office. If every decent member of the 
public were to utter a loud laugh every 
time he saw a black-shirt, the ridiculous 
movement would quickly die out. 

Mr. Day only asked five questions. 

The clauses in the Finance Bill which 
were designed to checkmate tax-dodging 
trusts are worded with such staggering 
complexity that the effort to make them 
clear to the House is obviously ageing 
the CHancettor and Mr. W. §8. 
Morrison. 

Discussion of the Treasury's appro- 
priation of the Road Fund brought 
Miss Lioyp Grorce to her feet to 
mourn what had been, as Mr. Epe 
pointed out, another child of the same 
distinguished parent. 

Wednesday, June 17th.—Their Lord- 


. es | 
ships spent an entertaining afternoon 
discussing Lord Crawrorp’s motion | 


that the growing practice of reading 
speeches was alien to the custom of the 


House and injurious to the conduct of | 


its debates. 
With real humour Lord 
described the sensations of a Socialist 


| 
| 
| 
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SNELL | 
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TIME SINCE CHRISTMAS THE FOOL HAS DELIVERED THE WRONG SUNDAY PAPER.” 








peer on first running the gauntlet of the 
Upper House, where the sound of his 
own voice made him feel almost like 
brawling in church. He said that it 
was by far the most difficult assembly 
he had ever addressed, on account of 
the boredom and resignation of the 


| audience; he believed the ideal to aim 


_ at was a perfectly prepared speech de- 


livered to an audience which was awake. 
Lord Morristonk modestly recalled 
how he himself had introduced the 
Army Estimates without a single note 

| and without a single mistake. Lord 
| HaLivrax agreed that it would be a 
| tragedy if the House were to degenerate 
into a Prize-Essay Society, but he 
pointed out that many classic orators, 

| such as Bourke and SHerman, had 
_ read their speeches, and he asked, per- 
| tinently, where notes ceased and the 
| written speech began. The great 
| phrase of the new peer, asked what 
| he thought of speaking in the Lords 
| after the Commons: “It is like ad- 
dressing tombstones by torchlight!” 
was recounted by Lord Mip.eron. 
The motion was carried, and it will be 
interesting to observe its effects, if any. 

In the Commons the Finance Bill 
went a stage further on its desiccated 
path. 

Thursday, June 18th.—A packed and 
excited House of Commons heard Mr. 
EpEN proclaim the doom of Sanctions 
this afternoon. Strong Mediterranean 





defences, renewed friendship with 
Germany and a great effort in Septem- 
ber to revise the League on the lines 
of the lessons of the last year are in 
essence to be the main channels of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. EpEn’s own phrase: “If we cling 





OUR BACK-BENCH WHO'S WHO. 
The holes 

In Mr. F. O. Roserts’ armour are bowls. 
Naturally one also mentions 

He's been MINISTER oF PENSIONS. 


to a course after the objective has 
become unattainable we may lose the 
greater end for which we are working 
—to keep peace,” fairly summed up 
his attitude. He reminded his audience 
that the British Government has taken 
the lead every time at Geneva, and it 


was therefore up to them to take the | 


lead again when it was clear that 
Sanctions had failed and that their con- 
tinuation would endanger the League 
front, still well-ordered. In regard to 
Germany, Mr. EDEN said that a state- 
ment from her that she would respect 
the existing territorial and _ political 
status in Europe would be the signal 
for a return of European confidence. 
Italy he scarcely mentioned. 

Mr. Greenwoop followed in his 
usual bitter vein, but his effects were 
eclipsed by Mr. LLoyp GEorGE, who, 
with all his old dash and fire, delivered 
a seathing indictment of the Govern- 


ment which brought cheer upon cheer | 


from the Opposition, at last in posses- 


sion of areal champion. The Treasury | 
Bench housed a pack of cowards; a | 


firm lead at Geneva would be followed 
by the new French Government, and 
the Italians, already economically em- 
barrassed, could be brought to heel; 
Britain’s prestige was lower than it 
had ever been—these were the motifs 
of his speech. 

Afterwards Mr. Epmn’s case was 
elaborated by the P.M. 
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Green Socks. 


“A MAN bought twenty-five pairs of 


| green socks and twenty-five pairs of 





blue, and mixed them all up in a 
drawer,” Parsloe asserted, his spec- 
tacles gleaming with the fanatical light 
of the riddle-addict. 

“He must have been mad,” I said 
weakly, my eyes roving restlessly about 
the room in search of escape. 

“He was,” said Parsloe curtly 

I sat up and allowed my eyes to focus 
on the Parsloe pest. ‘* Proceed Parsloe, 
proceed,” I begged. ‘ You interest me 
strangely.” 

“Twenty-five blue pairs and twenty- 
five green pairs of the same texture all 
jumbled up together in a drawer. Have 
you got that?” 

“That’s a hundred socks at a 
buying,” I pointed out. “Are you 
talking about a man or a centipede ?” 

Parsloe ignored this sally and con- 
tinued to develop his problem. 

“One night he went up to change 
and found his light had fused. Now 
you must answer the question quite 
quickly. Not spend a lot of time on 
elaborate calculations.” 

“What question, you egg’ 
haven't asked me anything yet.” 

‘The one I’m going to ask you. Now 


You 


remember the light has failed. The 
nearest light is down two flights of 
stairs. And there are twenty-five pairs 
of green socks and twenty-five pairs 
of blue mixed up——” 

“Yes, yes, you said all that. Now 
what do you want to know ? How long 
would it take the centipede to change 
its socks in the dark?” 

“What is the least number of socks 
he must take downstairs to the light 
in order to make sure of having a pair 
when he gets there. He doesn’t mind 
whether it’s a blue pair or a green 
pair, but he must have two of one 
colour.” 

“One minute,” I said. “What will 
be the good of getting only his socks 
right? What about the rest of his 
dressing ¢ He’ll obviously have to take 
a light up. I suppose he has another 
drawer with twenty-five pairs of 
green ties and twenty-five pairs of 
blue——” 

“We'll take it he’s only going to 
change his socks.” 

‘Heavens, Parsloe!” I cried. “Be 
reasonable. What manner of man is 
this who dresses for dinner by changing 
into a pair of green socks?” 

“T said he was mad,” said Parsloe 
simply. 

“Well, green or blue are practically 
indistinguishable by artificial light. He 


couldn’t even be sure if he had an odd 
pair or not.” 

“You're 
question.” 

But T had been doing some hard 
thinking while throwing off the airy 
persiflage. ; 

Fifty-one,” I said boldly. 

Parsloe laughed harshly. “Three,” 
he said. ‘‘At least two of them must 
be the same colour.” 

What rot!” I said. “Suppose all 
three were green? ” 

“Then he’d have a green pair and 
one green over.” Parsloe swelled with 
triumph while I blushed hotly. 

“Do you know the one about the 
three men and the five dises?” the 
fiend continued, warming to his wicked 
work. “Three white and two black. 
And the men had all— 

“Stop!” I cried. “It’s my innings. 
I refuse to listen to your colour prob- 
lem unless you get this right. It’s 
very easy, but it must be answered 
straight off without any pause for 
thought.” 

Parsloe gave me his attention with 
an air of supercilious confidence. 

“The opposite of ‘Not In,’” I flung 
at him. ‘Quick, quick——” 

“Out,” said Parsloe. 

With a brutal langh I turned and 
left’ him. J. B. E. 


afraid to answer the 
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At the Play. 


“Kino Lapy” (Lyric). 

Kind Lady, at the Lyric Theatre, is 
not a play to which aunts and great- 
aunts should be taken, unless they are 
as strong as Betsy Trotwood. It is 
exceedingly frightening for elderly 
ladies, especially if they have rather 
nice possessions. It turns on the 
thought that it is extremely unsafe, if 
you are a rich old lady, not to take care 
to have plenty of friends. 

Mary Govt (Dame Syzn THorn- 
DIKE) is a rather selfish and foolish 
sort of old lady, with few close ties and 
a house full of El Grecos, Whistlers 
and other valuable portable things. 
She falls into the hands of Henry 
Abbott (Mr. Ropert Dove.as), who 
first gets a footing as a starving artist 
very much in need of a cup of tea, 
next sees what rich pastures he has 
stumbled on and then makes excellent 
hay while the sun shines. He is 
assisted by the Edwards family and a 
bogus doctor, and the play reaches its 
climax in a capital scene in which Mary 
Herries suddenly grows alarmed, be- 
comes convinced she has been imposed 
upon, and asks the Edwards family to 
leave. 

There is a tense pause, and the whole 





| play swings over into a grimmer key, 


splendid part, and she brings 





for the Edwardses refuse to go. It is 
then shown how easily, if the shutters 
are put up and the answer is returned 
at the front-door or over the tele- 
phone that the mistress is travelling, 
the domestic staff can seize a 
London house like a mutinous 
crew seizing a ship. 

Mary Herries is a prisoner, 
doomed to watch her treasures 
being sold by Henry Abbott. 
Once the coup has taken place 
Dame Sypr. THORNDIKE has a 


out very well both the desola- 
tion of spirit and the underlying 
tenacity which forbids despair. 
Well may Henry Abbott, calm, 
phlegmatic, morally detached, 
appraise his victim as “a fine 
woman.” She knows she must 
not sign powers of attorney, and 
she holds out, but it requires 
more and more courage. 

There is something more men- 
acing in the contemptuous atti- 
tude of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
than there would have been in 
the excited threats of less assured 
criminals. Mary Herries does 
well not to sign. Her best hope 
of salvation lies not in the casual 
visits of relatives who are told 
she has gone round the world, 


KIND LADY AT 


but in her financial links with the banks, 
and it is through the banks that the 
salvation, which rescues this play from 
being melodrama, eventually comes. 
Mary Herries might have been made 
lady, 


kind less 


a more attractive 





Henry Abbott (Mr. Ronent Dova.as). 
“WE'LL BOTH GROW ON YOU IN TIME.” 


Mary Herries . Dame Syart THORNDIKE. 


capricious in beginning and ending her 
small charities, less deserving to be 
plucked, but it is a great relief for those 
who like to enjoy their play not to 
find themselves enlisted too whole- 
heartedly on her side. Mr. Abbott, for his 
part, is not made too attractive either. 
He is good-looking and plausible, but 
there is an unfriendly look in his eyes. 





BAY 
Mrs. Edwards. 


Henry Abbott. . . Mr. Rowerr Dovatas. 


ABOUT TO SPRING, 


. Miss Eirripa Derwent. 


Mary Herries . 
Mr. Edwards . 


. Dame Syarm. THornpike. 
. Mr. Cuartes Mort mer, 


Rose, the maid (Miss Marin Paxton), 
has no illusions from the first, and her 
suspicions cost her dear. 

The play is a morality play for the 
times, inculcating the sovereign virtue 
of prudence, and it is intensely interest- 
ing not only for its actual story but 
for the attention it draws to the few- 
ness of the links which connect so many 
people with their fellows. A few lies 


firmly told suffice in this play to quiet | 


all outside inquirers, even the go-ahead 
young American bond-salesman, Peter 
Santard (Mr. ALEXANDER CLARK). 
Many people will sleep less securely 
for the thought that there is really very 
little to prevent resolute villains from 
walking into their houses, taking pos- 
session and telling the world that the 
owners have left, while, behind 
shuttered windows, in an atmosphere 
of permanent electric light, the legal 
owner is kept in a horrible servitude 
to new masters. D.W. 


“Herors Don rt Carn” 
(St. MARrTIN’s). 

If you had been foolish enough to 
let yourself in for an expedition to 
places so bestially cold that bits of you 
would almost certainly drop off before 
your return, would you have the 
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courage, once you had grasped the full | 


horror of your plight, to go to the 
leader and tell him that a joke’s a joke 
but a burst chilblain isn’t, and that 
therefore you propose to withdraw 
from his party ? 

I take leave to doubt it. Few would 
be so unutterably brave, but amongst 
them must be counted 7'om 
Gregory (Mr. Rex Harrison), 
who did his best, on the eve of 
the departure of the Pakenham 
Expedition from the most 
northerly hotel in Europe, to 
convince Sir Edward Pakenham 
(Mr. Feurx AYLMER) that his 


tive danger to the party. 
mittedly Lady Pakenham (Miss 


and she were in love; but all the 
same J’om meant what he said 
about the chilblains, though he 
had no success in getting his 
point across to Sir Edward, who, 
having selected 7'om on account 
of the epic manner in which he 
had dealt single-handed with an 
Arab attack during the War, 
was so poor a psychologist that 


against any odds in any cir- 
cumstances. And this, as 7’om 
pointed out pathetically, was a 
palpable error, for it was one 
thing for the instinct of self- 


he imagined him to be proof 


loathing of cold would be a posi- | 
Ad. | 


CAROL GOODNER) wasn't accom. | 
panying her husband, and 7'om | 
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preservation to get you out of a tight 
corner into which you had been 
ordered, and quite another to choose 
deliberately to go off in the most boring 
company to the most uncomfortable 
latitudes. The first might be called a 
sort of bravery, but there was no 
doubt that the second was sheer mad- 
ness; and T'om, desperate in the smelly 
little Norwegian hotel, surrounded by 
his barbarous comrades, had all our 
sympathy, except, of course, that he 
might have reached this vital con- 
clusion a little earlier in the party's 
programme, This was a weakness in 
the play, and it must be bracketed 
with the unlikeliness of so volatile a 
creature as J'iom ever having been 
selected ; 


his own mind in London it would have 
had no excuse for being written. In 
the end, after a number of amusing 
alarums, the expedition went without 
him, but he formed a fresh one of his 
own with Lady Pakenham in a more 
civilised direction. And we all felt that 
Sir Edward had asked for it, since the 
only undeniable point in his favour as 
a husband was his almost continuous 
absence in parts too remote for com- 
munication. 

Mr. AYLMER played him magni- 
ficently, conjuring up with very little 
exaggeration the silliest type of pom- 
pous Englishman, a first-cousin to 
Colonel Blimp and the kind of man who 
calls his wife “old girl’’ (Miss GoopNER 
blenched beautifully at this), takes 
cold baths in the middle of the 
night, and has turned the en- 
dangering of his own person into 
a private religion. There was very 
good satire in this part. 


Miss GoopnErR’s Lady Paken- 
ham had charm and character; 
Mr. Harrtson’s T'om was spark- 
ling comedy; Miss Cora Brown 
as the flying woman who finally 
took T'om’s place underlined the 
absurdity of professional record- 
breaking with deadly precision; 
Mr. Henry Lonauvurst as the cod- 
liver-oil magnate was as cheerful 
as the Aurora Borealis itself, but, 
like it, surely rather too nattily 
dressed for the frozen North; and 
Mr. Boris RANEVSKY ran the 
hotel in an eccentric and agree- 
able manner. Several times dur- 
ing the evening members of the 
‘ast waiting to come on allowed 
clouds of smoke from their cigar- 
ettes to drift across the brightly- 
lit window of the hotel. This 
distracted our attention and could 
easily be remedied with a mild fan. 

In places the fun wears a little 





but this is the lightest of 
light comedy, and if 7’om had known 





Sir Edward Pakenham 
Tom Gregory . .« 


thin, but, take it for all in all, this 
is a comedy wittier than the average 
and one conceived in refreshingly new 
surroundings. Miss Marcor NEVILLE 


fecit. Erte. 
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AIR-WOMAN IN HER HOURS 
OF EASE, 
Miss Cora Brown. 


Connie Crawford . 
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. Mr. Femx AYLMenr, 
. Mr. Rex Harrison, 





“As You Lake Ir.” 
(0.U.DS8.) 

The O.U.D.8. performance of As 
You Like It was enlivened by the ap- 
pearance of a variety of animals, in- 
cluding a goat, a horse, a sheep, and an 
exceptional number of gnats. The 
trees of Magdalen Grove make a setting 
even more delightful than those of 





| 


Regent’s Park, though they do not, | 
unfortunately, conceal among their | 


leaves the Regent's Park microphones, 
and some of the speakers remain in- 
audible. Exquisite care, however, his 
been devoted to the production. The 
wrestling is an attractive sporting 
event, the horses are excellently 
trained, even neighing at apposite 
moments, and the brilliant costumes 
by Morey and Simmons are well fitted 
to the court of the “golden world.” 
The performance goes with a swing, 


the scenes dissolving into each other | 


with the continuity which isa speciality 


of modern production, There is per- | 


haps not enough emphasis on the con- 


trasts which provide much of the | 
attraction of As You Like It—between 
the urban and rural court, between | 


Silvius and Orlando. But the actors 
maintain excellently the artificial and 
euphuistic note of the comedy, with 
which the formal back-cloth and the 
neat iron collars round the trees of 
Magdalen Grove are both in harmony. 
Touchstone and Jaques are incon- 
testably the most interesting characters 
of this play. T'ouchstone, that interest- 
ing blend of “motley fool’ and 


“grave contemplative,” isnot fully — 


Vat Rocers gives an excellent 
rendering of Jaques; he speaks his 
lines distinctly and with relish, and 
carries his melancholy with an air. 
“All the world’s a stage,” how- 
ever, would gain if spoken stand- 
ing; there is a good deal to be said 
for the old-fashioned emphasis of 


and Miss YvonnE Rorte are de- 


avoid the pitfall of looking too 
like pantomime leads; among the 
minor parts JoHN Can is effective 
as Hymen. 
some of his best jokes in this play 
and they still give the actors ex- 
cellent chances. 


ment are very well managed, and 
the better because they donot have 
to depend on the idiosyncrasies of 
a professional tenor. As in last 
term’s Richard I1., however, the 
production is of higher standard 
than the acting. 


interpreted by Joun Irvine, who | 
overstresses the fantastic side. | 


soliloquies. Miss Nova PILBEAM | 


lightful as Rosalind and C'clia, and | 


SHAKESPEARE made » 


The songs and their accompani- | 
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Not Poppy, nor Mandragora. 


Iv we sufferers from insomnia have a fault it is that we 

| take too much notice of what we read in the papers. 

Consider, for instance, what we saw the other day lurking 
among the correspondence :— 


“When you go to bed at night put yourself in the 
position you always choose for sleeping, relax thoroughly 
and then say to yourself: 

“*T am still. My brain is still. My eyes are still, 
My ears are still. My throat is still. My solar plexus 
| is still. My hands are still. My feet are still, I am 
STILL.” 

“Repeat this three times . . . the eyelids will become 
heavy and the brain will become still.” 


When we went to bed at night we tried to put these 
precepts into practice; and, believe us, we have not had 
such a time for years. 

In the first place, there was the matter of the position we 
always choose for sleeping. From the large number of 
positions available we made a quite arbitrary choice, using 
(if we remember rightly) a modification of the eeny-meeny- 
miny-mo system ; for although there is of course a position 
we would choose for sleeping, just as there is a sort of 
weather we would order, we have for many a long year 
known better than to choose it. Long experience of the 
positions in which we wake up has convinced us sufferers 
from insomnia that no attitude we can assume in conscious 
and rational moments bears the slightest relation to any 
attitude we ever got to sleep in. 

Thus, though we realised it was tempting fate to suggest 
that our position was at all deliberate, we hit on one and 
stuck to it unostentatiously. Then we relaxed thoroughly. 
Every fibre of our being, including all those extra ones we 
found in the meat at dinner, we handed over to the force 
of Gravity, with the injunction “ Pull!” That is, we did our 
best in this direction. Actually it isn’t so easy to relax 
thoroughly when you want to. The human frame is so 
constructed that when relaxed at one point it is apt to 
tighten up at another, like one of those scissors-and-trellis- 
work affairs with a feather on the end that you use (or are 
we wrong?!) for tickling people at a distance. 

It then became necessary to do the main job, or distillery. 
We lay there in our optimistically-chosen position and said 
to ourselves for the first time, with mounting irritability, 
the little piece set forth above, until the temptation to 
answer ourselves back became intolerable and we inter- 
rupted the last earnest “I am stitL” with the peevish 
ejaculation “All right, all right!” 

We still believe that the lady who wrote that letter to the 
paper, the lady who cured her own insomnia by the method 
outlined therein, must be a very docile and unargumentative 
type. The trouble with us is that we are just a set of 
terrible cynics who don’t believe a single thing we tell our- 
selves. . Once annoyed by our self-addressed remarks, we 
instantly began to pick them to pieces when we ought to 
have been saying them to ourselves all over again. In a 
bitter grating tone we questioned all our statements. We 
even questioned the statement that our ears were still, 
which it had never before occurred to ustodoubt. We have 
never been able to waggle our ears; it seemed highly im- 
probable, at the least, that our hitherto dormant ears should 
have begun to waggle on their own at such a moment as 
this; nevertheless, in our sceptical mood, we were ready to 
think they were waggling. ( 

As for all those other personal memoranda, we recognised 
them as sheer absurdity. Consider the stillness of our 











brain. How could our brain be still at that particular | 
moment when the lady herself implied that it wouldn't | 
be still until we had recited the passage three times? | 
Moreover, it seemed that not until then were our eye. | 
lids going to become heavy either. In a sullen tone we | 
pointed out to ourselves that if this were so, we were 
supposed to be keeping our eyes open until our eyelids 
became heavy. 

Again, we were supposed to be keeping our throat still | 
and our solar plexus still, although we were all the time 
supposed to be talking to ourselves. 

ie us at this point review the situation of a sufferer 
from insomnia in the throes of getting to sleep. He is | 
lying in a position he realises he was silly to choose, Grimly | 
keeping his eyelids hoisted until he finds them getting | 
heavy, he is remembering (without using his brain) a 
passage of thirty-five words, and saying it to himself three 
times without moving his throat or his solar plexus, at the 
same time keeping a firm grip on his ears in case they begin 
to waggle and at every moment on the look-out for the 
slightest twitch from his hands and feet. Moreover, while 
this battle is going on—look at the instructions—he is 
supposed to be completely relaxed. 

Vell, we sufferers from insomnia will try anything three 
times, and we tried this after we had finished arguing; 
but believe us, it was the sleep of exhaustion that we | 
eventually slept. We repeat, we have not had such a 
time for years; since, to be exact, 1929, when there 
appeared in the same newspaper another letter which we 
cut out and saved :— 


“Let your correspondent who suffers from insomnia 
form a mental picture of a tetrahedron—a solid figure 
enclosed by four triangles—and visualise four lines 
passing from the four corners and meeting at the centre 
of the tetrahedron. 

“With this picture clearly before his mind’s eye when 
he lies down to sleep, let him, as it were, ‘withdraw’ his 
consciousness along these four lines from extremities to 
meeting-point, and there rest it.” 


We tried this too at the time. 


It kept us awake for 
days. 


R. M. 








To a Man Seen from the Car. 


(With apologies to Frances Cornford.) 


O wny do you drive through the streets in curves, 
Missing so much and so much ? 
O taxicab-driver without any nerves, 
Why do you drive through the streets in curves | 
halk frighten us all with your sweeps and swerves 
And the things that you almost touch ¢ 
O why do you drive through the streets in curves, 
Missing—by inches—so much ? 








An Impending Apology. 


“Their mission was attacked by 50 armed bandits, who apparently 
were so anxious to carry off everything of value before the arrival 
of a rescue party of villagers that they ignored the women.” 

Daily Paper, | 


“Firm Busr im Four WeeKks.”"—Advt, 


* Liquidated”’ is less slangy. 


“Stuck was driving his 200 m.p.h. 16-eylinder, rear-engined | 
Auto-Union, which has the engine at the rear.” 
Motor-Racing Report. 


Not rearly ’ 
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“Yrs, DEAR, SHE'S GOT TO GO 
SuPERIORn Convex,” 
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Angler in Exile. 


Vovrvres in a brassy sky, 
Starving cur, and carrion-fly 
Theirs this aching land, where | 
Nothing own save memory. 


The chalk stream slides through the old grey bridge 
And swirls round the stones where a chestnut 
bough, 
Low hung, spreads shade for the dancing midge 
And the dimpling trout-—in England now ; 
But I’m here, when it's summer at Home. 






Sue's TOO 'IGH-'ANDED IN THE KITCHEN, SEEMS TO ME SHE SUFFERS FROM 


From the ford below come children’s cries 


As they laugh in the shallows; and knee-deep kine 


Swing restless tails at the teasing flies, 


In England now. God! 


Why is it mine 


To be here, when it’s summer at Home? 


The voices cease as the clear light dies, 


And a mist creeps up. 


Shall I walk to the inn 


Where warm lamps glow, or wait for the rise 


Which may come with the dark’ Ah! I’m here, 


for my sin- 


I’m here, and it’s summer at Home. 
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More Letters to the 
of a Golf Club. 


From Writ and Scrivener, Solicitors, 


semper. 28th May, 1936. 


Sir Eustace Goring-Gutty, Bart. 
(Deed.) 

Dear Sir,—We beg to advise you 
that our late client, Sir Eustace Goring- 
Gutty, Bart., of “The Elms,” Rough- 
over, in a codicil to his will dated 22nd 
November, 1932, bequeathed to the 
Roughover Golf Club the sum of two 
hundred pounds “for the humanising of 
the 17th Me 

Sir Eustace stated that “the present 
layout, with its multitude of bunkers, was 
a devilish contraption and had caused 
the loss of more tempers and the ex- 
haustion of more vocabularies than any 
other hole in the U.K., and, as such, 
was only suitable for those golfers whose 
mental make-up was solid bone.” 

Kindly, therefore, confirm the Club’s 
willingness to accept this money on 
the above terms, when in due course 
we shall be glad to forward you a 
cheque. 

Sir Eustace also directed that “in 
the unlikely event of there being any 
surplus after the job has been completed, 
this be devoted to such object or objects, 
charitable or otherwise, as the Club 
Captain may direct.” 

Yours faithfully, 
WRIT AND SCRIVENER 





From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


Saturday, 30th May, 1936. 

Dear Str,—Having heard about the 
17th, and its being altered, this Sir 
is to warn you that it would be better 
for us not to have anythink to do with 
it. Twice has I done reconstructions 
on the Course—once in 1897 and once 
in 1913; and Sir, the times I had my 
face smacked and beard pulled along of 
what I done was terrible, for as you 
know right well Sir, in a Golf Club like 
ours there’s no pleasing no one and no 
mistake. 

Well, Sir, hoping you won’t mind me 
speaking up and trusting it is not out 
of place. But what I say Sir is gospel, 
and it would be better to get someone 
else to do this and my suggestion would 


be to have an advert in the London 
papers and others asking for tenders, 
etc., ete. 
Excusing me Sir, 
Yours obedient servt., 
FRANK PLANTAIN. 


From Commander Harrington Nettle, 
C.M.G., DS.O., Flagstaff Villa, 


Roughooer. 30th May, 1936. 
Gutty’s Will. 


Dear Srr,—Could you not play the 
17th so that the fairway is out of 
bounds? for if this were done it would 
greatly simplify the game for nearly 
all of us. 

To my way of thinking it is high time 
a bit of novelty was introduced into 
golf, and this seems the sort of thing 
you want. Failing the above, might I 
suggest rebunkering the Course so that 
the good shot is always trapped and 
not (as now) the bad one? If this were 
done it would have the unanimous 
approval of 99°97 per cent. of Club 
members and life would be infinitely 
more tolerable. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRINGTON NETTLE. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retired), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 


Saturday, 30th May, 1936. 
New lith Hole. 


Dear Sirz,—It has always struck me 
that by way of livening up the game 
there should be one hole on every 
course which has all its hazards on the 
green and not on the fairway. So why 
not do the new 17th like this? 

You could, for instance, have the 
green laid out with open wells, beds of 
peonies, lengths of drain-pipe, sunk 
flower-pots, low brick walls, trees and 
the like; while the hole itself could 
be situated on the very top of a fairly 
steep conical mound, with a miniature 
moat two-thirds of the way round the 
base. 

Let me know what you think about 
this. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nurmec. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring-Stymie, 
C.B., The Bents, Roughover. 


30th May, 1936. 

Deak Str,—I have just heard about 
poor Goring-Gutty’s bequest, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t let an outsider do 
the 17th, as I would be only too glad 
to give my services as architect for 
nothing. 

I may say quite frankly that I can 


guarantee a novel layout—something 
in the nautical manner, i.e., the 
bunkers being modelled like *tween- 
decks or holds, and an old ship’s funnel 
bang in the middle of the fairway to 
make you play dog-legged round it. 
The tee would be raised (situated in 
the poop) and the hole placed, rather 
like a port-hole, somewhere in the bows. 

The fairway I would make fairly 
wide, as there would be water on each 
side from tee to green, while if an out- | 
of-bounds fence was desired, this could 
be done by getting old taffrails from 
some firm of ship-breakers. 

I once saw something of this nature 
in the grounds of a lunatic asylum in | 
the Antipodes, and it struck me as being 
a rattling good idea. 





Yours sincerely, 
C. SNEYRING-StTyMIE. 
P.S.—I am sure Goring-Gutty would 
approve of my plan; his grandfather | 
fought at Trafalgar. | 


From Angus McNacketie, 1.C.E., Golf | 
Architect, 4, Greenaway Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. 

3rd June, 1936. 
Dear Mr. WHELK,—In reply to your | 
advertisement in yesterday's Morning | 

Gazette, I beg to enclose herewith 

formal tender, etc., etc., for the recon- 

struction of the 17th hole on your links. | 

As you know, I am very familiar 
with the ground, and am quite sure | 
fully understand exactly what your | 
members want. 

Your early reply will oblige. 

Yours very truly, 
A. McNacKETIE. 
[Enclosure] 


SUGGESTED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
17rTH Hote, RovuaHover GoLr 
CouURSE. 


In the first place I would suggest that 
several large bunkers be opened on the | 
left-hand side of the green (close in) to 
prevent a player dribbling home a 
topped second. Next, the existing | 
bunkers on the right and rear of the 
green should be tightened up, deepened 
and extended in area, while a pair of 
cross-bunkers thrown across the direct 
approach would make things infinitely 
more imposing. 

The green itself, I would suggest, | 
should have more movement in it (at | 
present it is too flat), and this can be 
done by introducing several spurs from | 
the right and one (a big one) from the | 
left. In addition to this the back area | 


might be stepped, with the fall going 
away from the line of play. 

l estimate the contractor’s charges— , 
labour (including expert foreman), hire | 
of scoops, tractor, ete.—at £175. My | 
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own fee would be 20 guineas—Total 


£196. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., Captain Roughover 
Golf Club. 


5th June, 1936. 


Str,—I am in receipt of yours of 


the 4th June, enclosing letters from all 
those drivelling fools, and really, for 
you to say that you consider 
MecNacketie’s the only reasonable plan 
is more than I can understand. 

Surely you have enough intelligence 
left to see that Sir Eustace Goring- 
Gutty—in common with us all— 
found the hole too difficult, and yet 
you are more or less conniving at 
having it made a major hell-on-earth, 
and directly contrary to the terms of 
his bequest. 

On receipt of this letter, therefore, 
you will get Plantain to fill up all the 
existing bunkers at the 17th whereso- 
ever situated, and also to cut back the 
present rough at least 25 yards on both 
sides of the fairway. This will cost 
the Club nothing, as it can be done by 





our own ground staff; but so that 
people will not talk and in order to 
qualify us to participate in the will 
you'd better give Plantain 1s. 3d. as a 
tip. The balance of £199 18s. 9d. you 
will spend as and when I shall direct; 
and to begin with you can buy some 
more armchairs for the Reading-Room, 
as I have recently been bayoneted by 
the springs of several, and it is getting 
past a joke. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 

P.S.—I suppose you had arranged a 
rake-off from McNacketie, as I have 
just observed his contract-price is 
£196. Presumably this will mean that 
you will be £4 worse off than you 
anticipated. 

P.S.2.—No doubt you will be able 
to recover the amount when you buy 
the chairs. 

From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, 

Roughover Golf Club. 

Friday, 12th June, 1936. 

Dear Str,—Now that I have the 
17th finished the way the General said, 


Admiral Stymie, Commander Nettle 
and that Mr. Nutmeg has all been at 
me over it, Mr. N. standing on my 
corns (deliberate), the Admiral shout- 
ing words at me I never heard afore, 
and Commander Nettle calling me a 
“mangy old goat.” 
Well Sir, | knew how it would be, but 
I am right thankful my beard moulted 
off when I had them measles last 
autumn. 
Your obedient servt., 
F. PLANTAIN. 
G. OC. N. 








Our Non-Committal Press. 
“Weather will be mainly fair, with tem- 
peratures above or below normal.” 
Weather Forecast in Iraq Paper. 





Hansard Relaxes. 
“ Motions—The Reading of Speeches. 
Measurement of Gas.” 
House of Lords Report, Wednesday, \7th June. 
“Porkxs 149—6 Declared. 
Worse 220—8.” 
Stop Press Column. 


Can these be the Fat Stock Prices ? 
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“WHAT A LOVELY SPOT THIS Is!” 


“So I’ve ’EERD FOLKS SAY. 


WE THINK NOWT ON ‘T.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Detachment Found Wanting. 

lr Eyeless in Gaza (CHATTO AND WINbDUvsS, 10/6) is in much 
of its detail typical ALpous HuXLEy, it is in essence and 
final resolution HUXLEY with a very big difference; for the 
answer to the enigma of life at which Anthony Beavis in the 
end arrives—an answer too complex for discussion here, 
though “peace on earth because of good will among men,” 
individual men, is, so far as it goes, an accurate summary 
of it—is a complete revolt against the intellectual detach- 
ment, varied with a gratification of the senses unembarrassed 
by emotion, in which he has hitherto sought, without ever 
quite finding, his satisfaction. And Anthony's provisional 
philosophy is that to which Mr. HuxLey himself appeared 
once to be content to subscribe. This record of a spiritual 
pilgrimage is set forth by a curious method. Anthony having 
discovered that “there was no chronology,” his author has 
carried him back and forth, between boyhood and early 
middle-age, at apparent haphazard though no doubt with 
well-calculated intent. This technique, if a little confusing 
at first, is justified in the result : our knowledge of Anthony, 
his problems and associates grows by intensification rather 
than by extension, and we are simultaneously interested in 
the complete man and in his development. For the rest, 
while there are passages in this book by which some people 
will be offended—for Mr. Hux.ey recalls Swirr in mere 
than one particular—no one will be able to deny either its 
expected brilliance or its less expected humanity. 








A Comrade for Sergeant Grischa. 

Lively memories of Sergeant Grischa mingled with feelings 
of apprehension when I opened the second volume in Herr 
ARNOLD ZweEia’s great war-trilogy. Had he been well- 
advised to attempt a variation on that brilliant theme? It 
is but seldom that an author repeats a masterpiece. More- 


over there were so many different kinds of Education | 


Before Verdun (SEcKER AND Waresura, 8/6) that Herr 
ZWEIG might easily be forgiven if he had been mistaken in 


his choice of subject. It was not long, however, before I | 


realised that Herr Zweite had achieved the seemingly im- 
possible and created a second masterpiece worthy of being 
ranked beside his first. Private Bertin is Sergeant Grischa’s 
equal in all but military rank. Moreover his is not the only 
suffering face that stands out in high relief from this grim 
story of human vengeance worked out against a back- 
ground of pain and slaughter. If he had_ survived, 
Lieutenant Kroysing would have been numbered among the 
makers of the “Third” Reich no less certainly than Father 
Lochner would have stood in the ranks of its opponents and 
victims. Of this Franciscan monk turned Army Chaplain 


Herr Zwetc has drawn a portrait not easily forgotten alike | 


for its beauty and its strength. His greatest achievement, 


nevertheless, is to have written with understanding and pity | 


rather than in anger and bitterness. A special word of 
praise is due to Mr. Eric Surron for his translation. 


Murder Will Out. 





| 


To addicts of crime—professional and amateur—I can | 


unreservedly commend Stix Against the Yard (SELWYN AND 


i 
| 
| 
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Biount, 7/6), an ingenious piece of 
collaboration between half-a-dozen 
novelists and a Scotland Yard expert. 
The novelists each invent his or her per- 
fect murder, committed, the more to 
ensure our sympathy, on one of the 
“better dead.” Then comes ex-Superin- 
tendent Cornisu of the C.1.D. and shows 
how the criminal would probably have 
been caught out after all. The “better 
dead”’ are miscellaneous: an insuffer- 
able entrepreneur is Miss Marcrery 
ALLINGHAM’S choice; Father Ronaup 
Knox soundly elects a Dictator; Mr. 
ANTHONY BERKELEY, with a breezy 
imitation of the American manner, 
yokes two would-be assassins in unholy 
matrimony; Mr. Russet. THoRNDIKE 
and Mr. FREEMAN WILLS Crorts each 
‘do in” a blackmailer—the latter more 
convincingly. Miss Dorotuy Sayers’ 
elimination of an _ actor-manager, 
though highly satisfactory to its prin- 
cipal accessory, is only a murder in 
the Cloughian sense. It is a gratifying 
conclusion —emphatically voiced by 
the Yard and occasionally hinted at by 
the murderers—that all these crimes 
would probably have been found out 
and that no murder isever justified. But 
wait till we get going with euthanasia! 





Heresy by Halves. 

Mr. Putte ALLAN has unfortunately 
fallen into the persecution complex 
that has ruined many promising 
heresies. It isa waste of time to argue 
in Trout Heresy (Pattie ALLAN, 8/6) 
that the trout has no intelligence, or 
to attack “the Dry-Fly Man,” a pedant 


who is almost extinct. This is a pity, o 


for he has much to say that is worth 
saying, particularly on the importance 
of presenting the fly to the trout in the 
right way. I only doubt if he goes far 
enough. I used to know an angler of 
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the Edwardian school, whose description 
of a bad day was, “I might fish all day 
and not catch more than twenty fish.” 
Yet he fished with any “likely-looking 
fly,” describing it as “a kind of a 
blue,” dropping it just where the fish 


CRUISING UNDER THE 

“WHaTt’s ALL THAT MEAN IN ENGLISH?” 

“Iv MEAN THAT HONOURABLE CIGAR WILL 
AND TRODDEN ON.” 


| a SS 


JAPANESE FLAG. 


BE PLACED UNDER ESTEEMED 


BOOT 











will always snap at it, when it isneither 
wet nor dry. Mr. ALLAN is sound in his view that a reason- 
able imitation of the natural fly is more needed than 
excessive accuracy of imitation. Still, a wide variety of 
patterns will make sure that we have one which in the 
constant changes of light will resemble the natural insect; 
in some conditions a Wickham’s Fancy is the best imitation 
of a Pale Watery. If Mr. ALLAN will insist on appealing 
to the scientists, he should consider what psychologists 
have to say about attention as a factor in the subconscious 
mind; I doubt whether a fish feeding on a particular fly 
“sees” a different pattern, though a fish looking for food 
will take almost anything. Mr. ALLAN is always interesting, 
if unduly aggressive. But if he really thinks that East 
winds prevent insects from breeding he had better come 
and watch the aphis multiplying on my roses during the 
“polar currents” which sweep across England in May. 








A Medizval Repertory. 

It is not often nowadays that you discover a book 
written with no eye whatsoever on the box-office. Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres (CONSTABLE, 12/6), produced by 
Mr. Henry Apams, with Ruskinian courtesy, for the 
delectation of imaginary nieces, was privately printed in 
1905, published by the American Institute of Architects in 
1912, and has been wafted across the Atlantic by Mr. 
Ratepn Apams Cram, who contributes an enthusiastic 
preface. It is a meditation and commentary on the 
medieval genius exemplified in two marvels of Gothie— 
a pilgrimage-shrine and a cathedral—which reflect, Mr. 
ADAMS maintains, the values which for the greatest artists 
have always meant more than rules. To illustrate the 
convictions and tastes of the age which produced these 
masterpieces, he translates chansons, folk-tales and the 
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exempla that brightened the medieval sermon, finally 
delving deep into the doctrine and history of ABELaRD, 


| Bernarp and Aquinas. By this time he has rather out- 


| strip 








the nieces whom he ushered so gracefully out on the 
parvis of Mont-Saint-Michel. But what of that? He has 
generously opened the treasury of a connoisseur and the 
reader may take it or leave it. 


The Old “ Maury.” 

Few ships under the Red Ensign have ever occupied quite 
the same place in the popular affection as that filled by the 
Mauretania, and her life-story, as told in full detail by Mr. 
Humrrey Jorpan (Hoppgr anp Stroventon, 10/6), is, 
if for that reason only, well worth the telling. The old 
“Maury,” as all who served in her, from captain to black 
squad, were wont to call her, effectually refutes the theory 
that a steamship can never be regarded with a feeling like 
that a sailor formerly felt for a sail-driven vessel, and even 
her passengers were infected by the pride felt in her by her 

rsonnel. Mr. H. Jorpan’s biography would have been 
all the better for a good [~ . 
deal of compression. 
There is much irrelevant 
detail ; even for the sake 
of creating a “period” 
atmosphere there seems 
little point in mentioning 
that in a certain year a 
certain horse won the | 
Derby or that Prince | 
Crar.esof Bourbon was | 
married to Princess | 
Louise of France in| 
what is strictly the life- 
story ofan Atlantic liner, 
while there is a good 
deal of rather contro- 
versial matter which 
might well have been 
left out. Incidentally | 
Mr. JonDAN’s chronology | 
is not unimpeachable. | 
The Great McDErmorr, | 
for instance, was not | 
synchronous with the | 
Diamond Jubilee. All ‘ Sictticabia 
this extraneous matter apart, however, the book tells very 
completely a tale which is always good to read—the tale 
of a “long trick” stood well and faithfully. Mr. Frank 
Mason, R.1., provides a number of attractive drawings. 


Simple Annals. 


A novelist’s view of a class very far removed from his or her 
own often suffers queer distortions, and The Sixth Beatitud: 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6), Miss Rapciyrre Hau’s picture of life 
in a slum street in a small town on Romney Marsh, is an 
example of this. There is perhaps nothing in the story of 
Hannah Bullen and her neighbours that is impossible, but 
there is much—particularly in details—that is very unlikely. 
Hannah is a kind simple creature, unlucky in that no decent 
man married her in time to prevent her from producing two 
children by different fathers, but, questions of conventional 
morality aside—they have little to do with the matter—I 
doubt whether she was so much one of the pure in heart as 
one of the poor in mental development. In spite of almost 
lyrical insistence on her strong body that “suggested 
a branch denuded of leaves,” Hannah does not seem a 
sufficient reason for reading so many ugly words about 
so many unpleasant scenes. 
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“LouNGE surr, Sr? 








A Schoolmaster’s Memoirs. 


Boys in the Making (MetuvEn, 10/6) is at once a delightful 
and a provocative book. It will, for instance, give pleasure 
to anyone who supports Mr. T. Peuarr in his belief that 
small boys ought not to be crammed for examinations, and 
it may irritate schoolmasters who find no reason to protest 
against this system of forceful feeding. Of Mr. Peviart’s 
qualifications for entering the controversial field no doubt 
exists: during many years he and Mrs. PeL.art reigned at 
Durnford, and few preparatory schools can ever have gained 
more renown and success. The results of this reign are 
frankly set forth in a volume which tells not only of Mr. 
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PELLATr’s experiences at Durnford but also of his earlier | 


years when, come what may, he determined to be a school- 
master. Mr. PeLiatr is a man of strong opinions, but, 


although I am far from sharing all of them, I find myself 


for the most part in sympathy with their holder. And 
now I hope that in another book he will produce a system 


by which inordinate cramming of young boys will be | 


avoided, for he tells us 











Yes, Sir 


that it can be invented. 


Strained Relations. 


Here’s Poison (HoppER 
AND Stroveuton, 7/6), 
and one of them is that 
economy, when carried 
to excess, may have 
fatal results. Another 
can be found in the 


mixed relations living 
under one roof. “'Too 
many people cooped up 
together,” the housemaid 
at “The Poplars”’ said, 
and she was right. Even 
before the head of this 


TO FIT OR JUST 'ANG?”™ 





tension, and after this 
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danger of a flock of 


Several warnings can | 
be gleaned from Behold, | 


household and his sister | 
were killed by poison the | 
various Matthews lived | 
in a state of strife and | 


double event the remaining members of the family were an | 
incessant source of interest to the police. Mrs. GEORGETTE | 
Heryer’s pen is perhaps rather deeply dipped in gall, but | 
her study of these suburban people, and especially of the | 
self-centred Mrs. Matthews, is always shrewd and often | 


amusing. And the mystery which brought publicity to 
“The Poplars” is most cleverly concealed. 





Water-Ways. 

Mr. W. G. Luscomss, in Canoeing (Putir ALLAN, 5/-), 
writes with the knowledge gained from experience, and 
both novices and experts will have reason to thank him. 
“ven those of us who cannot claim to be canoeists will not 
withhold our applause when he states that “Canals are a 
typical feature of our landscape and, as such, are the con- 
cern of those who appreciate and love their own country- 
side.” 
deserve to be recorded and remembered. 
concludes with two especially useful chapters, “Some 
Canoeable Rivers’ and “Foreign Tours,” but the whole 
of this 16th volume in The Sportsman's Library will be 


In an age given up to speed these words of wisdom | 
Mr. Luscombe | 


welcomed by anyone who wishes to paddle his own canoe | 


either in the British Isles or abroad. 
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THE PATRIOTIC HISTORIAN. 


of your valuable time?” 

“You can come in,” said Mr. Punch, “if that’s what you mean.” 

The Historian coughed and sat down. “The fact is,” he said nervously, “I’m at present engaged upon 
a short Contemporary History, and for this purpose I am particularly anxious to acquire a thorough grasp of 
the events of the last six months. I have of course carefully read all the daily papers since the beginning 
of the year—did you speak ?” 

“No, no. I made a little movement of sympathy. Nothing more.” 

“but I confess there are still one or two small points upon which I am not quite clear. Time no doubt 
may shed a revealing light into corners that are now shrouded in darkness; but the contemporary historian, 
as you know well, Sir, cannot wait for Time. It occurred to me that possibly, with your wide experience and 
unrivalled knowledge of men and affairs——” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Punch, trying to blush. 

“vou might be able to help me. Take our own Foreign Policy, for instance.” 

“Hadn't you better ask Mr. Batpwin about that?” 

The Historian twiddled his hat and grew confidential. 

“TI did try, but—well, between ourselves, Mr. BaLpwtn isn’t answering many questions just at present. 
The fact is he has more or less given up speaking altogether. It’s the responsibility, you know. Every time 
he opens his mouth there’s a change in the Cabinet, and it’s getting on his nerves. At least that’s how it 
seems to me, and I must say I sympathise; but it does make things very awkward for the historian. It’s 
so hard to know what we're all getting at.” 

“What exactly is your difficulty?” asked Mr. Punch, concealing a yawn. 

“It’s this Abyssinian business, I’m afraid. I simply can’t make head or tail of it. You remember how 
shocked and horrified we all were at Italy’s aggression, and how glad we were to see our Government taking 
the lead in pressing for the imposition of Sanctions, and what a pleasant surprise it was to see the League 





‘May I so far presume upon your kindness,” said the Historian, ‘‘as to solicit the favour of a few minutes | 
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of Nations really getting down to business and doing something! Of course one felt that something a bit 
stronger was needed actually to stop the war, but there were great difficulties in the way of that. France 
was so lukewarm, for one thing.” : 

“There was danger of war with Italy for another,” put in Mr. Punch, 

“Possibly, yes. And, naturally, though one was prepared to do a great deal for the unfortunate 
Abyssinians, one could hardly be expected to run any actual risk in so distant a cause. So the war went 
smoothly on—until our Government made a great discovery. What that discovery was has not, unfortunately 
for the historian, been made public, but whatever it was it led to the Hoarr-LavaL Plan, of which you may 
have heard. No one, said the Priwe Mryister in effect, who knew what he knew would dream of opposing 
these proposals—which meant, you will remember, the handing over of a large chunk, I would rather say 
tract, of Abyssinia to the Italians. Now what do you suppose it was that he had found out? 

“One can only sup .” said Mr. Punch, “it had become clear that the League could not save 
Abyssinia and that it bens ryrek wise to secure the most favourable terms for her at once.” 

“And what happened to alter that view?” : 

“The British Public regarded the Plan, whether rightly or wrongly, as a betrayal. 

“In that case,” said the Historian, blinking, “one can only congratulate the Government on its  self- 
abnegation in sacrificing its own convictions in deference to the will of the majority. A sentence, by the way, 
which I must remember. At the time, I must confess, I tried to take another view. Our leaders, I said to 
myself, have come to the conclusion that, after all, Sanctions may yet succeed, if not in saving Abyssinia, at 
least in so crippling their assailants as to make it plain to the world for the future that aggression docs not 
pay. But what am I to say now that we actually appear to be taking the lead in urging the remission of 
Sanctions’ How exactly is my Contemporary History to cast a congratulatory glow over this latest reversal 
of policy? Am I to take the line that Sanctions were a mistake in the first place, and that it’s a wise 
man who admits his own errors? I am a patriotic historian, and I want to do my best. Am I to be 
sternly realist, to point out that Abyssinia will be all the better in the long run for the Italian occupation, 
that honour is an over-rated commodity, that Anglo-Italian friendship is essential for the security of Europe? 
Am I to mention Germany im 

“No!” shouted Mr. Punch excitedly. “By heavens, no! I’ve had all I can bear without that. Run | 
along now, there’s a good fellow, and get on with your History. I want to think about cricket.” 

“Haven't you anything to say then?” asked the Historian wistfully, as he got to his feet. ‘About 
Italy, I mean, and—and so on?” 

“I’ve said what I’ve got to say about Italy in my own little contemporary history,” said Mr. Punch | 
briskly; “and nothing has happened so far to make me want to alter a word of it. You'll find a copy on | 
the table as you go out.” 

“Dear me!” said the Historian, as he took up the book. “So you write too?” 

“Write!” said Mr. Punch indignantly—‘write! Don’t you realise that that’s my 
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